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INTRODUCTORY VIEW OF 
SCOTLAND 



IN THB 



MIDDLE OF THE ELEVENTH CENTURY. 



Shak£8PbaR8 has by his genius 'perpetuated the 
memory of two important events in the history of 
Scotland^-— the assassination of King Duncan^ aind the 
consequent usurpation of Macbeth, as his successor. 
But although in his well-known tragedy he has ad- 
hered to the main circumstances of the catastrophe, 
yet, misled by false authorities, or yidding to fiction, 
he has departed considerably firom historical facts. 
Duncan was murdered either personally or by direction 
of Macbeth, not at Inverness, but at Bothgowanan, 
near Elgin, in the year 1039. H« left two sons, 
Malcolm afterwards sumamed Ceanmore, or greaU 
head, and Donal Baan, or the white. Malcolm 
sought refuge in Cumberland, then a dependaacy of 
the Scotish crown, and Donal fled to the Hebrides. 
Macbeth> supported by several of the clans, then as- 
sumed the vacant throne, and was inagurated at Scone. 
Whatever might have been the validity of his claim, 
he continued to reign for seventeen years, during 
A 2 
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4 HISTCBY OF DUNFEBMLINE. 

which period he displayed much vigour in repressing 
internal dissensions, and practised justice and benefi- 
cence in the administration of public affairs: 

Malcolm, who resided in England during this reign, 
had cultivated the friendship and obtained the protec- 
tion of Edward the Confessor, and of his maternal 
uncle, Si ward earl of Northumberland ; with their 
assistance he resolved to assert his claim to the throne 
of his ancestors, and the potent earl, with the per- 
mission of Edward, collected a numerous arxny, beaded 
by himself, his son Osbert, and Malcolm, and advanced 
into Scotland, where they were joined by Mucduffthe 
chieftain of Fife, with all the force he could muster. 
The opposing armies met in the neighbourhood of 
Dunsinan, a few miles to the north-east of Perth, when 
a very sanguinary battle was fought, and the army of 
'Macbethlvks totally Vanquished. The slaughter on 
both sides was immense for that age. A contemporary 
chronicle states the loss of Macbeth's army to amount 
to 3000, and that of Malcolm to about half that num- 
ber Macbeth, however, was not slain here ; although 
the brave Osbert, one of the opposing leaders, fell in 
the battle. Macbeth retired to the north, where 
he had hoped to raise new forces, or find a secure 
shelter. . He continued for some time an unequal con- 
test with Malcolm, and was, according to history and 
tradition, killed in single combat by Macduff at 
Lumphanan, in Aberdeen-shire, on the fifth of 
December, 1056. 

Malcolm Ceanmore now ascended his father's throne, 
and was crowned at Scone, 25th April, 1057» Having 
attained to supreme power, he had many supporters 
to reward, and many expectants to gratify. Macduff, as 
a principle coadjutor, was entitled to his chief regard. 
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IMTRODUCTOBY VIEW. 5 

It appears^ however, that all the privil^es this chief 
required were^ 1st That he and his successors, lords 
of Fife, should have the right of placing the kings of 
Scotland on the throne at their coronation. 2nd. That 
they should lead the van o£ .the Scottish army when- 
ever the royal banner was displayed. 3rd. That if 
he or any of his kindred committed slaughter qf sud- 
denly ^ they should have a peculiar sanctuary^ and obtain 
remission on paying an atonement in money. But the 
new king had a more difficult task to perform than re- 
warding hib immediate supporters. He had to repress 
the turbulent spirit and conciliate the affections of the 
northern clans who lamented the late king, to whom 
they were strongly attached, and whose loyalty to 
Malcolm, although of their own blood, was lessened 
by the successful support he had received from a 
8axon army, and by a host of settlers who were to be 
rewarded with grants from the country they had con- 
quered. But the young king, possessing much force 
of character and the most intrepid courage, soon over- 
awed the murmurd of rebellion, and preserved bis do- 
minions entire, which consisted, at this period, of Scot- 
land north of the Forth, together with the Lothians 
and Cumberland : but the Hebrides, the Orkney, and 
Shetland Islands, were at this time independent of 
the Scotish throne. 

Gibbon, the Roman historian has given a picturesque 
description of ancient Caledonia in the following 
magnificent sentence :-^'' The masters of the fairest 
and most wealthy climate of the globe turned with 
contempt from gloomy hills assailed by the winter 
tempest—- from lakes concealed in a blue mist — and from 
cold and lonely heaths over which the deer of the 
forest were chased by a troop of naked barbarians !" 
A3 
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6 HlftTOBY OF PUNFBRXLINB. 

Woods, lakes, and marshes, are the prominent features 
of every country in its natural state, and peculiarly 
distinguished Scotland in ancient times. For several 
ages the forests continued to flourish, the marshes to 
stagnate, and the lakes remain to this day. The 
campaigns, and still more the improvements, of the 
Romans, the desolation of continual wars, and the 
waste occasioned by an increasing population, at length 
felled the woods, and, to a great degree, denuded the 
country. In the eleventh century the district of Fife 
and all the regions to the north of the Forth were in 
a great measure in a state of nature. They had been 
beyon4 the pale of Roman civilization; the Saxon 
population had not yet extended so far from the south, 
and of course the Celtic manners and usages continued 
in full force. 

Agriculture was at this period scarcely known in 
Scotland proper; that is northward of the Forth. 
The example set them by the Romanised descendants 
and the Anglo-Saxons of the south, had no influence 
on the barbarous manners of the northern population, 
who hated and despised them as aliens and intruders, 
and disdained, alike, themselves and their innovations 
on ancient customs. The Celts were yet in the hun- 
ter state of society, and subsisted chiefly on the game 
of the forest, and on the flesh and milk of their 
domestic animals. 

They had always a strong aversion to towns. They 
delighted solely (unless when engaged in war or pre- 
datory excursions), in roaming through the forest in 
quest o£ the wild animals, in digging up the roots of a 
few plants, and in picking the scanty fruits of spon- 
taneous giowth which a sterile climate afforded. There 
were scattered over the extent of the country a few 
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INTRODUCTORY VIEW. 7 

hamlets and villages^ but scarcely any places deserv- 
ing the name of towns in the modern sense of the word. 
Where there are no towns there can be no division of 
labour, and of course no variety of handicraftsmen. 
The individuals of every family are their own trade- 
men; and their habitations^ their clothing, and all 
their utensils of every kind, must be constructed and 
manufactured by those who use them. In such a 
state of society, the utmost rudeness must prevail in 
every department of social life : a hut of sod or of 
wattles afforded shelter from the storms of winter and 
the heats of summer : the skins of animals half made 
into a kind oi leather, and wool coarsely manufactured 
into a species of cloth, protected their bodies; and the 
smith (the most ancient of artizans) who forged their 
swords and spear-heads, was almost the only trades- 
man such a population had any occasion to employ. 

A Celtic people must speak a Celtic language ; and 
it is certain that, northward of the Forth to the con- 
fines of Caithness, the Gaelic was in the eleventh 
century the vernacular language of Scotland. Through- 
out the Lothians and to the southward, the Anglo- 
Saxon had long prevailed; the former having gone in- 
to disuse through the intrusion of a different race of 
people. In less than one generation, however, this 
people extended themselves partially into the regions 
of the north, and there gradually introduced, with 
themselves, a new language, new customs, manners, 
and institutions. 
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HISTORY OF DUNfEBMLINB. 



Origin of the Town. 

Dunfermline signifies, in Gaelic, The fort by the crooked 
rivulet; which fort refers to the building called Malcolm 
Ceanmore's tower that was placed on the peninsular 
mount in Pittencrieff glen. Dun signifies either a hill or a 
fort, because the strongholds were generally built on 
eminences. Fear means crooked or winding, and loin 
or It/n, a pool and a running water. In after times 
dun in Gaelic, and tun in Anglo-saxon, came to sig- 
nify a dwelling, a steading, a village, a town. Prom 
this tower Dunfermline, as a town, dates its origin, and 
derived its existence : hence the arms of the Town are 
a tower supported by two lions, with the motto, Esto 
rupes inaccessa ; '*be thou an inaccessible rock," alluding 
to the rocky precipice on which the tower was erected; 
In the progress of society, towns, properly so called, 
are late in being formed ; they are the result of a con- 
siderable degree of civilization, of an appropriate rela- 
tive situation, and of an incipient trade. In ancient 
times almost every inland hamlet, village, and town, 
derived their origin and existence from a castle or a 
monastery. The first of these causes was the most 
ancient in its operation, as in every rude society there 
were kings and chieftains before their conversion to 
Christianity, and of course previous to the foundation 
of religious houses. In barbarous times nations or 
tribes are commonly at war with one another, and it 
became necessary for the chiefs to construct strong- 
holds capable of defending them and their families 
from hostile assaults. In selecting a site for this 
residence, inaccessibility to attack was the main object. 
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ORIGIN OF THE TOWN. 9 

and if, in addition to difficulty of access^ stone^ wood« 
and water could be easily procured, the choice of 
ritaation would at once be decided. Hence most of 
the ancient castles and towers were built on promon- 
taries, or rocky precipices, — on islands^ or peninsulas 
that possessed strong natural as well as artificial 
defences. Around this secure abode, where the king 
or chief resided, his vassals and other retainers erected 
temporary huts of very frail materials, as near the 
castle as the nature of the gromid would admit ; and 
they were ready at all times and on every hostile ag- 
gression to defend both their lord and themselves. 
Thus hamlets arose: the size of which would be deter- 
mined by the dignity of the chief and the number of 
his followers. 

In those ages the kings and great barons were zeal« 
^lfily\ devoted tb the church. Th^ clergy postfessed 
great power ove^ their minds, and sedulously attached 
them to their interests. To found a religious house> 
and to endow it more or less, was an object of ambi« 
tion, because they were taught to believe that such 
pious grants procured their sublunary success and 
comfort, and obtained their future salvation. Hence, 
in the middle ages,, the kings founded and endowed 
monasteries or chapels adjoining to their places of 
residence, whence they derived immediate spiritual 
comfort while they lived, and a hallowed sepulchre 
at their death. This example was emulated by the 
powerful barons, and the. lesser according to the 
degree of their devotion or wealth. Such was the 
early association of church and king, the offspring of 
ignorance and of superstition in the dark ages. The 
religious establishments thus erected near a royal or 
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baronial residencey had also their haaodieta conUguou$j 
the inhabitants of which consisted of the bondsmen^ 
the freemen, apd mechanics, belonging to the monks* 
It might frequently happen that the hamlets were con- 
joined and formed a small village. In the course of 
events tliese villagers had small alkrtments of land 
assigned to them ; by slow degrees the population in-* 
creased ; strangers in time .added to the number ; 
some small trade and mai^ufactures be^an to be carried 
on ; and at length the hamlet was called a town, &ad 
had certain privileges poiiferred on it by the monas- 
tery, the baron, or the king* 

In this xoanner DunfermUne had its origin hi the 
reign of Malcolm Geanmore, from the united domesticsa 
of the tower in the glen, and of the adjacent convent, . 
about seven hunched and fifty years ago. 

The site of Malcolm's tower was strikingly adap* 
ted for a stronghold, and ooukL not fail of attracting 
A rude engineer of the eleventh century. Fordun says, . 
it was a place extremely strong by natural situation, 
and fortified by steep rucks ; in the middle of which 
there is a pleasant level, likewise defended by rock 
and water, so that it migbt be imagined that t^ie 
following words were descriptive of this place. — 
NonJ^ondnifaeilis, vix adeumlaferis. " it is difficult 
to men, scarcely accessible by wild beasts." The 
venusta fdaniHes, or pleasant level on which the 
tower was built, forms the summit of a very steep 
eminence, that rises abruptly out of the glen, and 
causes the rivulet to wind round its base, forming a 
peninsulfu The whole substructure of the glen on 
, both sides is formed of freestone, which projects in 
many places from the surikce, and these rugged df>« 
clivities must have been clothed with thick imper- 
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OftlGlK OP THB TOWN. 11 

vious woode^ rendering the summit extremely diflScult 
of access on three sides.** 

To understand properly the connection of events 
which gave rise to Dunfermline, it is necessary to 
give a very short description of the situation of the 
English throne^ from the period of lilalcolm's accession 
until the Conquest in 1066. 

On the accesnon of Emund Ironside to the Etrglish 
throne, he had a very formidable rival in Canute, 
king of Denmark, afterwards sumamed the Greats- 
hut Edmund being of the true Saxon line of monarchs, 
was chosen by the people. Canute still contended 
strongly against him ; and after many severe battles, 
between the Saxons and Danes, he gained a bloody 
victory over Edmund ; in consequence of which, he 
was obliged to divide the kingdom with his rival ; 
and his untimely death soon after, gave Canute quiet 
and undisturbed possession of the whole. This fierce 
monarch cut off some of the royal Saxon line, and 
forced others into exile. Among these were the two 
young sons of Edmund; who were banished to 
Hungary. 

Canute died in the year 1036^ and was succeeded — 
first by Harold Harefoot ; who was not distinguished 
for any virtue ;— and afterwards by Hardieanute, who 
was remarkable for cruelty and avarice. Having died 
suddenly, the Danish race of kings were so hated for 
their exactions on the people, that Edward, sumamed 
the Confessor, of the Saxon race, found, both from 
.g 

* A small fragment of this Tower yet remains ; it is part of a 
wall almost level with the ground. It has been very thick ; and the 
stones which are small, are strongly cemented with lime mixed with 
sea^avel, cof w bud m the atones themselves. 
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12 OBIOIN OF THB TOWN, 

Danes and Saxons^ an easy accession to the throne, in 
the year 1042. The two nationR, who had contended 
for two hundred years, laid aside their ravages there* 
after: and, as if wearied with mutual slaughter, united 
in support of each other, and formed ever after, in 
England, but one people. 

The reign of Edward was lasting and happy. He 
had lived long in Normandy ; and in some measure 
adopted the language and learning of that country. 
He brought with him a number of the Norman nobility 
to the English court; which was afterwards productive 
of many bad effects. The easiness of his temper, to- 
gether with his superstition, paved the wa^ for another 
invasion of the country: as if the English were destined 
always to be governed by foreign masters. Although 
Edward was married he left no children, and. the throne 
should have been filled by his nephew : but there was 
a formidable and more successful rival. 

It has already been mentioned, that Canute sent out 
of the kingdom the two young sons of Edmund Iron- 
side. Edward, the oldest, had, during his exile, 
married in Hungary. By his wife he had a son, named 
Edgar -Stheling, and two daughters ; one of whom, 
probably the youngest, was Margaret, afterwards the 
Queen of Malcolm Ceanmore. Edward, with his family, 
had returned from Hungary, in the latter end of the 
reign of the Confessor, probably with the view of suc« 
ceeding him: but he died a short time after his arri\al; 
and left Edgar ^theling his right to the English throne. 
Edward the Confessor died in 1066, without nam* 
ing his successor : and Edgar's right was opposed by 
Harold, the son of earl Godwin ; by whose interest, - 
chiefly, Edward had gained the throne. Harold alleged 
that he was appointed successor by will. His preten* 
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aiotis were believed by wme, and flowed by all ; as 
Edgar'e character was reckoned too^ feeble to sway the 
seeping ih those aiergetie times. But Harold's exal- 
tation was only the prelude to his calamities. He was 
opposed by his own brother Tostig, who, obtaining 
the assistance of a Norwegian army, met the forces of" 
Harold at Stanford bridge, where a bloody conflict 
ensued, in which Tostig was completely defV;ated, and* 
he took relfoge in Scotland with Malcolm Canmore. 
But Harold's joy on his ^reat victory was extremely 
short; for, immediately after ii, William duke of 
Normandy, surnamed the Conqueror, landed at Hast- 
ings, in Sussex, and laid claim to the English crown. 
The celebrated battle of Hastings was fought on the 
14th October, 1066, with the most determined bravery, 
on both sides, during the whole day : but accident^i^ 
rather tlian superior courage, gave the victory to the 
Normans ; and William, the first monarch of a new 
dynasty, ascended the English throne, which was 
destined to be possessed by his descendants, even to 
our own times. 

Edgar iEtheling. being thus, by the success of 
William, completely frustrated in his hopes of gaining 
the throne of his ancestors, retired to Scotland, under 
.the protection of Malcolm II L; probably with the 
iriew of engaging him in his interest. He afterwards 
went to reside with his kinsman the earl of Northum- 
berland ; but no favourable prospect of succeeding in 
his wished having occurred, he determined again to 
return to Hungary with his family ; and had made 
part of the voyage, when a storm drove them on the 
coast of Fife, near the residence of Malcolm Ceanmore. 
The result is well known. Margaret became his 
queen ; and proved an inestimable blessing, not only to 
fi 
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Malcolm^ but to the whole nation over which she rul^. 
She had six sons and two daughters : all of whom she 
educated in the most virtuous and religious manner; 
as their future lives so strongly evinced. 

The conquest of England by William of Normandy, 
and the marriage of Malcolm to a Saxoo princess, 
tended to produce an important epoch in the history 
of Scotland. The success and subsequent conduct of 
the Norman monarchy forced a great number, of the 
principal Anglo-saxon families^ who were opposed alike 
to the new dynasty and its oppressions, to leave the 
kingdom. William, like all conquerors, had to pro* 
videamply for his num^ous countrymen and adherents: 
this could only be done at the expence of the old 
landlords, by seizing on the estates of all who conti- 
nued to oppose his government, or murmured against 
his tyrannical administration. Numbers of those 
strongly attached to the subdued dynasty, sought 
refuge in Scotland, with a princess of their lineage, 
and a king, who, for many reasons, felt himself much 
interested in their welfare. The king and queen of 
Scotland had also reasons of ^tate for the hospitality 
which they afFordedito the exiles. Their own subjects 
were in a state of the utmost rudeness. Destitute of the 
elegant,andeven ignorant of most of the useful arts, they 
were in many respects, but little removed beyond the na- 
tural condition of bkrbarians. Agriculture, the mos£ 
usefulofall the arts, couldscarcely besaid to be practised, 
to any extent beyond the Forth. Architecture, unless 
in a religious house, (and these were but few,) had not 
yet been introduced. To the various manufacturing 
arts that embellish society, there was no attention direc- 
ted. Whatever pertained to clothing — ^to domestic fur- 
niturie— to utensils, were simply and scarcely what na- 
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ture and necessity demanded. Such an inert mass' 
required leaven. Hie introductioA of a more civilized 
race was needed to enlarge the ideas, and to improve 
the habits of a people so rude and ignorant. This 
accession of emigrants from the south, yfho were 
comparatively more intelligent and refined, conferred 
national advantaged that could scarcely be too highly 
estimated. Malcolm himself was altogether unlettered, 
for he could not even read. He was a warrior, and 
warriors in that age generally despised learning as 
monkiah and unmanly; but he had resided many years 
in Bngland, and even at the court of Edward the 
Confesses, where he saw and learned much pertain- 
ing bodi to national economy and social comforts; 
and he must have perceived and felt the vast inferiori- 
ty of hia native country. His queen was born and 
educated at the court of Hungary, and had resided 
for several years at that of England, where she beheld 
all the knowledge and refinement practised in Eurcfpe 
in that age. The acquisition of such a queen was an 
important national benefit, and its good effects 
were afterwards amply expejienced> in the successive 
reigns of her children. 

The influence of Queen Margaret, together with 
the great number of Anglo-Saxon and Norman emi- 
grants, with their followers of various denominations, 
introduced, by degrees, not only all the arts which 
were cultivated in England, but also the use of the 
Anglo-Saxon language, which soon began to super- 
sede the Gaelic, especially along the coaat^ where a 
number of traders were settled. From this period com- 
menced a new era in every thing that characterises 
a nation*-in language— 4n manners— >in customs—in 
laws,— in religion— and in all the arts. Though in- 
B2 
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dependent as a kingdom^ Scotland began gradually 
thenceforth to piutake of all the advantages of su^ 
perior civilieation^ and to assume, diough with the 
utmost reluctaocej the distinguishing features of the 
neighbouriug kingdom. 



Founding of the Cmtvent.^ 

Tlie silenoe of hiatorical apices linden it dJAoalt 
to fix the preoise year in which tbe Convesit i^ llun.- 
fiesnnline w«8 b^'Un^ or what were the impeUaag noi^ 
tivc^ tbfttindueedtoits esuJb^shinent Sdii leas is it 
certain wfaeai Makolm's !» ver was huiit, or ixy whom. 
Mfi /led ijroin Boptiaai when a rerjr foung inaOy and 
had readied in £nglaiid duriog -die seventeen years 
that Maeheth hM the throne. If he iherefope sveetad 
this plaiee of jresideftee^ it joouat have been aubaequent Uy 
hi$ asoendi«g ^the throne^ in the /ear 1057- 

it is not improbable that a prkici^e of pious grati- 
tude instigated Malcokn to Ibund and endow a re« 
ligious house. This occasionally eeeurred in those 
agese He might have reooileoted that his anee^tor 
Malcolui XL logiiatitiidLe for a decisive victory obtained 
ovrr ti^e Dam^, NSt the year ]010« founded a nel^ioos 
e^t4bUsbment at ;Mortlach in Moray, near tiie aeene 
of %ne bloody oox»fli^t. In Uiis aad in other countries 
most of those foundations originated from thefu^lment 
of a religjknis vow for some signal deliverance from 
danger, or being put io pmeesaion of an object of 
aiixious desire* Malcolm was wholly illiterate, bnt 
he was certainly sueeptible of religious, impressions; 
md having at Uut gained the throne of bis ancestors^ 
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by the victory over the forces of Macbeth at Dun* 
sinnan, he may readily be supposed to have resolved 
thus to evince his gratitude to heaven, or perhaps 
perform a previous vow. In that age this was the 
usual way in which the kings and rich chiefs showed 
their devotion, and the degree of their piety was esti- 
mated by the munificence of their endowments. 

But we are rather bound to follow the authority 
of Boyce, who asserts, that Malcolm was persuaded 
to this pious act, by queen Margaret and Turgot her 
confessor, subsequent to his marriage ; and ordaining, 
that the church of the Holy Trinity at Dunfermline> 
should thereafter become the sepulchre of the 
Scotish kings. 

There were but few churches north of the Forth at 
this period; and these were generally occupied by 
the disciples of Columba; almost the only clergy then 
known in proper Scotland. Their convents and 
chapels were originally Kmall rustic edifices, construc- 
ted of wood or wattles, and covered with reeds and 
rushes. Stone structnres were late of coming into 
use, and excited at first the utmost wonder and 
admiration. The bishops and other clergy of south 
Britain, ^many of whom were skilful architects, had 
superintended many superb buildings, many ages be- 
fore they were introduced into the north ; but the 
period was approaching when its ecclesiastical 
architecture was to commence an imitation of the 
splendour of the sister kingdom. 

The buildings which Malcolm erected must have 
been at first but comparatively incons^erable, as there 
were only thirteen Culdees established there. It is 
probable there were only the church ^U remaining, 

B3 
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«nd aft many oelU and ether ftppartoients m -were 
necedssry for the aceomodation of l^iosefiimple memk». 
This old church is about ninety feet long and fifty- 
five fret in breadth. The nave, about fifty-four feet in 
height, is supported by ten massy columns, variously 
ornamented. The style is pure Saxon Gothic, and to 
those to whom architecture is interesting, the follow- 
ing epitome, it is presumed, will give some precise 
notions of the origin and progress of Gothic archi^^ 
fecture, both Saxon and Norman, concerning which 
so much has been written. 

Ecclesiastical Architecture. 

Gothic Architecture may be divided into 
two principal styles ; — the Saxon and the Norman 
having perhaps a similar origin, but differing widely, 
both in their general character and minuter details. 
The Saxon, the first in the order of time, was a corrup- 
ted copy pf the Roman Architecture, with some fanciful 
additions of the various artists who designed the struc- 
tures. When the Saxons (who were a most ignorant, 
fierce, and barbarous race), had conquered England, 
they carried havoc and devastation into every quarter, 
and reduced alike to ashes, public edifices and private 
habitations. But in the course of a century after the 
departure of the Romans, and when they had been 
converted to Christianity — ^Iiad become attached to fixed 
' residence and had acquired property, a zeal for erecting 
ecclesiastical buildings began to distinguish the new 
converts. They then had recoarse to the Roman 
works, which had escaped or withstood their former 
ravages. But as their workmen were without know- 
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ledge aad experience, it beeame abftohitely necesiary 
to have reccfurae to France, Italj, and the East; wfaicii 
was constantly piaictiaed by thoee wealthy ecdefiasttca^ 
who had resolved to erect churches. The general 
form of the earliest Saxon churcheSi was the BadUca, 
or Roman court of justice^ being a simple oblong, 
having pillars within the walls^ thus dividing the 
whole breadtli into three aisles. The chief entrance 
was at the west end, and the east was a circular recess, 
where was formerly placed the Roman tribune, but 
was now appointed to receive the christian altar. In 
after times additions were made to complete the form 
of the latin cross ; and, still later, toiirers were erected 
in the west front and over the centre of the cross. 
These edifices were characterised by great strength, 
and a certain degree of gloominess. Every portion 
of jthe building was solid and bulky, and approached 
to clumsiness of form. The walls were of great thick- 
ness without any buttresses ; the pillars were low and 
massy, and every window and arch of a semicircular 
form. The principal entrances were decorated with 
pillars and sculptured capitals ; round the arches were 
mouldings of curious variety, with bas-reliefs. The 
mouldings consisted of the indented zig-zag Etruscan 
scroll. The capitals of the columns were sometimes 
adorned with carvings of foliage or animals, and their 
surfaces covered with spirals,square3,lozenges,network, 
and other figures, eitlier engraved or in relief. 

Rome being the capital of the christian church, and 
for many ages possessing the most unbounded in- 
fluence over Europe, created a great intercourse, and 
afforded the dignitaries ample opportunities of 
becoming early acquainted with the forms and the 
splendour of the Italian churches. Their zeal and 
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vanity soon intrpduced similar edifices into th« several 
countries^ where they resided, and through their means 
the fashion for building churches became in a short 
time general and excessive. 

The crusades and pilgrimages, either to the holy se« 
pulchre, or some other sacred shrine, were the means 
of introducing into Britain, a more splendid era in 
architecture. Perhaps, too, it may not be incorrect to 
assert, that new ideas in this art were suggested 
and expanded by viewing those magnificent struc- 
tures, which were reared in Spain by the Arabians ; 
in which the most luxuriant fancy, peculiar to that 
ingenious race, seems to have revelled without restraint. 

In this country the artists were chiefly foreigners. 
During the crusades^ fraternities of those builders were 
formed, who assumed the name of Free Masons, and 
travelled from one kingdom to another, wherever their 
services were required. Their government was 
regular. A camp of huts was constructed adjoining 
to the building, which was to be erected. This was 
governed by a chief surveyor, and every tenth man 
called a warden, overlooked nine. From the different 
national styles which were formed and closely adhered 
to, it is probable that the ecclesiastics furnished the 
designs ; but it was of the first importance to have 
men who understood how to work upon a plan, and 
who were acquainted with the minutiae of execution. 

The Norman Conquest in the year 1006, gdve rise 
to an improved style of architecture in England, 
which has been denominated the Norman or later 
Gothic. After the conquerors had completely sub- 
dued the country, they established themselves in every 
part of the kingdom, and prosecuted the erection of 
ecclesiastical edifices with great zeal and success. 
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TIreirirtyle'waa dimifaar to the Saxon, aitd die ^Mtfi 
^^fitaeace, 'St firtt, comkted in tk«ir -foeittg of lat^ttr 
llnnexifiioti6^«p-iti their more kilty Tawltn^g •»-Mn citculftr 
pilknof grei^r diaiiieter-«-jraiaid ai«he8 and capiiialB, 
"whh curviDga much more elaborate and various ; but 
in liotk.lliere was a total absenoe of pedimeate and 
pinnaeks^ and of mdiea ^dth canopiea. Thia stj^ie 
laatod firon the year 1066, to the death of St^hea in 
1 Jb54> dufiag whioh short period, every quainter of tbo 
kkiipdiom iRaa^oinameBted by their vovk»> and no ieaa- 
than it*ieen.nKigBiic»it catfaedrala «Khil»it their tpUn- 
dideiitfBtiiiiis in eodesiastiGid architectaBe. 

BitHng this era the pauHei weh, about which bo 
ioiieh lias been writteQ, waa introdueed and became 
general about tile year ll9o. There have been diferent 
theories respectiog its origin ; some are of ophiion, 
thflftthe-chmtiansare ind€t>t!ed fbr It and most of tihe 
dettcate -features of .Gothve ardihecttire, to th^ 
invention nnd praetioe of lihe Saracens in Spain and 
the east. Others maintain t^at the variam changes 
took ^acs by a. gradual dBviation firoai the Koman 
ftfcyfe, and from 4die ndums caid caprkes of the Italian 
ariifaiteeta. A thind cksa ascxibes the beouties of tiie 
finest gothic» to the changes intnodaoed by theaole 
ingemiity of the En^g^iiah designen; -whilst a fourth 
have shown how this style may have originated in 
a wny totally independent of either Gkreek or Roman, 
architecture. They have with much ingenuity anp* 
posed, that the Gothic style was invented by the Gkiths 
themselves^ who being, accustomed, in pagan times^ to 
worship their deities in groves, which was a general 
practice^ began, when their new religion required 
cover<fd edifices, to construct their churches in imita- 
tion of a grwcp as clc^scly as.the nature of architecture. 
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would admit, and thus at onoe indulging their old 
prejitdioes and providing 1^ dieir present con venlmee' 
by a cool mcrptacte in a sultry dimate. This ii^«iio«o'- 
theory derires much probability from the close reMn«' 
blance that exists betwixt a regular avenue of; MU 
grown trees, intermingling dieir branches ovethead^ 
' and the long vista of a godiic cathedral. . There are 
others, again^ who think that the painted avdt took its 
rise merely from the intersection of circukr aryshes,^ 
and that these casual occurrenocs may have a^Mrded 
sufficient hintB to improve them into more pevUMlbrma. 
These, unsfced with the taste for minute and ddkate- 
ornaments^ as practised by the Saracens in Spain, 
and also with other ideas collected from the buildinga- 
of the eut; and the architects impelled by aeal> 
vanity, ca{uice, and an ardent spirit of ccHupetition, may. 
perhaps afford to many, a satisfactory explanatM>9 for- 
the changes and improvements, from, the perio4of tho 
most simple, to that of the most magnificent and 
luxuriant style of this school. 

During this first era of the new style, the arches 
were slightly pointed; the massy round pillar was 
divided and ocmverted by degrees into the taU slender 
column, supporting the sharply pointed arch, dis* 
tinguished by the name of lancet ; and the lofty spire^ 
finely tapered, gave a grace and airiness to the builcUng, 
in which those surmounted by towers were much- 
deficient. 

Tlie most splendid examples of the new style, ap* 
peared about a century after the conquest ; but with*" 
in that period there were raised many ecclesiastical 
edifices, which, although mixed with the less elegant 
ornaments of the old Saxon style, yet exhibited a gran- 
deur of design, and an elegance in every detail in the 
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execution, which left the fonner ttruetures far behind. 
9ttbdeqaent to this period, the gotUc style in all its 
de|p«rtq^ts» arrivied at a degree of saUimitf and 
beafil^, which had never been equalled in any ooutttry. 
Its ch«ract^9tic features, were an appai«nt fragiHty^ 
a Hgfatnew amidst all its strength and magnifloence. 
It was dtningttid»ed by its lofty spires and pinnades-^- 
by its pronunent buttresses, stcoiitg, yet slender^-^y 
its liirge and ramified windows?— its ornamental nichey 
j^nd jcaQopie»*^its sculptured saints^ animals, and plants 
-^hy the delicate net- work of its fretted roofs^ and 
the profusion of ornaments and nicety of detail scat- 
tered over the whole building. Such wonderful struc- 
tures in a dark sge, must have appeared to the astonished 
spectators, to have been reared rather by supernatural 
magic, than by the exertion of human ingenuity. 

The second era of the pointed style is considered to 
have lasted from the reign of Edward I. to that of 
lUchard II. including] about one hundred and- five 
years, during which the later gothic reached its ut- 
most perfection. Its proportions were graceful and 
elegant, its decorations rich, but sober, and great 
science was shown in the execution. This, it has 
been remarked, might be called the Triangular'arched 
order; as the prevailing arch admitted of an equilateral 
triangle, being ^actly inscribed between the crowning 
points of the arch, and its points . of springing from 
the imposts. 

The third division, comprising one hundred and 
forty years, is from ihe time of Richard II. to Henry 
VIII. terminating the reign of the better examples of 
the pointed gothic; this period exhibiting the florid, or 
pcnnted and depressed arch. £ very part of the build- 
ing was loaded with ornaments, tracery, fan-work, and 
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ikntastic scQlptures. SBII^ tiie nuinW ani*variieqr 
of these feziciftil eiDbeUiBhni«iit»-»tb0 exquldtQ iUdfc 
of the txeootion^ and ihe- vast extent; of witid0if% 
filled with paimed f^B$8, predueed a winidevAd digfw* 
of Burprise and adnkation. F^om thU peiWI diet 
insatiable disposilkm t^ vary and inoreaaa tbedeMra*i 
^n», al#eady so profiisei led, subscqaeHdy^t^iiU ito 
ocmltiBioil anok deapieaUe intemiixtuvei wUeh look' 
place. 

Havhrg thus given some account of die boiMlAgs 
dedicated to religion in the beginning of the' twalfdl 
century; and in subsequent periods, it is now natural* 
to inquire, what was the religion planted in tbis district 
of Scotland in that early age, and what was the pecm^ 
iiar character of the priesthood ? 



The CyMees, 

. THI9 Qrigii\aL monks^.tbat were placed in Dunfem^-r 
line Priory, were Culdees, and probably, tl^irteen 
in number. Like all the other Culdee uiona^teries, it 
wa« dedicated to the. Hol> Trinity. It continued a 
Priory until the reign of David I., about sixty years. 

According to the best authorities^ the nanie of 
Culdees was derived from the notion of their retreat 
and seclusion from the world. In the Welch eel sig- 
nifies .shelter, or hiding, and would form in the plural 
Celj^tU, Celtfdwf^s, The following sketch will be 
foond to cont&in every important particular of the 
origin and progress of this order o^ religious., that is 
worthy of notice. 

CoLUMBA, the celebrated founder of the Gul dees,. 
came from Ir^^laud, and landed at lona^ in the year 
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563. This is a small island^ separated from the west 
point of Mull, by a narrow sdund. He was accom- 
panledby twel ve companions^ or disciples^ with reference 
to the number of the apostles^ His pious purpose was 
to pr«ach the gospel to the northern provinces ; and 
having obtained the jH'otection of Brudi, then kinc^ 
of the PictSy he was put in possession of the island of 
lona, or Hii, for the purpose of ereetmg a monastery, 
of which he wae Abbot or chief director. 

Aitbough, perhaps, Christianity had been partially 
preached, even in the north of Scotland, for ages pricr 
to this period, yet Columba was the first in this couti* 
try who instituted a rule, denominated *• The Rule of 
loua ;** and who had a regular establishment of mon- 
kish observance. The system of monastic seclusidii' 
had, long before this, become geneial throughout the 
christian world ; and great numbers, from a mistaken 
principle of piety, reckoned it absolutely incumbent 
on them, either to retire, individually, into caves and 
solitudes, or to become members of constituted 
.monastic societies. 

In Hii the Culdees spent a great portion of their time 
in reading the scriptures, in meditation, and prayer. 
They delighted in seclusion and were altogetlter de- 
voted to religious exercises, having abandoned the 
pursuits and vanities of the active world. Differing 
•botli in doctrine and iu discipline from the estai.lished 
canons of the Romish church, they followed their own 
traditions, which were alleged to have been directly 
derived from the followers of the apostleS. 

But Jona partook of the nature of a college, or semi- 
nary, as well as of a monastery. A great number oii 
persons were here instructed in the doctrines of the 
gospel, who, under the denomination of monks, or 
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presbyters, or bishops^ were afterwards as missionariesr 
sent throughout the realm, and -either preached to the 
people as occasions might offer, 01^ were settled in 
monasteries founded by the piety of kings. During 
several ceiitut'i^s theyfortried the regular clergy of 
Scotland ; and in the early ages were maintained 
partly by the ^ork of their own hands, and partly by 
Uie gifts df the pious. They were much beloVed, 
and were even held in the highest reverence by every 
class of people. Indeed it may be safely asierted, 
ihat the presibyterian impress* which they, stsmped on 
Scotland »t large, was never wholly eflPiiced, even in 
the most triumphant' perioda of Rotnish asc^dancyi 
but continued to exist, though in a feeble states even 
until the Eefbrmation ; when this form of cfavrch 
government became (from the influence of njftional 
predilections* and traditions not altogether forgotten) 
paramonnit in Sdotland.' 

Althoug^h learning in the age of Columba was con- 
'fined within very narrow limits, and' cohsisted almost 
solely in a knowledge of theology, j^et it was ooncetN 
trated in this small spot, and the Ocean School, in the 
dark ages, became celebrated all over Europe, not only 
for its superior sanctity, but also for the various attain- 
ments in wisdom, of which it could boast. 

The doctrine and government of this seminary, and 
of those derived from it, were alone deduced from the 
scriptures and from the practice of the primitive 
church, and were maintained independent of the 
Romish jurisdiction. Columba taught his followers 
to consult these oracles only, and to receive nothing 
as of authority, but what is to be found in tlie writings 
of the prophets, evangelists, and the apostles. Hence 
it followed that, for several generations, they seem to 
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have been uoitaiated with the errors which at that 
time prevailed in the church pf Rome. 

By several ancient writers it is admitted^ that the 
gospel increased greatly by means of the ministrations 
of the Culdees; . that they elected one from among 
themselves to he their bishop— that this bishop had no 
fixed diocese-^that they themselves were the sole judges 
of the supposed necessity of an increase of the number 
of bishops — ^that these bishops were at first supported 
merely by free gifts — and lastlyj that they retained 
the right of election until they were forcibly deprived 
of it. , 

In the course of time the Culdees .extended them- 
selves wi^lely^ and had monasteries or cells in various 
places throughout the country. The town . of Aber- 
uethy was oiie of their principal seats, and very high 
antiquity has been assigned to its religious foundation. 
It is supposed to have taken place about the year OOOj 
during the reign of the Pictish king^ Nethan II. and 
continued, until converted into a priory of canons 
regular in the year 1273. It would appear that this 
establishment was of a similar nature to that of lona^ 
where much care was exerted in the instruction of 
youth in all the learning of the times ; ^d as Aber- 
nethy was the capital of the Pictish, monarchy, it was 
^yen entitled to the honourable designation of a 
royal university. 

About the year 'JOO the isle of St. Serf, in Loch- 
leven, was given to the Culdees as an establishment; 
and the priory erected here was enriched by many 
lils^al donations, amongst others Macbeth and Mal-> 
colm ill. bestowed se>eral endowments on these 

Uiiildees^ 

B2 ' 
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At Dunkeld there wass a Caldee monastery estab- 
lished about the beginning of the ninth century. 

Awcht hundyr wynter and fyfteen, 
¥n God tuk fteyseh of Mary nehene,.-. 
^ The kyng of Veychm Constantyne, 

Be Tay then foundyd JDwnkeldyoe... 
The Byscfaope and Chanowngs thare, « 
Serwys God and Saynct Colme seculare. 

Wyntown** Crony kik 

When the Danes had burnt the monaatiery at Idna, 
tlie relics of Golumba were removed hither, ^hich »uc-' 
cecded to t in dignity and authority; he was de-' 
dared the patron saint of the kingdom, «nd miraculous 
virtues were ascribed to his relics.* 

About the beginning of the ninth century, the 
Culdees had a monastery and various endowments at 
St. Andrews. To this sacred retreat^ king Constan- 
tino, abandoning the cares of a throne and of the 
world, retired in his old age, and died abbot of the 
place. 



* This appears to have been coatiuued, even long after the cxtinc- 
tioa of the Culdees ; for m the year 1500, a fatal pe«tilenoe raged 
throughout Scotland, from which the city of Dunkeld alone escaped,' 
through the merits of i\» holy patron. On certain lands in the dio. 
«e:&e, where the disease was abounding, the bishop caused the sacra- 
meats of the church to be administered to tliem, but the pl^igue re- 
sts ing this application, he caused holy water, in which be washed a 
bone of the blessed Golumba, to be sent to the patients, and many 
drinking of this were completely cured: but one jolly toper, vho, 
even in his distress, had not lost the relish for good liquor, replied 
to the chancellor who brought the holy draught, ^^ Why does the 
bishop send us water to drinjc ? 'I would roach mtber he had sent 
me the best liquor in his cellar !** Of course he, and all who refused 
to drink the bone-water, died of the plague. 
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. Nyne hundyr W)ntyr and^iMht ^kere^ 

Q^^ g»yiie all J)iM»ald> dayit wete, 

Ueddis sovne cald Constantine, 

Kyng was thretty yhere ; aad syne 

Kyiig he sessed for to be. 

And in Sanct Andrewys a Kylde, 

And there he lyved yheres fyve, 

And Abbot mad^ endyed hys lyve. * WynUmn* 
Bbechin was^ in an early age; a distinguished seat 
of tile Culdees. It is said of Kenneth III. who began 
to reign in 970, — *' This is he who gave the city of 
Brechin to the Lord," i. e. to the Culdees. At Dun- 
blane there was a convent of this order, which con- 
tinued even after the erection of the bishopric by 
David 1. In 1010, Malcohn II. having defeated the 
Danes at Mortlach, in Moray, soon after founded a re- 
ligious house in gratitude for his victory. Thefe was 
another at Monimusk ; and at Portmoak, near Loch- 
leven, a religious house was founded at an early period. 
It has been supposed, with much reason^ that when 
the fatal stone was transferred, by^ Kenneth the son of 
Alpin from Argyle to Scone, a similar foundation 
would be established here* It has been conjectured, 
t\mi. there was a college of C&ldees at. Kirkcaldy, 
Wvhifih. was, and should be balled Kirk-^culdee, and 
that: the ancient name was CeHa~Culdeorum •; it is also 
^said, that the place was named Kirkceladie, which 
was changed during the Scoto-Saxon period to 
Kirkcaledie. .- At a very early period there was a re- 
ligious house belonging to this order at Culross. It 
was here that St. Serf resided for many years, as we 
learn from Wyntown. — 

And cure the wattyr, of purpc-s, . . 

Of Forth he pasyed till Calroas : 
Thare he begowth to red a ground, 
Quhare that he thowcht a kyrk to found. 
C3 
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From Culroes he went to Loehleven, where he re- 
mained several • years ; he afterwards returned to 
CuktMs^ where 

He yhald with gad devotyowne, 
Hys cors til halowed sepulture, 
And his saule til the Creature. 

Mailros has a claim to be reckoned the most ancient 
6>eat of the Culdees, on the mainland. The name is 
supposed to be Gaelic^ compounded of Mull^ or Maol, 
hdre, and lioss, a promontory. This was a famous 
nursery for learning and religious men^ who were 
filled with zeal for propagating the gospel, among 
tiieir neighbours the pagan Saxons. There were 
several other places south of th^ Forth, where similar 
foundations existed in very early times. 

As might have been supposed the Culdees tnade 
various settlements in the Hebrides, and in the 
Orkney islands, and spread some knowledge of the 
gospel there at a very remote period. 

The memory of Columba was long held in the 
highest veneration, and the number and distancea of 
the charches dedicated' to him are the strongest proofs 
of the extent of his authority. There were Kilcolm- 
kils, a derivation from his name, built in Morven^ in 
Cantire, in Mull, in Isla, in North Uist, in Benbecula, 
in Skye, in Sutherland, in Harris, in Loch Columkill, 
in Lewis, in Sandy, in Orkney, in Aberdeen-shire, in 
Wigton-shire, and in many other places. • 

There is no doubt that, for several ages, tlie Culdees 
faithfully adhered, wherever they visited, and in all 
their monastic settlements, to the tenets and institutes 
of their founder;' they clung fast by their revered 
Alma Mater at lona — that their doctrine, in many re- 
spects, and t! elr external ritual, dirertd widely from 
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tb« <rburdi of Rome^^-and that, whenever the kgiti- 
inate adherents of the latter came into contact, the 
Culdeed kept aloof and strenuously opposed their 
innovations. 

The main points in which they differed from the 
Romish churchy consisted, first, in the time of observ- 
ing Lent: this will be afterwards alliided to. 
Second, they rejected auricular confession, as well as 
absolution, and confessed their sins to God alone, be- 
lieving that only He could forgive sins. Third, the 
Culdees, without any ceremonies whatever, baptized in 
any water they came to. Fourth, they denied the doc- 
trine of the real presence, which is so distinguished an 
article of the romish faith. FifUi, they withstood the 
idolatrous worship of the Romish church. It was the 
common practice of the Culdees, to dedicate their 
principal churches to the Holy Trinity, and not to 
the virgin or any saint Thus, the monastery at Dun- 
fermline, was so dedicated like the other Culdean 
. establishments. Sixth, they offered no prayers for the 
dead. They neith^^r prayed to dead men, nor for 
them. In their public worship they made honoura- 
ble mention of holy persons deceased ; offering a sac- 
rifice of thanksgiving for their exemplary life and 
death, but not by way of propitiation for sins. 
Seventh, they rejected the doctrine of work s of superero- 
gation. They were so tar from pretending to do 
more good than they were obliged to do, much le€s to 
superabound in merit for the benefit of others, that 
they readily denied all merit of their own. Eight, the 
Culdees entered into the marriage state like the laity, 
but abstained from their wives, when it came to their 
turn to minister. They had' some property in com- 
mon, but what was of value was at their death pos- 
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sessed by their faitaiiies ; and succession ttt tile sacr^^ 
office was often hereditary. ' * 

Oil the whdfe, the Culdees, in their doctrines and 
simple mode of worship, have been supposed, and not' 
without rea^on^ to have resembled, very nearly, the 
presbyterians of modem times. There ha^ been a 
great deal of controversy on this point. The followers 
of episcopacy strenuously asserting tliat the Guldees, 
fn every age, entirely conformed to the institutes of the 
Romish ftiith ; while the presbyterians as sttoigly 
maintain, that they essentially difFered in many impor« 
^T^^M^ iparticulars, both of doctrinal principle and of 
ecclesiastical regulation. Cblumba and his twelve 
discfp-cs, and their successors, for a long period, par- 
took largely, thefe is no doubt, of that ascetic spirit 
which had pervaded more or less the whole Cbristiatt 
church. Seclusion- from the world and solitary. medi^ 
tation in sequestered" corners were practices in the 
greatest repute, and reckoned unequivocal tests of 
piety. To these were added 'the strictest habits of 
temperance, and abstemiousness of every, destription: 
The degree of devotion was estimatci by the pft^i va^ 
tibns submitted^ to, and the austerities "that these ani 
chorites prescribed to thetnselves. Long fasts- and 
vigils were eagerly practised, and it was ^firmly- %e- 
* Reved that in so far as the corporeal senses were tmittA 
dulged and mortified; in the same degree did the soul 
paHake of spiritual advantages. The Guldees were 
extremely useful in their age ; they widely propagated 
some knowledge of the christian precepts, and-by.ex^ 
hortation and example, in some degree, mitigated the 
ferocities of a barbarous people, and thus have deserved 
the commendation of posterity; but they were ignorant 
and unenlightened, saving in the tenets of religion; they 
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were Celtic pnesU who bad been bred in the kingdom, 
and who had never seen and had heard but littie of 
the improvements in art^ in science^ and in all that 
civiliaes mankind whicli were comparatively kno.ui 
tokd practised in other countries. Of confined minds, 
aod animproved by foreign intercourse, they never 
attempted to carry the present generation a step beyond 
the narrow limits of the past, in any species of national 
improvement ; and they would have continued to go 
on ux the. same rude and unprogressive manner, from, 
generatipn to generation^ without once endeavouring 
to advance with other nations, or without being con- 
scious that they were at all behind them, in process 
of time, Ihe Cuidees even degenerated from their primi- 
tive simplicity; and they gradually gave way, in several 
places, to the faith and the forms that began to pre- 
vail, and that were strongly supported by those in 
power^ until the spirit of the age*— the weakness inci* 
dent to human nature — ^the terror of expulsion 
from their monasteries, and the urgent solicitations 
that were sedulously used, lessened, by degrees, the 
number of the ancient points of disagreement, and in- 
duced to a greater, if not to a total conformity with 
the then prevailing ecclesiastical discipline and 
rituaL In consequence of the cpntinual oppressions 
and usurpations of the canons regul^ , supported by the 
popes and the, patronage of kingB> the Cuidees rapid- 
ly diminished vx number, and« after a tedious and 
severe struggle, seen^ to have totally disappeared in the 
thiiteenth century.* 



* See Sibbalid*8 History of Fife, Chalmers* Caljdenia, loL Isu 
and especially Dr. Jame8on*8 lii»tory of the Cuidees. 
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Queen Margaret. 

Malcolm Ceanmore was of a warlike disposition* 
Daring the beginning of hh reign he was occopied 
in establishing hb throne on a (irm basis;. for being- 
considered bjr his northern subjects in. the light of an- 
alien^ since he had attained his throne by Saxon ao-* 
sistahce, the turbulent clans were hostile to hissupretpe • 
authority, and continually ; fomenting rebellion. « 'But 
after he had subdued alV internal dissentions he dipeoN., 
ti^d his> attacks on the 'English territories. The Nor-^ 
mans^ under William; were justly censideredas' intra- 
ders-; and the discontented Saxon nobles were coiw 
stantly leaguing amongst them sel ves^ v mid engaged' 
the Scotish king in their behalf. He made several in-, 
cursions into the north of .England; and laid waste the 
whole country; Oti one of tliese occaisions he brought^ 
liwayso many captiV*s,'that iift niftny years they were' 
to be found in every Scotish village^ and even in « 
every hovel. 

After his marriaige to a SaKon princess; Malcolm- 
bad still stronger inducements to hostility against the 
Norman dynasty. ' Edgar^ his brother-inf-law, being 
the lineal heir to the English throne, he made levery 
effort, in conjunctibn with some of the most powerful 
Saxon nobility^ to recover his rights. In pursuance of 
this purpose,' be attempted to gain possession of 
Alnwick castle, but was killed there, in an ambusby 
along with his eldest son, Edward, about the age of 
sixty-nine years. 

Malcolm was a magnanimous prince. He possessed 
great courage and steady perseverance in his purposes, 
and asserted the independence of his kingdom, during 
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twenty-seven years, aigmnst all' the resdnrees ' of 
William the Conqueror and his saeee^/Bdir. * 

Queen lilargaret only survived to h^r ^of the death 
ef her husband and her eldest ioa; she died in the 
eastle of Edinbur^, on the 16tk November, 10^. : 
' The acqo5'8ition of such a prindess sfs Margatet^ 
brought with it many national advantages. She may 
be justly reckohfed an extraordinary Woman; and, con- 
sidering the riide age in which she lived, as a mora? 
proSi^y. Subsequent to her marriage, thete was be- 
held, for the first time in Seotlwid, a nbrthem courts 
with the manners of the south. She intredaced an 
elegance and splendour, Tritherto unknown to'the rude 
Gaelic chiefdans, by dressing herself Kmignificently 
m rich garments of various colours, imported From 
foreign countries, and inciting others to foildw het 
example. The state of the king was greatly augmen- 
ted in his public appearances, by a more numerous 
retinue; and in private, by more sumptuous entertain- 
mpetits, and banquets served up in rich plate. She 
collected a number of females, of the best families, 
about her person, and instructed them in elegant em<* 
broidery and such accomplishments as were suited to 
their rank. The utmost decorum of manner, and the 



. • I\Ialcoliu OanmOTe and his family must be pecutiarly interesU 
ing to modiern Dunfermline. Here was the occasional royal resi- 
dence of him and Ills queen, who was the tutelar saiht of the Abbey ; 
jrerfaapspart of Ins ehildireii were bora h€te^ i.e. at the Tower-hill. 
IIU !K)nK,especiaUy David, gnuted large endbwmmts'to the Abbey ; 
so that the family are like heir-loom* of the town, whicn are fondly, 
cherislied by one generation, and handed down to the veneration 
of the next^ Every circumstance, tbeiefbre, in their history, having 
'any relation to Dunfennline, ought to be preserved in a history of 
4he town. 
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•triotcst decency of convertation, were csrefuUy en^ 
joined ; nothing ttnaeemly was ever done or utterM 
in her presence. 

Margaret exercised the moat unbounded benevc^ 
lence both in pnblic and private. The poor were re- 
lieved, the naked were clothed^ and numeroue cap- 
tives w^re released from their miserable bondage, by 
her bounty and interference ; yet there was no oaten* 
tation in her charity, nor any vanity in the exercise of 
ber numerous virtues, for they sprang immediately 
from the heart, and were the genuine fruits of sixw 
cere piety. 

In that age, religion, even in the purest heart and 
the most cultivated understanding, was naixed with 
much superstition and many unnecessary austeritie& 
Even Margaret yielded to the spirit of the times, and 
perhaps went to too great ah excess in her humiliation^ 
and in her imitation of the ancient practices of the 
church. " She is said every morning to have prepared 
food for nine little c^ldren, all indigent orphans; on 
her bended knees she fed them ; with her own hands 
she ministered at table to erowds of poor persons, and 
washed the feet of six every evening. Wliile the king 
wafi busy in affiurs of state, she repaired to. the ahar, 
and there with prayers and tears offered hert-elf a wil- 
ling sacrifice to the Lord. In the season of Lent, be- 
sides reciting particular ofHces, she went through the 
whole psalter, twice or thrice within the space of 
twenty-four houri^ Before the time of public mass, she 
heird five or six private masses ; after that service she 
fed twenty-four persons, and then, and not till then, 
»be re.ired to a scanty ascetic meal. She thus injured 
her health by her long vigils, fastings, and mortifica- 
tions." These are no doubt shades in her character. 
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bat they were die observances ef the times^ in ^tke 
most nnaffeetedly religions <;luimcters.* 

Queen Margaret was zealous^ but not without know- 
ledge ; she had studied the theological institutes^ and 
was well acquainted with what was esteemed the or* 
^odox practices of th^ catholic church in those days! 
It-appeared to her that the Culdee clergy indulged in* 
certain errors, inconsistent with the genuiiie canons 
df the chnrch, particularly with regard to the time of 
observing lent A famous conference on this subject^ 
which was held between her and the 8cotish clergy, is 
related by her confessor Turgot The clergy were 
Celts, and of course did not understand the .Anglo- 
Saxon language j the queen spoke the latter without 
knowing a single word of the Celtic; and Malcolm, whp 
understood both, acted as interpreter. The meeting 
lasted for three days, during which the queen aaton- 
ished the monks with the extent of her theological 
knowledge. 

The influence that the gentle Margaret had gained * 
over the rough. mind of Malcolm, by her virtues and 
conjugal affection, is recorded by Turgot, " Malcolm^ 
he says, respected the religion of his spouse, was fear- 
ful of offending her, and listened to her admonitions; 
whatever she loved or disliked, so did he: although he 
could not read, he frequently turned over her prayer 
books, and kissed her favourite volumes; he had them 
adorned with gold and precious stones, and presented 
them to her in token of his devotion." 

After her death her body was conveyed to Dun- 
fermline, and interred there, agree^ly to wh^t wi|8 
ordained at the founding of the Monastery — ^that it w^^ 
thenceforth to be the burial-place of the Slcotish Kime* 

Hailes* Annals, Vol. I.- 
D 
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Damd L 

Alkxandbr I., tlw fifth 8011 of Malcolm aod Margaret, 
although he displayed much energy in managing the 
civil affairs of his kingdom, and was hence called iite 
Jierce, yet was much devoted to the interests of the 
church. He was attached to learning ; and was liberal 
in collecting relics, vestments, and books for the uae 
of the clergy. His donations were ample to the oon- 
vent at Dunfermline, and he is understood to have 
made very considerable additions to its buildings, 
which were begun on a small scale by his father. It is 
not very probable that any part of the remains of the 
monastery still to be seen, were erected in his time, as 
they exhibits marks of a latter style of architecture. 
Alexander died at Stirling^ in 1124, and was interred 
at Dunfermline, where were the tombs of his parents. 
David I. succeeded to the Scotish throne, and his 
reign began a new and splendid era in the civil and 
ecclesiastical government of Scotland. He was the 
Constantine of his age; and undertook and executed 
xnost extensive enterprises and reformations, both re* 
garding the number and extent of the sacred edifices, 
and the internal regulations of religious worship. 
Before the reign of Alexander, the ancient mode of 
worship was suited, in its simple forms, to the rude 
manners of the people ; but David had long resided at 
the court of Hc^ry I., where '' his manners were po* 
Hshed from the rust of Scotish barbarity," and he had 
become enamoured of the magnificent structures, and 
the imposing forms of church service he had seen in 
England. The Culdees by this time had become re- 
itiss, in some places, in the performance of religious 
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worship ; at least they often refiued to conform to cer« 
tain regulations, which they were enjoined to practise. 
The king was a aealous partisan of the Romish ob- 
servances; and any deviation from its doctrine and 
discipline had his reluctant toleration. It should also 
be observed, that the kingdom had, at this period, 
received a vast accession of En^ish, Norman, Flemish, 
and other jitrangers> who wondered no doubt at the 
paucity of religious establishments, and the poverty 
of .those that existed, and who made invidious com- 
parisons between what they had been accustomed to, 
and what they then beheld. David, in his new enter- 
prises, was actuated by the most princely liberality ; 
all his conduct, as it regarded the interests of religion, 
seemed the result of magnifijcent conceptions; and his 
plans were executed on the grandest scale. He did 
not circumscribe his seal, a^d he could not fulfil the 
views of his policy by confining himself to one or two 
religious foundations, but he planted them in almost . 
every district of his now extensive doikiinions, that their 
influence might be universally extended, and, like a 
chain of forts in a conquered country, might produce 
the same effects in the religious as those do in the 
civil world. 

There cannot be ^y doubt, tlut David, besides 
being actuated by motives of siocere piety, had like* 
wise in view the accomplishment of civil aud politi- 
cal changes and improvements, which could not be 
effected so powerfully by any other means, than by 
numerous religious establishments. In England he 
had witnessed the extensive ameliorations produced in 
agriculture and other useful arts, by the enlightened 
influence and industry of the clergy, who were the 
depositaries of all the knowledge and skill of the age, 
D3 
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and the medid through which it was extensively comma- 
nieated ; and he was anxious to avail himself of the saaae 
means o^ national impvovement in his native dominions. 
With the same view he invited from the south a very 
great number of Anglo-Saxons and Normans of rank, 
to wliom he assigned ample possessions^ on which 
they settled with their various followers. The spirit 
of the times reared these useful innovations : Scot^ 
Issid was from year to yvar acquiring a mixed popu- 
lation > and the national interest demandedy that it 
should be drawn out of the andent Celtic tract** 

The following list will shew the real and industry 
wlricb David displayed in advancing the interests of . 
the ehui%h.---^'' Before he ascended the throne^ and 
v^^e yet earl of Huntingdon^ in England, hefbunded 
in the year 1113 a monastery of Tyrone monks at - 
Seftirk : in ll28, ^er his accession, be translated 
them to Kelto. In 1 128, he founded Holyrood-house, 
for canons regular. In 1140, the monastery of Les-* 
nv^hago. In 114d, the Abbey of Jedburgh. He 
fdhiided monasteries in Cambuskenneth, and in the 
Isle of ilAy. He largely endowed the Abbey of 
Benedictines at Dunfermline ; fVom whence he trans- 
planted a colony of monks to Urquhart ih Moray. 
He gSLT^ magnificent grants to the Abbey of Melross. 
He founded Cistercian monasteries at. Newbattk i at 
Kinloss ; and at Machline. He introduced Bemar- 
dine nuns into Berwick : and he founded convents for 



* in th« Library of the &culty of Advocates, there is preserved, a 
very elegant <:opy of St Jerome's Latin Bible« in manuscript, beau- 
tuiiUy illuminated. This Bible (according to an annexed note) is 
sud to have been used in the church of- Dunfermline in the reign 
of David I. 
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the same order at Three Fountains in Lammermuir^ 
and at Gullan in £ast Lothian. He introduced into 
North Britain the Knights Templars^ who acquired 
establishments at Temple, at BallanUadock in Mid 
Lothian, at Oggerston in Stirling-shire, at Mary Cul- 
ter on the Dee, at Aboyhe and TuUoch in Aberdeen- 
shire, at Inchinan in Renfrewshire, at St. Germains 
in East Lothian, and at Ancrum in Roxburgh-shire. 
The Knights of St. John of Jerusalem also owed to 
him their introduction into Scotland, and their esta- 
blishment at Torphichen,"* 

This lavish monarch likewise restored the bishop- 
rics of Glasgow and Aberdeen ; and he founded those 
of Dunblane, Brechin, Dunkeld, Moray, Ross, and 
Caithness. He, in his own life-time, saw the church— 
which he found in a mean and neglected condition—- 
attain, through his means, an eminence and extent of in- 
fluence, to which little could be added by his descen- 
dants. His successor, James I., is reported to have 
said, that " St. David was a sair saint to the crown :" 
but Chalmers justly observes, that *'the experience of 
James did not enable him to reflect, that it was not so 
much the profusion as the policy of his predecessor, 
which had induced him to create so many bishoprics 
for the government of the clergy ; and to found so 
many monasteries for the improvetnent of his people : 
neither did the intelligent James perceive, when he 
envied the opulence of David, that the rapacity of 
courtiers would, meanwhile, have seized what the 
clergy had improved, for their own benefit, indeed, 
but for the advantage of the nation." 

The Priory founded by i^Ialcolm, continued in this 

. .. .... I . II. 1 .1 I . , fi , I. . -. ■ .. i II 

See Caledonis, toL L p. 678. 
D3 
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ttate^ durhig his own reign^ and those of Donald Boan, 
Duncan^ Edgar^ and Aleicander I^ about sixty years. 
David^ iti the magnificence of his reforming spirit^ con- 
verted it into an Abbey, and brought to it fVom Can- 
terbur)', thirteen monks of the order of St. Benedict, 
in addition to the thirteen^Culdees of the Priory; and, 
influenced no doubt by filial veneratienfor its founders, 
and the affectionate recollections of early years, he 
heaped endowments on it in the most munificent 
degree. « 

It would be tedious and unnecessary to enumerate 
all the lands and other rights of property conferred 
on it, and to give a detail of the various sources of its 
revenue, and also of its numerous privileges as a reli- 
gious establishment ; but they were such as enabled it 
in after times, to acquire justly the reputation of being 
the most eminent Abbey in Scotland, for wealth, ex- 
tent, and beauty. 

The Chartulary of Dunfermline Abbey,* is the 
written record of its property, privileges, and posses- 
sions as a religious house, and is composed of tran- 
scrips f^om the original grants conferring them. It 
is a folio volume, consisting of 169 leaves of vellum, 
writen in an infinite variety of hands, from the middle 
of the thirteenth down to the middle of the sixteenth 
century ; containing above 600 deeds of different 
descriptions all arranged in the most irregular manner. 
About the year 1231, in the reign of Alexander IL 
the abbot and monks signified to the pope, that they 
had formerly been thirty, but in future these were to 
be fifty ; but the revenues of the monastery being in^ 

* Mr Dalyd has, in his *^ Alonastic Antiquities,*' published an 
analysis of the Chartulary, and from this very curious and interest, 
ing account, I have here taken such particulais a^ appear to be 
interesting to the general reader. 
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soffieient for die expense of receiving strangers^ viti*- 
tors, and the poor, they had bden obliged to eontra6t 
debts ; therefore, they besought the patronage of va« 
cant churches, that the Abbey might not suffer from 
inability to support divine worship, and diacharge the 
duties of hospitality. 

About 1231, the Abbey had, at great expence, been 
enlarged by more elegant structures. 

Pope Innocent IV., at the request of Alexander II., 
1244, empowered the abbot to assume the mitre, 
ring, and other pontifical ornaments. The abbot, 
prior, and sub-prior, were the principal ecclesiastics. 

In the same year, considering the excessive cold of 
the climate, the pope indulged the monks with the 
privilege of wearing caps, suitable to their order ; but 
they were notwithstanding, to prtserve proper reve- 
rence at elevation of the host, and other ceremonies. 

David I. granted to the Abbey, the whole wood 
necessary for fuel and building. Also, every seventh 
seal of those caught at Kinghom, after being tythed. 
From Malcolm they had the half of the fat of the 
whales that were caught or stranded in the Forth, 
excepting the tongue. The Abbot had a ship that 
was exempted from duties. The monks had a right 
to the Queensferry, and ship of Inverkeithing, on con- 
dition that those belonging to the court, as also stran- 
gers and messengers, should be passage free. They 
had likewise the customs of vessels entering the 
harbour of Inveresk. They had houses, lands, 
annuities, salt-pans, and they obtained a coal-pit in 
1291. They had one-eighth part of all fines for 
offences levied in Fife. They had the skins and fat of all 
anjmals killed atfestivals in Stirling, and in the reign of 
Alexander IH, they were entitled to certain duties 
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from the king's kitchen. The first ships arriving at 
Perth and Stirling^ paid theqi five merks of silver 
yearly, for vestments. 

The monastery had likewise a tenth of all the hunt* 
ing between Lammermuir and Tay : a tenth of all the 
king's wild mares of Fife and Fothrif : a tenth of all 
the salt and iron brought to Dunfermline for the king's 
use ; and a tenth of all the gold that might come 
to him from Fife and Fothrif. They had a tenth of 
the can payable to the king from Fife, Fothrif, and 
Clackmanan, in grain^ cheese, malt, swine, and even a 
tenth of the can of eels, and of all his lordships, in 
corn, animals, fishes, and money. The men belonging 
to the Abbey were exempted from labouring at castles, 
bridges, and all other works. 

. The abbot was superior of lands, the property of 
others, and received the resignation of his vassals 
sitting en their bended knees, and te^^tifying all due 
humility. The monastery enjoyed full and unlimited 
power in exercising all the rights of property ; and it 
was invested with the formidable power of enforcing 
these rights by excommunication. 

From the territory of the Abbey being a regality, 
the merchants and burgesses of Dunfermline might 
freely trade within its bounds ; but reserving to the 
king the great duties on hides, wool, skins, and other 
merchandises pi'oduced without the bounds. 

From various passages in the Chartulary, it i« evi- 
dent, that if the lower order of peasantry were not 
actual slaves, they were but one degree removed from 
bondage. A man and his whole posterity could be 
gifted from one to another, like so many beasts of bur« 
den. The master was entitled to any acquisition the 
slave or bondsman might make, and to the property 
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he enjoyed. Tke right of property in such boncbmen, 
could equally be the subject of legal trials as that in 
aa animal, in a house, or an estate. 

Pope Nicholas issued a bull, permitting the inhabi- 
tants of the diocfese of St« AndieMrai to use butter and 
other products firom. milk, without any scruple of coh« . 
sdeiice, during lent, when flesh is forbidden, oil of 
olives not being produced ia idle viainity. 

Us^idness qf the Monasteries. 

At this period of our progress in surveying ancient 
tiineff, it is presumed, that a few observations on the 
usefalnest qfthe moiuaterie^, so ntimerously erected in 
Scodand, will not be deemed oixt of place. 

1. Notwithstanding all the sarcasm and ridicule that 
the reformed authors have thrown on monks and 
monasteries, yet in the early ages of those institutions, 
and previous to the invention of printing, they were 
not only necessary to the times, but conferred th6 
most important benefits on society sit large. In the 
dark ages (justly so called), the monks were the sole 
d^ositaries of all the learning Aen known. l*hem- 
selves excepted, all other ranks were sunk in the 
grossest ignorance, and had no de^e for instruction, 
because they were insensible of ita value. When, there- 
fore a monastery or church wa» founded amongsi a 
baHtNuroiis pec^Ie, then truly, there was a light kindled 
in a dark place. Such a nucleus was attractive^ and 
dtew a^dund it the neighbouring population, td whcnxi 
it iitiparted warmth and ilumination. It was like 
an oasU in the desert, the springs of which irrigated 
. the arid waste, and produced verdure, foliage, and 
shade, wherever they flowed. The clergy suited th^ir 
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ministrations Co the circumstances of the popolation* 
They urged an impression of religion on their mindsj 
pointed out what was vicious and what was criminal 
in human conduct, and explained the essential doctrines 
of Christianity as then understoitd. Morality of U£tf 
and personal responsibility, were strictly enforced by 
those terrible denunciations, which were calculated to . 
make an impression on .an uncivilized people. The 
sacred abodes of the monks — ^their holy rites— •their 
austere lives — their solemn threats, and the allure- 
ments they held out, had all a tendency to overawe 
the fearless— -to axrest violence in i^ career— to con* 
tr^l the powerful^ and bring relief and succour to 
the oppressed. In this manner they smoothed by de->~ 
grees the rough manners of the times, and introduced 
into social life, in the districts under their immediate 
influence, a certain degree of knowledge and civiliza- 
tion ; and produced in the moral world, as striking 
amendments as were efiected by their means on the 
surface of the wastes around them. 

They were also careful in establishing schools 
in the villages which belonged to their estab- 
lishment. The children of the wealthy were received 
and educated in the monasteries : thus there was kept 
up a succession of monks, who were properly educated, 
and attached from early youth to their present seminary. 
3. The cares and labours of the monks were not 
confined to religion alone. They were the only 
historians, and poets, and musicians of the times ; and 
but for them the chain of history would often have 
been broken, and posterity would have remained in 
utter ignorance of many great characters and impor- 
tant events, which occurred in the progress of nations. 
In the monasteries were kept registers and chronicles. 
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vUch recorded not only tbeir oiwn itnmedkte affairs, 
but likewise the annaU of natii»iai traasaetiona. In 
the chnstera, the works of lAany ancient classic writers 
wevr preserved anndst the ravages of war, from utter 
extinction ; and elegant copies of many vaiuaible manu 
acnpta were multiplied to posterity. In those abodes of 
learned leisure poetry, both sacred and profane was 
cherished, rhyme was invented, aud the ancient lyri- 
calmeasures of the Greeks and Romans, were accurate- 
ly transmitted to posterity frcmi century to century, 
until the grand era of printing commenced. 

S. A knowledge of the useful arts was first communi- 
cated by the monks. To them Scotland is indebted 
-more particulariy for the introduction of agriculture^ 
the most useful of all the arts,— In this they had the 
greatest portion of knowledge and experience — they 
hadthe greatest capital-they possessed thegreatest num« 
ber of mechanics, labourers, and slaves, and enjoying 
more security and exemption in wars, they were able to 
exert themselves with greater success. The lands be- 
longing to the monasteries were either cultivated by 
their own retainers, or let out to others. Those 
which they held in possession were carefully managed, 
according to the most approved modes of husbandry 
then practised in more southern countries: the most 
perfect utensils were fabricated or procured : grains 
of various kind^, of foreign or distant growth, were 
imported and skilfully adapted to the different soils: 
by degree^ the woods were felled— the marshes were 
drained — the wastes were brought under culture by 
the use of v^oua manures — ^roads and bridges so 
essential to rural improvement were constructed, and 
the fields thus brought under tillage, were inclosed with 
hedges and sufficient wooden fences. The tenants of 
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the lands in lease^ perceived the progress ef all ttie^ 
improving innovations ; *they tint<iessed the pdenttfill 
returns which rewarded «k]11 and indoAry ; «nd'«ell^ 
interest^ example^ and good advice, sloWly ind«to^ 
them to habits of imitation. 

The monks were well acquainted with machhii&ry, 
as then known. They erected wind and water-mffls 
wherever they had lands: they had craftsmen of 
yarious kind?^ who followed them from other countries; 
and, after villages and small towns had been erected, 
spread their various professions throughout the 
country at large. 

The fVuits indigenous in our northern climate, are 
very scanty and of inferior quality, and almost the 
whole of those that have been for centuries so exten- 
sively cultivated, and are now so common, were suc- 
cessively brought to this country from more genial 
climesj'by the immigrations of those religious. Wherever 
the Romish religion prevailed, fruit was cultivated, not 
only as a luxury, but as an indispensible portion of 
human food. The long observance of lent, and 
numerous fast days, in whidi the use of flesh was 
forbidden in the calendar, rendered this and* other 
substitutes absolutely necessary. The monks imported, 
in seeds or in cuts, fruits of the best kinds, which 
they planted around their monasteries, and trained 
with tfie utmost care. The remains of many of those 
orchards are still to be seen near the site of abbeys, 
and other religious houses, and the names of many of 
them still bespeak their fortign origin. Besides those, 
many culinary roots and herbs were brought from 
other countries, which added more variety and zest 
to the ordinary food. The monks and the wealthy 
nvere no doubt the original partakers of these luxuries; 
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but in the course of time they were generally extended 
over the country, wherever the ntuadon would permit, 
till in our times, fruit and y^^etables greatly augment 
the quantity of nutriment, and contribute to the plea« 
anret of the table. While on this subject, allusion 
may be made to a part of the chartulary of Dunferm« 
line, where mention is made of an indulgence granted 
by pope Nicolas, at the request of the bishop of St 
Awbrews, permitting them (the inhabitants of the 
town and diocese, including Dunfermline Abbey), the 
use of butter and other products from millc during 
lent* But for this notice we should not have inu- 
gined, that ike bill of fare bad been so austerely cir- 
cumscribed during that mortifying season. 

For the reason alriBady stated, the monks were 
likewise the great promoters o£ JUheriei. Although 
at certain periods flesh was forbidden, fi&h was allowed 
at all times, and our modem fisheries may date their 
commencement fWmi* the introduction of the canons 
regular into Scotland. The native Celts had religious 
prejudices which prevented them from using fish as 
an article of food. They worshipped the spirits of the 
waters, and the finny race were thus, in some measure, 
held sacred, and protected by their superstition. ' The 
same prejudice against fishing, as a mode of employ- 
ment, still exists in the highlands, and all the incite- 
ments and rewards held out by government, and the 
prospect of gain, had long but a feeble effect on the 
inveterate habits of this pastoral people. 

4. The monasteries exercised benevolence and charity 
to their dependants and the poor. The ecclesiastics ' 
in those early ages were easy landlords, and conferr^ 
on their tenants constant exemptions from oppressive 
services, to which others were sul^ected. They like* 
£ 
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wite continued Ihtm in popseMicn of duvr land ffom 
father. to son, and from hoBfaand to widow, through 
several generations. To the poor they wete irarrii^ 
fathers^ and at the gale of the monaalec^ their daily 
wanta were supplied; hence, at the Refomation, when 
this charitable supply waa eut off> the poet wete^ re- 
duoed to the utmost distness, until new arvai^emenas 
were made for their relief. 

6. Trade and commerce were Irst begr^n by tJiip 
monka^ In a country where they did not before exist, 
lu the infancy of manufhcture and commerce, the 
great defect is the want of capital. It is this defi- 
ciency which enabled the rich and industrious nations 
and individuals to take the management and profit of 
trade. It was this principle that induced the religious 
houses to act as traders, when the merchants of Scot- 
land were without the means of carrying pn cpmmerce, 
and when paper currency waa unknown. The abbeys 
had their ships-^their harboara« and ports ; whence 
they exported the rare products of the ^country, and 
brought back wine, spsces, cloths^ and such other com- 
modities as were then held in estimation. But for 
their fostering care, commerce must have been entire- 
ly overlooked ; as the barons and their retainers were t6o 
much occupied in war and hunting, to attend to an 
interchange of produce with other nations, in 
more quiet and secure times the eicample they had 
set was imitated^the spirit of trade was routed— -the 
maritime small, towns in almost every lowland district 
caught the spreading infection, and engaged more or 
less in this new enterprise ; and from this monkish 
origin, commerce, feeble in ite beginning, and slow in 
its progress, has . attained its present astonishing 
magnitude. 
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Gam wMiilmQst tQlAj.emAned tn ^kt pasia^ian 
of the monkii ; they were the prioeifial hoMefd 4f 
real capitsdy ftad were of course the only banker^ df the 
xlvaiB^, and accommodated the wealthy with loans in 
specie, for which they took equivalent bonds on their 
property. Much of the territory they latterly possessed^ 
was thus obtained by loans to the luxurious and the 
needy^ and taking landd and tenements in satisfaction 
of debts. In course of time they were so much en- 
gaged in Gommevee — ^in manufacturies— 4n fineries, 
and in agriculture^ that they were the only corpora- 
tions, or guUd-hrtikNti, i^ho hAd ftHy great share of 
ready money. In short, the monks exerted themselves 
-much to instruct and civilize the hdrthem districts of 
the island — ^to tid the nfttiv6s of their pr^judice^, aiid 
engraft new and u^ul Ixalnts-^to point out new 
spheres of industry and public econofhy, ^tld to 
direa and supenntend tbdr first Att^n^t^ ^ey 
endeavoured to make tbeis, a« it Wercy a new peo|^e, 
with inore i*nlai!ged ideaa^-^ia^re vltried enoploymeny, 
«4-more renluneratiag industry, a^d of eotorse putting 
them in poisesnon p£ a greater nuittbef «f isa^ial ahd 
domestic comforts, than fh^y hsad fohaerlf enjoyed. 

In th6twelA;htuid tfairteemh demurie^, there were up. 
Witrds of me faundrt'd flnd ten mon&se^ries and con- 
vents estatHsfiedthfougfaodt Scotland. These gradually 
dpiei'ated a niighty change dn the nidenc^ss and igno^ 
ranee of the old inhabftants ; and the effects ivouM 
h8ve been mttdi greater, and the progress more ejcten- 
sive, had hdt the wilful obstinacy and bigotted ad- 
ilerence of theO^el to thfeir ancient habits, obstructed 
improvenitents in die highlands, — and had not the 
continual teifurrence of tirars, attended v^iih the most 
E2 
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dreadfiil detol«lioiw^ ivlwdcd, and so often dMtrojed 
them' in the low eonntrj. 

Thlsj though a jnst^ is a bright view of the scenery; 
we shall afterwards have occasion to behold it under 
a more' gloomy aspect 



The Canonization and Translation of 
Queen Margaret. 

We have now to relate the canonization and tranMlO" 
iion of queen Margaret ; circumstances which exhibit 
a strong proof of the superstitious veneration paid to 
her memory. . . 

^' King Alexander II. solicited the pope, that qaeen 
Margaret should be enrolled in the catalogue of saints; 
as her body had exhibited infinite miracles. But as 
no evidence of the &ct» had been given, the pope in 
1245 issued a bull to the bishops of St Andrew^a^ 
Dunkeld, and Dunblame, commanding them to make 
strictr enquiry into her life, merits, and miracle8-*»-to 
reduce what was proved to writing, attested by their 
seals — and to transmit it by a trusty messenger; that he 
might thence learn how far he could indulge the 
king's request The bishops accordingly proceeded 
to investigate the matter ; but having n^lected to re- 
cord either the names or the words of the witnesses, t!ie 
pope refused the king's request Some years after- 
wards, however, the same subject was committed to 
the charge of a cardinal, who corresponded with the 
bishop of St Andrews concerning it ; and the fiuts 
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'be^fim^^cl^^be wis c«i»»ilMd4li tiib j^iMr^ 1150^ or 
51.* H0rtone»#ere dien r»iti»««d Hi^tii *lil» ftMii^ 
lep^ch^e^ to Ar more honourable fflace in tlv^ Atfti^tt. 
Wo loivn from the cfaanutoyy th^, id^ottt ti^ yet^ 
1201 > tbe abbey had^ at great o^p^ace, beett etflarged 
by more eleg aiiit stmettfreiB. Fetiiapti th^ eUste^ patt 
of the ch«rch> destroyed arttfie JRlefotlchati6h» Ahd oh 
the 8tte <yf which the f^re^eAt Aew church k built^ was 
one of the stmctures hefte alladed to ; As l^e style 6f 
of ks afTchitectuve corres^^onded with that period; 
aiid as the new ehurch had been built some years^ the 
remains df the saint would be te&i&¥ed to that place in 
it contiguous to lite altar^ ndW esteemed the most 
sacred and honourable^ where the solemn servkies were 
daily performed. This translation took place about 
one hundred and fifty-seven years after her death* 
The young king^ Alexander III. and hia mother met 
at Dunfennline^ where they placed the remains in a gol« 
^n ^i6e« lAagbiicent)^^ toncfaedf with prei6ious 
steneB, Dui^ the troubles of tHe Relbrmation^ lite 
eofier in whL^h her beikd and hair Were enelosedf, was 
0S!n»ed to ihe dMtk o€ EdiiAnirgh^ and ^om thenee 
traiispxirt€^ to the manior^ioiise of tbe laird of Ihkry, 
who was a reverend firther and moxiAc of DuofefmiiHkf. 
After he hild k^. tMa religioue ^edge son^ yetefB, it 
was in 15^ delivered inlo^ the Imhi^ of' the Jerailxte, 
YXHSSxemal^ks of Scotland^ who^ seeiii|^ it ^as in dangler 
of bdng lost or profoned^ transported it to Antwerp. 
Her relics were kept in the Seot» eollege at Douay» in 
a bust of silver.t 

I' ■' ■■ < ■ ■ " I ■ ■ 

* Monastic Andquides*. . 
t Mx Dsljrtl M^ft be hM been ciedibl}^ iafoittiea, tilat the same 
portim whiflh were carried to Franoe in the l(Kh Centorj, were 
exhibited at Douay, subsequent to 1770, oonshtiiig, of part of the 
E3 
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If tradidoii be oarreet in poiatio|^ out iheplMe ^t 
the iecond intcmient, there is then the ineeiM of aeoer- 
taping pnUj accurately I the ritoation of the altar, and, 
•of coarae, the boundary of the church > on the eaat. 
This traditional tomb^ or rather grate, lies immediate* 
ly to the eastward of the new diurch. ItiscovenMiiiith 
a very ponderous block of marble, or rather limestone, 
which rests upon a larger slab of the same materiaL 
It is broken in four pieces, which, from ito thicknessi, 
must have required extraordinary violence in the 
cause. Along the sides of this stone there are ei^ht 
slight hollows, which, tradition says, are the marks 
made by the lamps that were kept continually 
burning on her tomb. 



Destruction of the Abb^. 

Thbrb can be no doubt that the buildings of the 
abbey would receive various additions from age to age, 
in proportion to the piety and seal of the kings ; and 
the decayed parts would be repaired according to the 
latest stile of architecture then practised. We are 
told that the first Alexander accomplished much. 
During the reign of the second, the *' elegant 8truc«- 
tures,'' for the accommodation of fifty monks, probably 
consisted of the church destroyed at the Refinrmation^ 
and the Frater-hall, or Refectory. At the latter end 
of the long and prosperous reign of Alexander III., 



skull cased in silver, and a quantity of auburn hair. They were lott 
in the conftuion which attended the suppiession of the Jesuits. 
Certain idics both of Slaloolm and of Margaret are taid to be pre- 
served in the Escurial in Spain. Monastic AuHfrnttiei, 
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dbe Mky lnul protwUj altained te its utmost, heiffat 
of jeadienial splendour^ «s well as to its greatest degse^ 
(j£\£im0 for devotioD, and sanctity of numastic obser* 
loaBJse* In the year.l300« William^ bishop of St 
JUidrews^ in premising the great perfection of discip- 
Ijlls^ and the commendatory life and charity of the 
Obonka^ gave them the yicarage of a church to render 
them still more fervent. 

•In the most unjust and bloody war which JBdward 
I. carried on against the independance of Scotland^ 
the m<masteries specially shared his unhallowed ven* 
geance. In 1303^ returning southward from Kinloss 
abbey, he was at Dundee on the 90th of October; at 
Cambttskeniieth on the 1st of November ; and at 
Dunfermline on the dth, where he remained until the 
10th of February^ 1304; and before the army left it 
they set it on fire. The following is the historian 
Mathew of Westminister's account of this barbarous 
outrage. 

*' Aberbrothick and Dunfermline were two celebra- 
ted abbeys ; endowed in the richest manner, and 
possessed of the most splendid edifices. As fbr Dun-, 
fermline, its boundaries were so ample — containing 
within its precincts three carrucates* of land, and 
having so many princely buildings — ^that three potent 
sovereigns, with their retinues, might have been ac- 
commodated with lodgings here, at the same time, 
without incommoding one another. On account of its 
magnitude, the nobles of the kingdom were accus- 
tomed to assemble here, to devise plots against Ed ward: 
and, during war, they issued thence, and proceeded to 

* A cazrucate of land, aocording to Chahnen, was as much as 
oould be tilled with a plough in a year. Twelve carrucates make 
onehyde 
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toysA ^rmff tlieftfore/«-.p)eirc6Mrkig that- thef hftA tioo^ 
vert^ tihete«{iUi«f tlfe Lord intd ad«h «r tkkv«^ 
And dUit it gave gf tat aSet^e to the Eagliab nalkM^^ 
utt^y destroyed it» by livelffiig id> itti iplMcl&d edS& 
ces to tile groaiid ; sfNLring lirom the Aomefr the ebttKsk 
ortly^ uid « few ledgiiig» ihr ttionk a" 

Although after this destruction the abbey was re^ 
bitilt, and sttll c<H^t!nued eminent, yet'lt'*ev«r again 
rose to the degi'ee- of its aficftwit grtotdeuti. The? battle 
of Bannockbum, by ^hich Robert Brtice <llM^lk|t fhfe 
ti\rofne, w«s feuglif hk 1314^ alid he had n son boYft in 
BuntomUne in XS^f t^eififty*one years aCter Kdivttrd's 
spoliation, so l^at it wo«id appear the bli^din^s hsfd 
bcien, in that interval, to- hat rep^tired, as to be fit ^r 
accommodating the queen flsnd her households In. 
deed Robert appears to have had a strong attachtnent 
to this place^ as he al^rwards fixed on it for hsis UHdh. 



The Residences of the Kings of Scotland. 

It may not be improper here to make a few obser- 
vations on the residenceaf of die Kings of Sedtland. 

Prior to the reign of Malcolm III., the kfngs of 
Scotland always resided on the north of the Forth, be- 
cause the Lothians Were frequently held by the Saxons, 
and were often harassed by being the scene of war 
between the contending nations. Tradition and 
history agree in assignirig Dunfermline as oile 
of the principal abodes of MaleoTlp; and the 
Queensferry being so named from the frequency of 
queen Margaret's passage at this place, tends to con- 
firm the general belief. She is said to have gifted the 
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lands of Mttivyhall^ cotnitCiiig of seventeen aeres^ for 
maiutainuig the passage. Towards the latter, part of 
their reign, however, it appears that Edinburgh castle 
was their place of residence: there Margaret died* 
and the apartment was for ages afterwards sacred to 
her memory, and was called " the blessed Margaret's 
chamber. It was in Dunfermline that this princess 
obtained a refuge from calamity— a husband — and a 
throne, and these circumstances must have endeared 
it to her heart, and occasioned a predilection not to 
be forgotten. 

After the accession of Alexander I. die kings were 
in the habit" of making a temporary abode on both 
sides of the Forth, and in a variety of places. As yet 
ther^ was no proper capital town, although Scone was 
reckoned a sort of metropolis, because there, were^the 
kings solemnly crowned, and there, was placed the 
celebrated Jutal sUme, on which they were seated 
during the ceremony ; but notwithstanding, there is 
no reason for believing, that this place was mare 
favoured than any other, subsequent to the coronation. 

In following the migrations of David I. we find 
him successively residing in a great number of places. 
In fact there is scarcely an ancient town in Scotland, 
or even in Cumberland, that cannot boast of his oc- 
casional residence. This virtuous and patriotic 
monarch delighted in being his own travelling jus* 
tidary. His love of justice, and his wish of being 
rather an admonishing father to his subjects, than a 
dictatorial tyrant, was an additional motive for him be* 
coming acquainted with the local condition of every 
province; and hence acquiring a statistical know- 
ledge which, at that period, could not otherwise be 
obtained. His English possession led him often 
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ioutiiward ; in thm latter part of la» mgh ht lived 
much at the castle of Roxburgh on the Tweed ; a<xd 
he died in his own town ef Carlisle, wiieoee his remeine 
were brought to be buried, wilih his jiareiitB aad- 
brethren, at Danfertnline. 

Malcolm IV., resided often at Bdinbtirgli, Mhd 
fl^ue^tly in the cAstle of Jedbut^h, wh^re he died ; 
and his remainis were also bh)U^t to DunHsriiiilhie. 
William the Lion, generally liVed At Haddin^i^h i but 
he freqnently redded at Selkirk^ where he bad a pM 
or tower, and Etterick Forest to hunt in. He died iti 
dtiriii^ cAstle, and was btiiied in the abbey of Aber- 
lMRithick« which he had founded. Alexander Hi. must 
have occasionally made Ditn£brtnline his abode ; aa im 
order to ^e liis residence firom the intrusions of the 
monks, he granted to the Abbey the lands 6f Dollar,, 
in exdmoge for all the giftd^r which they were wo^ 
to demand from his kiioken, and that of his queen. It 
has already been mentioaed, that Robert I. had a sdn 
bom in Dunformline^ (David IL) whence we may in^ 
fer his temporary abode here. 

It was tompara^ely late before Bdinburgh became 
the acknowledged capital, and can si^ceiy be dated 
earlier than the James', 

There is no doubt that James IV. otfeasioiially 
resided in Dunfbrmlin)?, aS the palace Was built, or at 
kaftt enlarged by fahn ih 1500, af\^r he had beto twelVe 
year9 on the thi'dne. It was likely in his new built 
palace, that he wfts c^rbusing when the old song was 
written,-^ 

The king sits in Dunfennling tounc, 
I>rfn1iirig the blude-red wine, 
O wkete will I get a gude sAilor, 
To saiil thks ship of ttita%. . 
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Jmnf^ wai more given to love than wine^ and Duii«> 
bat^s poem, entitled, ''The TodandLamb; or, the mpoing 
of ikg King when he was at DuwffmUing". arose from a 
libertine prank, that took place on one of hia visitation^.* 
With Jamee the VI-, Dunfermline was a domicile. 

The Seotish kings posterior to Maloohn, had castlas 
scattered tfaroaghout all their dominions, in which 
they resided alte/nately. A great part of their reveu 
nUe consisted of payments in kind, the products of the 
soil, as c6]n was little in use They had lands every where 
which were cultivated by their tenants, servants, and 
slaves : they sometimes- made a general circuit of the 
kingdom, and administered justice in person : they 
often secured the affection, or overawed the rebellions 
spirit of their subjects by an occasional abode amon^t . 
them ; and it was therefore necessary often to change 
their habitation, and to consume their revenues ou the 
places that produced them. 



Scotland in the Jifteefnth century. 

We have, in very remote periods no data, by which 
to judge of the condition of provincial towns, except- 
ing incidental descriptions of the state of Scotland in 



* In 1609, James the IV. prevailed on the pope to coDfirm the 
donation of the arch-bishopric of St. Andrews, along with the abbey 
of boafennltcie. to Alexander his natural son ; and he next 
entreated the pope to add «> these the Priory of Coldingham. This 
young pluralist was slfun with his &ther at Flodden field, at the age 
of twenty-three. In 1526, another abbot of Dunfermline iXor the 
clergy were then militant) was killed in a battle fought near Linlith- 
gow, between the parties of Angus and Lennox. An;;\ts, after the 
the victory, maicbed ta Fife and \ iUaged Dunferm!iiie Abbey. 
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general^ which in the beginning of the fifteenth een- 
tary waa certainly very wretched and low in the scale 
of civilization. . The kingdom was making but slow 
advinces from, a state of barbarism. The almost con- 
tinual wars between England and Scotland after the 
dea^ of Alexander III* threw the country a century 
behind, in the march of national improvement ; and, 
during that reign, Scotland abounded more in arts and 
manufactures, than at the accession of James the First 
The description of Scotland, even in the latter reign, 
by an intelligent traveller, Eneas Sylvio, afterwards 
pope Pius II., gives a melancholy picture of the 
country. 

** Concerning Scotland^ it is a cold country, fertile 
of few sorts of grain, and generally void o( trees, but 
there is a sulphureous stone dug up, which is used for 
firing. The towns are unwalled, the houses commonly 
built without lime, and> in villages, roofed with turf ; 
w:hile a cow's hide supplies the place of a door. The 
commonalty are poor and uneducated ; have abundance 
of flesh and fish, but eat bread as a dainty. The men 
are small in stature but bold ; the women fair and 
comely, and prone to. the pleasures of love ; kisses 
being there esteemed of less consequence than pressing 
the hand in Italy. The wine is «lll imported ; the 
horses are mostly small ambling nags, only a few being 
preserved entire for propagation ; and neither curry- 
combs nor reins are used. From Scotland are impor- 
ted into Flanders, hides, wool, salt-fish, and pearls. 
The country is divided into two parts, the cultivated 
lowlands, and the region where agriculture is not used. 
ThewildScotshavea different language, and sometimes 
eat the bark of trees. Coals are given to the poor 
at the church doors, by way of alms, as the countiy is 
stript of wood." 
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tivm in the best parts of Scoidaiicl^ the inhabiUnU 
could not manufacture the most necessary articles* 
Flanders was the great mart in those times, and from 
Bruges, chiefly, the Scots imported even horse* 
shoes, harness, saddles, bridles, cart-wheels. Ibid 
wheel-barrows, besides all their mercery and haber- 
dashery. In the principal towns there was a greater 
degree of civilization, than in the country parts ; but 
the towns were few, and their population small in 
number. Even Edinburgh, at this period, contained 
only four thousand small wooden cottages, covered 
with straw, and the inhabitants hardly exceeded 16,000, 

The royal power was weak, and every great baron 
was a king in his own domain. The military force 
of every shire, and the greater part of the civil juris- 
diction were in their bauds ; and the smaller barons 
were attached to them by various ties, and ruled, at 
their pleasure, the burghs, which were always und^ 
the influence of some neighbouring chief family ; and 
the population, being grossly ignorant, neither knew 
nor cared about civil liberty. 

In the country the peasants were, in fact, the slaves 
of the barons. The term of husbond implies, that the 
fanners. were bond slaves of their lord's house, or 
fixed to his domain. Their husbfmd lands, or farms, 
were dii^ded into tillage or pasturage ; they were al- 
ways small, consisting of a few acres only, and held 
by the year, or, at the most from four to five. ^Of « ^ 
course there was no inducement to improvement, 
either on the ground or in the dwellings; andr^e 
cottagers were nearly as rich as the farmers. 

In the towns, there was no person possessed of any 
capital ; of course. there was no manufacture, nor any 
spirit of enterprise,. and little advance of population 
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during severiii centuries. In this state Danfermline 
and other Scotish towns of more early origin con- 
tinued until the union of the two kingdoms ; which 
salutary measure, engrafting Scotland as part of the em- 
pire, gave a stimulus which created new energies, tile 
happy effects of which we experience in modtm times. 
Froissart says, that in 1385, when king Richard II. and 
his Icfrds left Edinburgh, "they went to Dunferttiline, a 
tolerably handsome town, where is alarge and fair abbey ot 
black monks, in which the kings of Scotland have 
been accustomed to be buried. The king was lodged 
in the ablbey, but, after his departure, the army seized 
it, and burnt both it and the town."* Froissart must 
here be mistaken, (as he often is vhen treating 
of Scotish afiTairs), for it rather appears from the old 
English and Scotish accounts of this mad expedition 
of Richard, that he did not carry th6 war beyond the 
Forth ; being recalled into England by an irruption of 
the Scots into his own territories, by the western 
marches. At this period Dunfermline could not be 
a tolerably handsome town, but only a sorry wooden 
village belonging to the monastery. 

All the towns on the territories of abbeys, held of 
them as regalities. When the village adjoining to an 
abbey attained to any considerable size, the monks 
erected it into what they called a burgh, (nostrum 
burgum) and conferred on it lands and privileges. It 
' cannot be ascertained at what period Dunfermline had 
,tlHs honour granted to it ; but there is direct evidence 
from a charter, that it was as early as 1363. This is 
a charter of David II., in the thirty-fourth year of his 
•reign, to the monastery of Dunfermline, in favour of 

Froissart's Chrcn. vol. 7* p* 09. 
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their iurffks tj£* Dimformling, Kirkcaldie, Mussil*. 
bargb, and Qaeensferry* It was James the VI. who 
constituted the town a nnfol burgh, in the year I59& ; 
and in his charter^ which is termed a charter of confirm 
mation, is ratified one, granted by George Dane, 
arch«dean of St. Andrews, and commendatory of the 
monastery of Dunfermling, to the town, dated 1549. 
Thitf charter of George Durie's ratifies former deeds, 
granted by former abbots ; and that of king James 
confirms the whole. 



Matster Robert Henrt/son. 

Scotland has in every age produced her share of 
poets; and, in the fifteenth century^ there flourished 
several who deserve to be called eminent. Amongst 
these, Dunfermline had the honour, if not of producing^ 
aX least of possessing Robert Henry wn. 

In Dunbar's Lament for the Delh of the Makkari^ 
or poets^ he says-*- 

<^ In Dunferoiline Detfa has tsen Broun, ' 
With gude Maister Robert Henrysoun.^' 

Of Bronn nothing is with certainty known. Lord 
Hailes says ''In the Banatyne M. S. there is a poem 
of ''A judgement to come" by Walter Brown^ probably 
the person here meant. The poem has little other 



* The Cocquet, or seal of the Regality, along with another of 

equal antiquity, in good preservation, engraven on copper, and fully 

aa old a9 the fourteenth century, were recovered at Dunfermline, and 

deposited in the .Advocates* Library, by John Graham Dalyell, Esq. 

F2 
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merit besides that of a pious intention. The fblh>win^ 
Manzas may serve as a specimen of the' poet's manner 
and style." 

«« Ye men of Kirk tl\At caze hu u«i» 
Of laulis for to wetche and keip. 
Ye will be tynt, and ye tyne ane. 
In your default, of goddis scheip ; 
Be walkand ay that ye nocht ileip, 
Luke that your bow be reddy bent« 
The wolf sibout your flock will lei|H 
Ye mon make compt at jugement*' 

" Be gude of lyfe, and bissie ay, 
Your gude examplei for to schaw, 
Stark 40 tlie faith, and lake alway. 
That na man crylne unto you knaw. 
Lat ay your deed foUow your taw. 
And to this tfull ye tak gude tent. 
Say weily but doweily is nocht worth a straw. 
For you to schaw in jugement." 

Of gude Mr Robert Henryson, it is certain tl»at lie 
was ^'Schot-maUterof Dufifermling," and probably pre- 
ceptor of youth in the abbey; but the time and place 
of his birth, and the period at which he died, are un« 
known. He flourished towards the end of the fifteenth,. 
and the beginning of the sixteenth century, in the 
reigns of Henry the VIII, of England, and James the 
IV. of Scotland. He reached an advanced period 
of life, and died of a dysentery.* His merit as a poet 



* There is an anecdote, here, rdative to this disease, of whidi tlte 
poet died, which, from all the circumstances, appears to be genuine. 
The dysentery in the case of Henryson, having become excessive, a 
wite auld xp\fe advised a cure for the «^ gude scholmaister,*' which 
FaS) tP^ iato tus ^rd«n^ where grew • mountain ash, or 
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is eminent, and hia genius was peculiarly adapted to 
didactic poetry^ conreying to the mind important 
truths and moral lessons in an alluring manner. He 
successfully attempted yarious modes of composition^ 
and his conceptions as a poet, and his skill as a versi- 
fyer, were scarcely inferior to any which that age exhi- 
bited. His longest poem is *» The Testament of the Fair 
Cresseide;" suggested by the Troilus and Cresseide of 
Chaucer. " This production^ "says, Dr. Irving,*" con- 
tains many strokes of poetical description^ which a 
writer of more than ordinary genius could only have 
produced. Propriety^ it must be admitted, is frequently 
violated; but the beauties of the work are more than 
sufficient to counterbalance its deformities." He wrote 
a number of fables in verse, .which convey useful les- 
sons, but are rather prolix; of which perhaps the 
apologue of '' The Borrowstoun Mous, and the Landwart 
Mous" may be regarded as the most successful. The 
most beautiful of his little pieces is a pastoral entitled, 
"Robin and Makyne," which displays much of genuine 
nature in the sentiments, and of sweetness in the 
versification. The Abbey Walk is a poem full of seri- 
ous reflection, inculcating submission to the awards of 
providence ; and as there can be no doubt that it was 
composed within the precincts of Dunfermline Abbey, 
we shall give it a place here. 

roToan tree, as it is called in Scotland, and to walk nine times round 
about it, s^ipg at the same time, 

Rowuutre^ vowtonJtnB, 

Coaie and bring a cure to me^ 
To which the incredulous poet replied, «« Grizel, we are now sitting at 
this table, and I may just as wed gang round it, and say, 

Aiken boofdjr-aUun boord* 

Garme • • « • 
Ccctera detunt ; the reader may supply the rhyme. 

* In hia lives of the Scotish Poets, VoL I. 
F3 
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The Ahbey Walk. 
I. 

AUone as I went up and doun 
In ahe abbay was iair to se, 
Thinkand qiihat oonsolatioun 
Was best into adveraitie ; 
On caiss I kest on syd myne ee, 
And saw this writtin apoun a wall. 
Off quhat estiut, man, that thou be, 
Obey, and thank thy God of alL 

II. 

Thy kindome and thy girit empyre. 
Thy lyaltie, nor luhe anay, 
Sail nocbt eodeur at thy dtiin, 
Bot, as the wynd, will wend away ; 
Thy gold and all thy gadis gay, 
Quhen fortoun list will fra the fall : 
Sen thou sic sampillis seis ilk day. 
Obey, and tfuuk thy God of all. 

III. 

Thocht thoiw be blynd, or haif an halt, 
Or in thy face deformit ill, 
Sa it cum nocfat throw thy defalt, 
Na man suld the repreif by skill. 
Blame nocfat thy Lord, sa is his will ; 
Spurn nocht thy ftite against the wall 
Bot with meik hairt, and prayer still. 
Obey, and thank thy God of all. 

IV. 

God of his justice mon correct. 
And of his mereie petie haif ; 
He if ane Judge, to nane suspect. 
To puneis synfuU man and saif* 
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Thocbt dMMT be loid Mlour Utt Itfi; 
And cfiinrart maid bound and thnU,, 
Ane pure begger, with skip and itaifi. 
Obey, and thank thy God of alL 



This changdng, and grit Tariance, 

Of eidly staits up and down 

Is nocht bot casuaitie and chance. 

As aum men sayia, without zessown. 

Bot be the grit piovisioune, 

Of God aboif that rewell the sail ; 

Thurfoir erii thow make the boun, ^ 

To obey, and thank thy God of all. 

VI. 

In welth be meik,'hddi not thyself; 
Be glaid in wiUbll povertie ; 
Thy power and thy warld^s pelf, 
Is nocht but verry vanitie. 
Remember him that deit on tre, 
For thy sake tastit the bitter gall ; 
Quha heis law hairtis, and lawis he/ 
Obey, and thank thy God Of all. 



The Boyal Tombs. 

The sacred isle of lona was originally, and for 
many ages, the place of sepulture of the Scotish kings 
and chieftains; but Malcolm III. appointed Dunferm- 
line to become the future cemetery of himself and his 



* Who raises the humble, and btings down the high. 
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successors. It is generall j agreed amongst historians, 
that the following royal remains were interred here. 

1. Malcolm III. (Ceanmore) 

2. Margaret his queen. 

3. Prince Edward, their eldest aon. 

4. King Edgar, \ 

5. Alexander I, > other sons. 

6. David I. J 

7. JVIaicplra IV. (David's son.) 

8. Alexander III. 

9. Robert Bruce, I. 

10. Elizabeth, his queen* 

Among other nobles and abbots, the earl and 
countess of Athble, in the reign of WilHam, and Ran- 
dt>lph, earl of Moray; nephew of Robert Bruce, were 
buried in the eastern part. Robert Bruce gave the 
church of Kinross and the chapel of Orwell to the 
monastery, in honour of his ancestors that were buried 
at Dunfermline, and on account of his own sepulture, 
*' which," says he, '' we have specially appointed to 
be there." 

According to Pordun, he was interred in the 
middle of the choir. John Bai-bour thus describes 
the burial. 

They bare lyul him to Punfermline, 

And him solemnly yerded syne. 

In a fair tomb into the Quire, 

Bishopii atld I^felats that were there 

AB8(d2iad him, when the service ' •. * : 

Was 4aiie, 88 they best could deri^ . c 

And syne upon the other day, 

Sorry and wo they went their way ; 

And he deboweiled was cleanly, 
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And alM balmed syne foil riclilj, 
An^ cbe^wMthy Lstd of Uougias 
Hit hctft as it foretpoken wu, 
Receifed has in great daintier 
With fair and great ■ftlrmnitie. 

The spot that was pointed oat as the burial-place of- 
the kingi, previous to the erection of the present New 
Churchy was in what was called the p^aUer church- 
yard, and was covered with six very large( flat stones^ 
placed close together. One of them was larger than 
the resty being upwards of nine feet in length, and of 
a proportionable breadth. This was supposed to be 
the tomb of flobert Bruce ; and in the year IBuJ it 
was laid open, in the presence of a learned antiquarian^ 
vfbxh in iiis Monug^c AntiquUieSj haa given a particular 
description of the operation and its result. . 

'' In what is now denominated the Psalter Church^ 
yard, a space which formerly conitituted th^ flocnr of 
the easttai part of the abbey, are six fl«t stones, of 
large dimensions, all adjoining and diqiosed in twQ 
parallel rows. Under these, according to history, and 
also tradition, the bodiea of as many kings were de^ 
posited : here, likewise, the great altar is suj^sed to 
have stood ; being close to the place of inteiment. 
But notwithstanding positive assurances of such Hkcu, 
which, to a certain extent, are confirmed by the chartu« 
lary, as will afterwards be observed, they have some* 
times been called in question ; on which account it was 
lately considered, peculiarly interesting to ascertain 
whether any relics iJ^ the tombs or repositories of the < 
royal remeins might still be extant. Therefore, hav* 
ing previously obtained the acquiescence of those who 
could have opposed the research, the middle stone 
of the west row, being the largest, waa removed early 
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on the morning of the 28th of July, ld07« An early 
hour was preferred^ onparpose to prevent interruption; 
for the walls surrounding the Psaher churchyard were 
insufficient to guard against the intrusi^fie curiosity 
naturally expected on the occasion. 

The «arth immediately below the surface, an^ eVeft 
to the dep h of two or three feet, had the appearance 
of having been dug before, though perhaps at a' re- 
mote period, and nothing whatever was found among 
it, excepting a few human bones, brittle and rotten. 
Under this, however, about four or five fieet from the 
surfiEice, a coffin, rudely built of small irregular pieces 
of sand«stcne, along with a scanty portion of lime^ and 
covered in the same manner with similar materiala, 
was found, containing the skeleton of a full'-growh 
person, pretty entire. Its position was not directly 
below the large stone, but one hidf of the length, fur- 
ther west. It lay among soft humid clay, completely 
filling the coffin, from which the bones had imliibed ao 
much moisture, that, on lifting a broken one^ the water 
poured from the lower end, as on squeezing a sponge 
The head, or upper part of the coffin, towards the 
west, was contracted into narrow compass, just admit- 
ting the skull, which was quite frei^, and the teeth 
sound. 

This coffin had certainly never been opened, and I 
am inclined to ascribe its structure to « more ancient 
date than the decease of die kings whose bodies are 
said to be deposited in the abbey ;. for I do not con- 
ceive that any of them are contained in it— All the 
hemes were returned to their original situation, and the 
pieces composing the top of the coffin pi|t over them. 

The morning, by this time, being fsaf advanced, the 
whole excavation was filled up, and the covering re- 
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placed ;\wli]dr operation, as wril as I'emoving it^ was 
A matiter of considerable difficulty^ as it is above nine 
foet long, moce than one half aa broad, and several 
inches thick. 

I have since been informed, that some time after- 
wards, when die rain had washed among the rubbish 
where the earth was thrown out, a leaden plate was 
found, with a lion engraved on it, surrounded by 
Sobtertuf Dd^Gratia Rex Scoiorum, It is now in the 
p€)sses8ion of Jthe Earl of Elgin. . . , 

Ahhougfa it is possible that these places have b^n 
previously eaplored, it may be in que^t of treasure, 
and the search on this occasion proved unsuccessful,. 
it' wt)ttld be desirable to resume it at a future period, 
and then it sheoldbe carried toa much further extent. 

I do not affirm that the royal remains will be di9^ 
covered ; because, in opposition to general bi»Hef, f 
must acknowledge myself induced to suspect, that 
they were deposited in tombs standing above the large 
fiat stones, or, at least, that all were not interred below 
them ; and that these tombs were destroyed in the 
general wreck of the abbey. — As abbots were com* 
monly buried near the great altar, or in the choir^ and 
often with crosiers and jewels of value, it is not un- 
likely that some such relics of antiquity might be 
found, and also inscriptions which wcmld usefully iU 
lustrate the history of Scotland. 

The tomb af Robert I. is said to have stood a few 
yards south- west of the spat examined ; but notwith- 
standing the quantity of iron which, we are told, was 
used in its structure, all traces of it are equally oblite- 
rated as of the rest. Sevaral years ago, on digging a 
grave immediately in the vicinity, smail fragments of 
white. maible, still bearing the remnants of gilding. 
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wtre fimnd ; and aim portsant of aaofter ttevie, -mhi^' 
bad been ornamental moQldinga. Two of die fbmer 
were shewn to aie in Donfennliney and theeekfttbinl 
in the muieum of the Sootish Antiquarian Societgrt 
where it hat hitherto been erroneoudy un^teralood as 
haTiog belonged jto the tomb of Malcokn Cevunore*. 
I was informed that one fragment had a lion sci^ii* 
tured on it. 

In the oomrse of the fireceding research, on tlie 88th 
of Jaly^ the square fiat red bricks^ anciently ooveriag 
the floor of the abbey, were turned op* Others are 
met with^ of varions colours ; and pieces of painted 
glass are also sometimes discovered* 

The whole of this part of the abbey is covered with 
rubbishy to a consAderable d ep d i from the sur&ce ; but 
whether from the falling in of the roof, or by gmrkial 
accretions otherwise, I am ignorant-p— A few individ- 
uals now employ it as a cemetery." 

Since that period, in removing the rubbish and 
levelling what was called the Psalter Churchyard, a 
great number of very decayed bones were ever^ day 
dag up, which must have belonged to a very ancient 
date. Several stone coffins were also discovered, of the 
usual size ; which had uniformly a round receptacle 
for fitting the head : some of these were formed of one 
stone ; but more frequently were composed of several 
pieces, very neatly put together. In these coffins, 
generally, nothing was found but a very small quan- 
.tity of dust. In one of them, indeed, there was a bit 
of very decayed leather : this must have belonged to a 
monk, posterior to the year 1244 ; '* at which period. 
Pope Innocent IV. considering the excessive cold of 
the climate, indulged the monks with the privilege of 
wearing caps, suitable to their order : but they were. 
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nbtwithfttMiding, to preserve proper rererence at'ele^' 
vastion of the host^ and other ceremonies. 

Contiguotts to the tomb of king Robort^ there were 
found, at some depth in the rubbish, several fragm^ts* 
of blaek and white marble^ adorned with elegant mould- 
ings ; and some portions of diem had been gilded. 
axnoagtft other ornaments of stone, was a small sculp- 
tured head, with a crown upon it, of el^ant execution: 
the stone is of a soft kind, and had rteeived some 
injury. . But fewer curious relics were found, iii any 
part of this ground, than might have been expected ; 
and their scarcity must be attributed to fomrer depre- 
dations, and to the casualties of time. 



The Beformatwn. 

The advantages which Scotland derived from the 
establishment of the monasteries, have been formerly 
described. They continued for several ages to be at-' 
tended with the most salutary efiects, both in a dvil 
and religious view. For one, it is certain, that the 
abbey of Dunfermline, upwards of two hundred years 
after its establishment, was renowned for devotion and 
sanctity of manners, as has been already alluded to. 
The corruption of the religious houses took place af^er 
a greater population and an increase of trade had 
produced more wealth and luxury ; and, as Uie his- 
torian Major wittily remarks, ** It was devotion that* 
produced opulence, but the lewd daughter strangled 
her parent." 

But In the lapse of ages, the religious houses de- 
generated from their original purit}' and usefulness. 
G 
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The lands whence tfaejr derived their revenue^althbugh 
at first of little value, were rendered very prodnctive 
under their skill and nuiifgem^nt. The monasteries, 
of course^ became rich; and their desire. of wealth 
grew greater in proportion to die amount tbey were 
from time to time accumulating* When ayarice be- 
came predominant, the monks had niunerous methods 
of gratifying it« which could be practised, with im« 
punity. Having become wealthy, they became luxu* 
rious; and,, instead of performing their various 
religious-duties with punotualityj ^tiey indulged the 
grosser appetites, and allitheir energies were weakened 
by habits of indolence. The sacred services were 
performed with the utmost carelessness and apathy ; 
private studies became, in a great measure, neglected; 
and ignorance, to a most incredible degree, began to 
prevail in the sanctuaries of learning. The higher 
dignities of bishop, abbot, arid prior, which ought to 
have been the: rewards of superior learning and piety, 
were greedily coveted by those altogether unworthy 
of $uch important trusts ; and were too often bestowed 
on men of rank, who were notorious for their igno- 
rance, and infamous for their vices. Pluralities of 
benefices w^re conferred on the most worthless indivi- 
duals, if of I'oyal or noble connection ; an insatiable 
thirst for wealth characterised all ranks of the clergy; 
imd the ordinary monks and friars imitated the man- 
ners and vices of thefr superiors. 
. lie vapacious spirit of the popes and the higher 
deifgy had, for a long time previous to the iReforma- 
tioUi become intolerable all over Europe. There wer^ 
no bounds set to their avarice, but the absolute ina- 
bility of the people to comply witli their multiplied 
exactions. They had, in this country, monopolised 
to themselves more than one-third of all the landed 
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property in the kingdom ; and they seemed anxious- 
\y desirous of appropriating still greater possessions. 
Such was their spiritual power over the minds of men 
of all ranks in society^ that the RefcArnlation did not 
break out until the burden was beyond all human en- 
durance ; and tlie people became r^esolute to free them-. 
selves from bondage^ perhaps^ more fVom extreme suf- 
ferings and tae efforts of despait^ than from a religious 
principle^ or the conviction of truth. 

The conflagration which Luther kindled in Oer. 
ihany^ was not long in extending itself to Scotland 
All the causes which^ in other states, afforded popu- 
larity and interest to the doctrines of the Reformation^ 
were experienced in this nation. Those causes partly 
consisted in the Romish corruptions^ with regard to 
theology— -to ecclesiastical forms, and to the manners 
of the ciergy. The consideration of particular abused 
and errors, led to. the discovery of the defects and in^ 
iirmities of the whole system. Provoked by opposition^ 
and allured by the loye of truth, perhaps even impeU 
led by pride, men anxioui^y inq[uired, not only ii^ 
the external rites of the churchy hut into the authori* 
ty for its doctrines and its doj^mas* These were ea^ 
gerly scrutinized, and its corruptions and weaknesses 
soon roused indignation and contempt. 

This great event, or rather series o£ the most impor- 
tant national transactions, kindled in the breasts of aU 
jnnks of men an enthusiastic fervour^ which could not 
be allayed until much public disturbance had taken 
place, and many excessive outrages had been com« 
mitted. It was a grand moral revolution; which, 
during the period 4>f its/ermentation, excited all the 
violent passions of the human l>r^a8t. There was a 
desperate struggle betwixt two powerful parties ;^ 
G2 
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between those who, were in possessions Bnd those who 
wanted to dispossess them. The interests which each 
party had at stake were of all others the most impor« 
tant to mankind ; comprehending, in the one case, all 
the wealth and power^ which to ambitious minds are 
so desirable ; — and involvings in the other, what were 
deemed of still higher magnitude,-— the very essentials 
of religion ; and, of course, the salvation of the age 
and of posterity. When religion is intermingled with 
civil contentions, the struggle always assumes a fiercer 
character : and althpugh a contrary effect might be 
expected, such ha* uniformly been the result. In such 
a "situation, and in that age, mutual excesses were to 
be looked for ; and were perhaps, on some occasions, 
unavoidable. The bands that restrain society at large 
are, in such times, partly loosened ; and advantage is 
taken of the interval of anarchy to gratify private re- 
y^ge,^ — and to indulge, with too much impunity, all 
the vicious propensities of nature. 
' The chiefs of the Reformation were possessed of the 
greatest energy of ch<iracter ; and their determined for- 
titude was not to be daunted by any adversary, however 
so audacious — or by any oppositiem, howsoever strong 
protracted. The magnitude of the object that filled 
their minds, and. the glorious effects they anticipated, 
.were sufficient to excite the most strenuous exertions, 
and to make them overlook every sacrifice which 
might be necessary to the cause. When we reflect, 
indeed, upon the number and the inestimable impor- 
ianc;e pf the advantages which were ultimately obtained 
by the Ileformatioi\,our wonder arises<—how they were 
obtained at so easy a rate ; und, instead of attaching 
blame to those truly patriotic religionistsir-for a rude- 
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neM of manner that was owing id the age-«-for afieroe- 
nesa of meoaurea which were neceaaary to be adopted 
againatastillfi^rceradveraary — and fbrceitain exceasea, 
wiiich are more to be regretted than abaolut^ly 
condemned^ — they are entitled to the warmest grati- 
tilde of the latest posterity ; and a monument ought to 

^ be erected to their memory. 

it was at Perth, in 1559, that the rage of the refor- 
mers against vhe Homish idolatries first vented itsdf 
in the demolition of the churches, when the public 
mind was in a state of much irritation. John Knox 
arrived in Scotland, from Geneva, in compliance with 
a very pressing invitation, that had been sent to 
him from the leaders of the Protestants. The people 
were prepared for every thing that was violent. 
Knox, in a sermon, directed all the strength of 
his eloquence against the enormities df the church; 
and the people, irritated to the last degree against the 
abomination of idolatry, determined on destroying the 
images, and the temples that contained them. After 
the sermon, a priest most imprudently proceeded to 
say mass ^ and, opening a case, displayed the images ^of 
the saints. In a moment the altars and images vi^efe 
demolished^ and the monasteries of the Grey and 
Black Priars were attacked and destroyed. Nor was 

' the wealth contained in them accounted more siacred. 

"^It was either seized by the invaders, or appropriated 
to the poor; by die direction of the preachers. The 
prbfUse abundance of stores, which the ecclesiksdoa had 
provided 'for convenience and luxury, the multitude 
of their vessels of gold ahd silver, and the costly mi^« 
nilficetice of theh* beds and furnitmre; were reproacUed 
tb'theiti as unbefitting the conditimr of men Tvho {>ro- 
feased xportificatioh and poverty* 
G3 
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- The exanple of Pnth ws IMIvwetl by C«p«r in 
«Fift^ and thedrareh there, ^th ita alura and pvcttues, 
^Mf soon defiuaed. Knox ni^^t proeeeded ti» Civil and 
^ Aii«tirttCfaer> Where he tokl the people in his AucouMes, 
' liati on the one hand, there were before them idobitry 
' and servitude ; and on the other^ victory and doaib : 
that, putting their swords in their hands, it was now 
.their bostness to build up the fabric of their religion, 
or to fall like men. Moved by his exhortations, the 
'people^ in the Excess of their fury, proceeded to pull 
: down 4he altars and images of their towns, and to de- 
molish all the other monuments of idolatry^ At An- 
, struther, where he preached, the people exercised the 
.same violence. At St. Andrews this undauivted 
. apostle of reform mounted the pulpit of the cathedral, 
'.and harangued the people^ on that portion of the gos- 
pel relative to the ejection of the buyers and sellers 
from the temple. The people quickly inferred from 
.Us discourse what they reckoned . their duty; and 

• commencing their ravages, instantly dive^d all the 
< churches of their ornaments and grandeur, and the 

monasteries of the Franciscan and Dominican friars, 

, were levelled to the ground. 

The rage for demolition was contagious. At Scone, 
the palace and abbey were destroyed by the furious 
people, notwithstanding the efforts of their leaders, and 

. even of Knox, to restrain them. The churches of 
Stirling next fell sacrifices to this wanton spirit of 
destruction^ and the beautiful abbey of Cambuskenneth 
was at the same time reduced to ruins. From Stir- 

. ling the Congregation marched to Linlithgow, where 
they indulged in the same havock; and then advanced 

• to Edinburgh, where, whatever v/as sacred in the 
monasteries was destroyed, and whatever was valua- 
ble was taken away as spoil. 
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MoToK IpOO* :Tbi9 vaa (be second tiiti9 H hadlMen 

;.f|eaioUihed by vialencct; voA, sinc^^tbat pemd».4be 

.WMling Ifipse of time-^the neglect of past Jige»^«-«iui 

.tbe dilaiiidaitioQs occasioned by modtrn improvsmexits^ 

have ktt onty a few mouldering ruins ; tbe meian- 

choly fragments of which convey but a faint picture 

of its former magnificence*. 

In I^dl an ardent desire being urged by the re^ 
J^rinera to the council of the estates^ that all the monu- 
ments of idolatry which remained, should be utterljfr 
destroyed, the fullest approbation was given to it. An 
act was accordingly passed, which commianded, that 
every abbey churcb» every cloister, and every memo- 
rial whatsoever of popery, should be finally overthrown 
and demolished ; and the care of this popular employ- 
ment was committed to those persons who were most 
remarkable for their keenness and ardour in the work 
of the Reformation. Its execution, in the western 
counties, was given in charge to the earls of Arran, 
Argyle, and Glencairn ; the lord James Stewart at- 
tended to it in the more northern districts ; and in the 
inland divisions of the country, it^was intrusted to the 
barons, in whom the Ck>ngregation had the greatest 
confidence. A dreadful devastation ensued. The 
populace armed wiUi authority, spread their ravages 
over the kingdom, it was deemed an execrable lenity 
to spare any fabric or place where idolatry had been 
exercised. The churches and religious houses were 
every where defaced, or pulled to the ground,* and 
their furniture, utensils, and decorations, became the 
prizes and the property of the invaders. Even the 
sepulchres of the dead were ran sacked and violated. The 
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librafiw ttf Ae eeeleriMties sad the ragittert kept by 
them of their own transaetions and of civil affiurs, 
were gatherad into heaps, and oommitted to the flames. 
Relig^otta ahttpathy, the Minction Y>f ]aw> the exhorta- 
tions of the new clergy, ^tba hope of spoils and> above 
all, the ardour to put the last hand to the Reformation^ 
-ccncttrred to urge the rage of the. people to its 
wildest fury. 

These unfortunate excesses camiot b^ Jastifled^ but 

they may be pidLiatedr In such tinves moderation* w^s 

veity difBcultto he practised $ and it is unfair 'to load 

with invective^ and 'Cvery scurrilc>as epitheil^ thepe^- 

• sons who are imagined to have caused the* ^lestroctien 

of the magnificent ancient edi^fice^ The antiquary 

may sigh over the venerably ruins, and deeply xegret 

the melancholy ravages occasioned, by a zeal that was 

•certainly intemperate and mistaken : but when he 

looks on the unassuming churches that occupy their 

. place, and reflects on the privileges he enjoys in 

modern times,— r*he should^ suppress indignatic»i,« alid 

indulge every sentiment of gratitude. * ^ ^ 

After the treaty of Edinburgh in 1560, the Refw- 
mation in Scotland was fully confirmed. Protestant 
ministers were chosen to preach the gospel in the 
principal towns throughout the kingdom. John Knox 
^was called' to discharge the pastoral functions at Edin- 
'burgh ; Christopher Goodman, at St. Andrews; Adam 
Herriot, at Aberdeen ; John Row, at Perth ; Paul 
Methven, at Jedburgh; William Christison, at Dundee ; 
David Lindsay, at Leith; and David Ferguson, at Dun* 
fermUne, Five superintendants were likewise elected 
to preside over the ecclesiastical affairs of particular 
provinces and districts : — namely, those of Lothian, 
Glasgow, Fife, Angus, and \learns, and Argyle and 
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the Isles. This inconsiderable number of ministers 
and superintendents^ gave the beginning to th« 
Reformed Ciiurch of Scotland ! 



Temporality of tJie Abbey. 

When the monasteries were dissolved by parlia- 
ment in 17<:>0^ Secretary Robert Pitcairn was ap« 
pointed Gonimendatorj of Diuifermline. George Dury, 
arch-dean of Sc. Andrews, was the last ubbot. 
Pitcaim died in 1584t> aged sixty-four, and his tomb 
is still to be seen in the old church.* 

According to the statement given in the year 15G1 , 
the annual revenue of the abbey at the Reformation, 
was as follows :— 

Money 

Wh^at/ 

Bearj 

Meal, 

OiiU, 

Uorse-corUj 21 

Butter,-. 

Lime^ ^^.-^ ^».,^^^^^^^^^^\)^ chalders^ 15 bolls. 

Capons,. 
Poultry,. 

* A house that belonged to him in the Maygate, it yet in good 
repair, and is now the property of Mr Sutherland. The following 
inscription is carved in stobe over the street door.— 

•SV. VORD. IS. THAALL. AKD. THOCHT. 18. FRE. 
K£IP W£1LL. THY. TONGS. I. COINSEIL. THE. 

A sage and prudent advice, worthy of a discreet Secretary. 
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The temporality of the churchj vith different ex- 
ceptions^ was annexed to the crown by act of parlia- 
ment in 1587- The abbey of Dunfermline haying 
been exempted, was made a temporal lordship by 
James VI. and bestowed by him on his consort, 
queen Anne of Denmark, as a morning gift on his 
marriage at Upsal in Norway, in ]o89. This gift 
was ratified by parliament. In' 1593 ; and in 1612 it 
likewise confirmed an infeftment by James, conveying 
the lordship to the queen, and to the heirs of her bodjr 
by hivBu 

The monastery possessed the powers of a free re* 
gality^ and these continued with the queen. This 
Jurisdiction extended not only to c^vil cases arising 
within the lordship, but also to capital crimes. 

Many volumes of the records of this judicature^ 
covered with dust, were some years ago found in a 
garret in the town. The date of the oldest does no£ 
ascend higher than 1582, during the reign of James 
VI. and the last comes down to the 1 8th century. 
There are several instances of capital sentences pro- 
nounced on criminals by the bailie of regality. 
In J 587, Hpw Watt, vagabond, was convicted of 
stealing cattle, and condemned " to be hanget to the 
death on Baldries gallows, or eliis drownit, at will of 
the judges." In 1583, Andro Stewart, vagabond, 
was sentenced to be f' brunt on the richt schoulder, 
with the common rbarking yron of Dunfermline, 
scourged and banisched." The trials were by juries, 
sometimes of eleven or thirteen persons. 

The last person capitally condemned by the court 
of regality, was James Ramsay, son of David Ramsajr 
in £>amb-hiU, of Corb in Perth-shire. Kamsay s 
brother Andrew, bis sister Helen, and her husband. 
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ATidtw Hvnsmi in Pliver-hall. in An parish df Don* 
fenaline, v«re tried along with him, but sentenced to 
suffer only arbritar^ punishniCTt. Hie trial todc place 
in 1738. James and Andrew Ramsay; after a yiolent 
resistence^ were daught in a hut in Pitconoohie dean- 
park, in the barony of Pitiirrane. The crimes proven 
against /ames Ramsay; were stealing of oxen and bee- 
hives. He was condemned to be executed at the' 
ntiieh loan, in the neighbourhood of the town, which ' 
took place according to sentence.* 
' lni506, Alexander Seton, lord tJrquhart, president 
of the court of Session, became hereditary bailie of 
the lordship, by a charter from queen Anne. In 1605 . 
he was created earl of Dunfermline. 

In 1641, Charles I. granted to this earl a lease of 
the feu duties and tehids of the lordship, for three 
nineteen years, commencing in 1639 ; but in 1665, 
John earl, afterwards marquis, of Tweeddale, in conse- 
quence of a debt due to him by the earl of Dunferm- 
line, obtained aright (by a decreet of apprising to the 
office of heritable bailie, and also to the lease of the 
fbu duties and teinds. This. right was confirmed by 
charter under the great seal, dated 12th of February, 
1669, and in 1693 he obtained, in his own name, a pro- 
rogation of the lease, for three nineteen years aflter 
the expiration of the grant, to which he had formerly 
acquired a right. 

This last grant having expired in 1780, the countess 
pf Rotbea^ ihtjeaxloi Elgin, and others, obtained a 

• In the year 1643, six women \ierc burnt for witcb-craft, in the 
▼icinity of the burgh ; and two accused of that crime died in prison. 
l^enamM of these trnfortunate beings, afhd all the horrid circum. 
sMUDeet of this ttsntaetioii^ should be coasigned to oblirioli, as the 
deeds of a barbatDus age* 
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lease for nineteen yeats of the fue diities and teiifds; 
for beho<^of tfaemftelves, and the re»t of the vassals, 
at the yearly rent of £100. This lease expired a 
number of years ago^ but the leasees still continue in 
possession, by what: is called ^a tacit relocation. 
The marquis of Tweeddale became not only faeri* 
t^ble bailie of the lordship, but also obtained the 
offices of constable, mayor, and Serjeant. The consta- 
bulary house stood closely adjacent to the church 
on the west 

The heritable jurisdictions having been abolished in 
VJiS, compensations were given not only to the pro* 
prietors, but to the clerks nominated during life. 
The regality of Dunfermline was valued by the court 
of Session at £2672,7., and the office of clerk held by 
William Black at £500. The marquis of Tweeddalc 
still enjoys the fees or salaries belonging to the offices 
of heritable bailie, mayor, and serjeant. 

It was not ascertained when this palace was built 
until 1812, when some repairs having ^been made on it, 
there was discovered in the roof of one of the windows, 
a large stone, with a carving of the annundalion, bearing 
tlie date 1 500.* This was in the reign of James 1 V. There . 
had been previous to this date a smaller building on 
the same site, but in his time this building had been 
considerably enlarged, so as to form a commodious 
palace for a prince. The junction of tlie ancient with . 
the later building, in the same fabric, is perceptible 



' It was supposed at one time that this date was 1109, but his- 
torical circumstances at that period, and, abQye att, the stile of 
architecture ot the latter .d.'iti0D«, lender this hypothecs utterly 
untraable. 
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^ttlm^Jf^ All di^t remtiA of tbe pilapiuure tiie «t»tttli 
wall^ and a.su^k vaulted apartment, which traditidii 
c%lU tb^ kiug'^ kiichen, both of which were repaired^ ^ 
and 9^t in a state yet to last for ages, by.tbe proprie-i 
tor, J^aa^4 Hunt of PLttencrieff^ esq. some years ago, 
a^^ very /Considerable, expence. la the south wall 
th^chimxiej^^top of the room' in. ivirhich- Charles I. and 
Itii^. 8)8^r f^lizabeth.{ailecwards queen o£ Bohemia)) 
we^#.bprng^ is ^till .to be s^en» The lia^glh of the palaca 
is about 150 feet by 33 in breadth. Thia wa&idivided 
by a partition wall into two sections ; that on tbe 
west>.in which Charles I. was borq, is about 4:8 feet by 
33, and of course the eastern division is 102 in length. 
Originally this building had consisted of only one 
story, to which James IV. added two others. The 
style of architecture of the latter, sufficiently indicates 
its era, which is that of Henry VIII. The ancient 
ground story is now, inside, covered up with rubbish, 
on which fine trees are growing ; but on the outside, 
the building is exposed to the fouhdationVwnich is on 
the solid rock, continued t/hrough all its length, the 
rock jutting out from the soil, and projecting beyond 
the foundation* Toward the glen there had only been 
loop holes in the original building, and the light 
must have come from the opposite side. /When the 
building was constructed, what is called the king's 
kitchen, and the ground story of the palace, must have 
been on the same level. 

At a very early period near to the palace had stood 
an edifice, probably attached to the abbey, which had 
fallen into decay. This edifice was built by Anne, 
the queen of James, in 1600^ three years before the 
union of the two crowns, in^ latter times this builds 
ing. commonly called the queen's houscy was occupied 
H 
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as an acadcmjr by a Mr PMtefioii ; Itea by # Ifer 
Martin; and last by Mr Bfoir^ who aften««rdd wept to 
Bdinburgh at a teadier^ and died there in 1806, at 
the great afe of niiiety«>diree. He eompiled a sroaH 
latin dictipaary. The hottseniFafi aftemwds eswployedl 
in the manufketure of wooUen ; and waa inhabited ia 
Ihe remembrahce of some of the late townainen ; but 
l^ecoming ruinoni, it was altegetheir removed in l797» 
On the ftcoBA of the boose was the following inaerii^ 
tioQ in latin. ■** 

«' lliiB pordi and gate^uMM, haring, thtoogh age 
aad tbelttjtutefttf titti%dfeteyed aad&lteaibto ruibs, 
have been Iwioted Ifom the foan4ft«l»ii> aod baih on a 
larger aeak, by <|iiecii Ame, daughter of the augmrt 
Frederick, king of Dcunark, In the year ipOO.**^ 

The nuptial bed of queen Arnie, which abe bnmght 
from Denmark* made of walnut-tree, curioutly oirw 
namented with carved figures, was, about fif^l^ 
yeara ago, in the pqsstssion off a Mra Walker^ who k^pt 
an inn la the town* She was a aeakmsjacobite; andl 
although offered a.gneat #Wi for it,. sh^ would not 
make sale of an object <^.such yeiperation, A short 
time before her death, she ma^e it a present to th«. 
lateearl of Elgin. 



In catholic times the plays atled were of a religious 
kind, founded on aoni9 incident related in Scripture, 
and were denoounated mysUsriet and maraUHet* They 
were generally enacted on Sundays, after massi, but the 
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Befannatian aboUshed tbi^ practice in Scotland. Ii| 
the general Assembly, 1575, it was enacted^ tbat, "Ny 
comedies, tragedies, or such plays, should be made on 
any history of canonical scripturesj^or on the sabbath?- 
day. It any minister be the Writer of such a play^ he 
$hall be deprived of his ministry. As for plays of 
anodier kind, they also should be examined before 
they be propounded publicly/' 

In 1576> the assembly, in the spirit of this law, re« 
fused its permission to the bailie of Dunfermline, to 
representi^ on Sunday afterncK^^ a 9ertain play which 
WAS not founded on the canonicid part of t}ie sctip^ 
tuires; and (hu$ the worthy bailie and his fellow 
ciUxena were deprived of their wonted Sunday amusei^ 
menu of the olden times* Mr D. Pergusson was then 
minister of Dunfermline.* 

..JfmMayX. bokliog Us C9iirttiere,ocqarfoned several 
aseembUes, both of the lords and ^ dergy. jPy 
Jma^ in 1505, « parliaasent was a]gpointed to b^ held 
•t PfiniGmDoUne^ to consult eoncenmog the recall of 
the iNttiisbed lotds and iit]nist«ra» An assembly waji 
Ufcewise waniad to amrtiw here, previous to tha 
Dseeting of tfa<» estates ; |ju^ being at that lime n9 
other town so ictrnvenient, pq accgniK of Uie plaga^ 
frtiicb raged in the principal burghs* On the ^d of 
Pecenber, the brethren from all parts repaired to 
I>unfennline^ but found the ports of the to¥rn shut 
ngfixi^ them, by the direction of the laird of Pit£rrane, 
p^p^fWt At th^ time; wkQ m^ be bad thp e^resji 



^Book qfih€ Onhertai f M, in Loid Haflet* Historical Memo- 
tUls omcermiig the PioviDCuil CoondU of the SootuJi CJeigy ; and 
Ufin^\Uti^ of Sdotiih Poets, vol. I. p. 213. 
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command of the king to do so.* The bre^ren were 
under the necessity of holding their meeting in the 
fields ; and appointed to meet again at Linlithgow, 
before the time of ti\e parliament. 
. In 1596 a convention was held by James^ at DtiQr 
ferraline, when the resolution was fixed of recalling 
the popish lords^ who had been banished Cor a 
conspiracy. 

As king Jamtrs frequently resided at Dunfermline, 
he found it necessary to repair the old church built 
by Malcolm^ and render it fit for a place of worskfp^ 
since the latter built one had been destroyed at the 
Reformation. Before it was disused^ the king's gal- 
lery was^ placed opposite to the pulpit, its roof being 
adorned with the royal arms and those of Denmark. 
At this period were added the present steeple and 
porchj together with the buttresses cm the north and 
south. The alteration made in the windows, from 
the* Saxon to the pointed style, had probably taken 
place in a more aneient age. James likewise made a 
'bowling-green within the precincts of tlie abbey ; by 
which means the ruins of the buildings were in a 
great measure removed, and many interesting antiqui* 
ties destroyed, or buried in the ground, ' 

' Mr David Ferguson was the first protestant 
niirtister of Dmifermlirie. He appears to have been a 

' * It has been supposed from this, that the town had walls rounds 
' iti former times. This i» a mtstakft. Dun&rmlifie seTer wa» a walled 
town. Every burgh bad ports; not so much for security, as for cok 
* lecting at them the customs and duties payable by those small traders 
who entered the town with their ^oods. The ports appear ta h%xe 
been. four in number ; the east-port, at the east end of the horse 
market ; one at the head of the cross-wynd ; one at the old mills, 
where is now built the spinning-mill ; and the west^port, at the 
abbey. In 1 7^2 the remains of these were taken down. 
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«ier|7inan of connikrable ability^ * and to have be^a 
higUy esteemed. by his brethren, at he was twke 
elected moderator of the asseoibly of the church. In 
tb^ year 1571 he preached a sermon at Leith, 
(pubHshed at St. Andrews in i578), before the regent 
and nobility of Scotland, which was a violent tirade 
l^ainst the government and aristocracy of the day, for 
monopolizing the revenues of the old Romish church 
in thi^ country, to the almost utter neglect of ^ 
presbyterian clergy, of education, and of the poor. 

Mv Ferguson had frequent ^yppiMrtumties of meeting 
with the kv^ at Dunfermline^; and their /conversatioa 
seems to have been very femiliar on both side^. In 
9ne(0f liiese, the mimster had compared t^e erection of 
hMlbopsin the kirk, to the famous Trojan hors^ to 
which the kmg replied, *' David^ why may not I have 
bishops here in Scotland alfrwell as they have in 
£iy^land?".^David answered merrilie,(it was his way) 
*• Yes Sir, you may have bishops berfe, but ye mu^ 
tem^nher in mak us all equal ; mak us all bishops, 
els mil ye nevmr content us ; for if ye sett up ten or 
tweli^ louns oner honest men's hei^ds, (for hopest m^ 
will not have your antichiistlan prelade) to knock us 
down, and give them m rent more ihousands (to de^ 
ba^and mi3pend)nor'hone8t.m^n haa hundreds or 
»i»nea, we will never all be content ; we ace all Paul's 
Wshflqpsy^-Christ's bisfaopv^^^a' ua aa we are." The 
king replied, ''The deviU he^ it aiUs you, but that 
ye .would «U be slyke,.|Bid ye ceamot ab^de any to be 
ftiafeyou." 7%e minister says^Kr, ban not,^ for the 



* Mr Ferguson collected the Scotoh Proverbs in a pamphlet^ 
whkli may easly be had. 
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king had contracted a great custom and habit ^ 
swearing, banning, and cursing.* 
•• In what year this conversation was held, it is Impos- 
sible to determine. James was born in 1566; and we 
find him holding a parliament in Dunfermline, in 1585, 
when he was only nineteen years of age. Mr Fergu- 
son was ordained minister, here, in 1571; and died in 
1598, of course their occasional intercourse lasted 
thirteen years. Dunfermline palace appears to have 
been his country-seat, at least one of them; and from 
his frequent visits afterwards, h&must have been well 
acquainted with the state of the town/>M-.with its 
trade,-— its revenue, — its resources, — and social condi- 
tion. He made it a royal burgh in 1588, when he 
was'-twenty-two years of age : in the foregoing year 
the temporalities of the church were annexed to the 
crown, and he had it in his power to have shown a 
generosity to his domicile, which would have -rendered 
it a thriving town ; but instead of granting to his 
royal burgh, lands out of the immense demesnes of 
the abbey; or any additional privileges to what they 
formerly possessed, his charter was merely a charter 
of confirmation, of what had been formerly granted by 
the monastery. Such was the niggardly parsimony 
of king James the VI. in the generous glow of youth, 
to a favourite abocje ! And what did this charter bf his 
confirm ? It confirmed the possession of 900 acres of a 
muir covered with heath, unless where the marshes 
intervened; utterly barren in soil, exposed in situation, 
and incapable, at that period, of producing any efficient 
revenue to the royal burgh of king James ! Thus we 
find, that only six and thirty years after this royal 

• Row's Corc^ to his Histoiie. 
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favour^ vis. in 1624, vhen the toTni vtbb on fire and 
almost consamecl, it was in the most deplor- 
able state of poverty, and was obliged to beg that 
assistance from the community of Scotland at large, 
which, but for the meanness of its royal charterer, had 
been unnecessary. 

It has been already mentioned^ that in ancient times 
the houses, even in the best towns, were built of wood 
chiefly. It is then not to be wondered at that they 
were often consumed by fire. The principal towns in 
Scotland were thus destroyed ; and Dunfermline fell a 
similar sacrifice. In the year 1624, on the 2oth of 
May, the town was nearly destroyed by fire. No iess 
than 220 tenements, occupied by 287 families, with 
their whole furniture, and 500 bolls of grain in bams, 
were consumed. The town, which contained 700 
communicants, and 320 children under six years of 
age, was almost completely ruined. A petition from 
the magistrates was presented to the Convention of 
burghs, stating the extent of this public calamity, and 
the inability of the burgh, from the poverty of its 
revenue, to afford effectual relief to the destitute in- 
habitants ; and praying the sanction of the Convention 
for a subscription, for aid throughout the burghs in 
Scotland. 

The amount collected in consequence of this peti- 
tion, is known in only one instance ; that of the town 
of Aberdeen, where 1600 merks (about £83 sterling) 
•were collected by voluntary contribution, as the town's 
benevolence. 

At this calamitous period, the- burgesses had for- 
tunately a right to cut wood on the estate of Garvock, 
adjoining to the town ; and they so denuded it of its 
old trees, for the purposes of rebuilding their habita- 
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donsy that the maiuioxv-house being d«prt?edof all Iti 
natural beauty, the proprietor removed his residence to 
the present family-seat at Pitliver. 

In 1645 tlie plague, which had frequently visited 
Scotland^ raged with considerable violence here. TbtMit 
in the town who were infected, were confined to Ae 
town muir. At this time trade being stopped, and 
the intercourse of society in a great measure sn^pendtd 
through fear of infection, the number of needy fier- 
sons greatly increased, and the kirk-session pidd £90 
sterling, for forty boUa of meal, to be distribiited 
among the poor. 

During the civil war, Charles II. was for some time 
in Scotland ; and, previous to his being crowned at 
Scone, he had been at Dunfermline, in August 1650, 
where he made hisjamoui declartUion of submuwm to 
the national covenants* 

The battle of Dunbar betwixt tbc parliamentary 
forces under Cromwell, and those of Charles IL, waa 
fought in December 1650; and Cromwell, having 
gained it, advanced farther into Scotland. In 1651 
the royal army took a position near Stirling, from 



* The origtnals of TIu National Solemn League and Covcnantif 
were at first in the hands of Mr Walker, derk of the*^regalky, and 
factor for tlie marquis of Tweeddale. At his death they fell into the 
possession of Mr William Walk^, laird of Bods, nephew to the 
clerk, who kept them until a few years after Mr Ralph £iskiiie*» 
settlement as minister of Dunfermline, to whom he gave them SS a 
present. Mr Erskine kept them until bis death, when they were 
transferred to his son, Mr Harry Erskine, seceding minisser at 
Falkirk ; at whose death they went to Mr Fisher, seceding miaiatBr 
in Glasgow, who transferred them to the secs^ng session of Dtm- 
fermlme ; ihmking they had the best right to their poBtession. 
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ivbich Cromwell was unable to withdraw it; and 
therefore resolved to send a detachment into Fife, to 
cut off the royal resources. Colonel Overton, with 
1600 infimtry and four troops oi horse» was ordered 
oil the 17th of July, to land at the north Queensftrry ; 
whidi he' accomplished after a very smart firing on 
both &ides« 

• Overton then marched to Inrerkeithing^' which he 
for^fied until the arrival of the second division of the 
army, under the command of Lambert and Okley^ 
which took place either next day or the day following. 
As soon as it was known that a part of the English 
army had landed in Fife, Charles, from his camp at 
Torwood near Stirling, immediately detached 4000 
droops, u^ider the cbmmand of general Brown and 
colonel Holburn. These troops having marched to 
the eastward, came into action with Cromweirs army« 
at a place called the itrtifcA knom, close by the sea-side, 
aboiit three furlongs from Inverkeithing. At thl« 
place the Scotish army, fighting for Charles, was com- 
pletely defeated; and not less than 700 of the clan 
M^Pherson, were slain withii^ : sea-mark, at a place 
called Seaance, 

' The Scotish army retired up the country, but were 
sagwi l»rought to action on the same* day, July 20th^ 
1651, in the neighbourhood of Pitreavie ; when the 
Scotish infantry were cut in pieces, or taken prisoners, 
and their cavalry dispersed So decisive was the 
victory, that no less than two thousand of the king's 
troops were slain, and twelve hundred taken prisoners. 
Amongst the cavalry who fought in these actions, 
were colonel lord Balcarras* regiment, Sir John 
Brown's, and colonel lord Brechin's regiment, and 
that of colonel Scott. General Brown, was wounded 
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ia lMittle« 4|iid takta prisoner. H^ died a few iasjt 
after, not sq nadh from his wounds, as from a brokeo 
lieart ; as he reckoned that Holbam, either froni 
epwanlsoe or disafiection, had not supported hku iii 
the batde a« the ought to hare done. 

Tkm battle has been differently denominated by 
historians, as the hattk of Fife, and as the battle cf 
Pitreavie ; but the $rst action was fought in the 
inunediate vicinity of Ipverkeithingy and then Qtm* 
tinued up to Pitreav{e, where the m^n slaughter 
tooifL place. Tbe^ Sn^lisb army bising victorious, pf^r 
ties of them had, as ufualj indulged in petty plundeft 
as may be seen from |be melancbc^y minutes of tbfi 
kirk session <if that period. 

'' 17 J«lii, ifiSli, iSeing a Thursday, Cromwell's 
army laadil hereu Who, on the sabbath.day.yrealtiri 
beiiig AeSO day of the \td. month, battell being beside 
Hdsaavie, killed and eut manie of our men, n4>bed : 
and phinderit^L "Sverie man that, was i^le. dedd 
far a time^ so yt 3rr« could be no meeting for discipUaf 
thiaspisoe." . 

-«' IS August, 1661« The boord and sesetts of the 
8ession«house, and the kirk boxe, being all foroken^ 
and tha hsfll money in (be said boxe being all piutw 
dent and. taken aw«y, by. Gromwell'!s.,jtteB;^it ja 
lbot.&a yti the Sessioiii^hous be repaired and the boKe 



In the beginning of the 18th century, the town still 
continued in such a deplorable state of destitulioii. 
that It was finiud neoessacy Again to Jbave cecourse fto 
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ftftidim stated, in dataili that the common good^f tiif 
lmr£(li anKNinted atth^ highest to £fll93i teoto, (about 
iE88 sterling) per annmxii beside the rent of ke coal ; 
tiiat it had little or no trade, except a little malting f 
that the houses were so ruinous Blad deeayec^ and 
those of them left standing, so Dispossessed, that the 
Uihabitants. when racked to liie highest, were unable 
to pay £300 scots, (£25 sterling,) of assessment in the 
year ; that as to their coal, they wene firequently put 
to a^ much expence by it, as they had profit ; and |d* 
though their coal rent came in freie, they would be 
superexpended above seven or eight hundred merks, 
tabout £43 sterling) which had and da^y did increase 
their debt. Such is the melancholy picture of the 
depressed state c^theburgh's revenue,-of the poverty q£ 
the burgesses;— of the almost total want of trade^ and of 
every resource which should, at this advanced period, 
have characterised it as an old town,— -a royal burgh, 
and, more than once a royal residence,— and yet the 
burgh petitioned against the Union ! Surely it ccold 
not be worse, and might have hasarded a new 
national measure. 



The Union betwixt Scotland aoA England took 
place in 170^ This salutary event has, in its conse- 
quences, much increased the prosperity and happiness 
of both kingdoms; but, at the period when it took place, 
the national prejudices of Scotland operated strongly 
against the measure; and many ruling men, and public 
bodies influenced by them, were extremely hostile to 
the Union. Amongst the rest the burgh of Ounferm* 
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line oppoded it» and instructed Sir Peter Halkett^ their 
Gonnmissiooer at parliament^ to vote and protest against 
the UnioDj ^d appointed the convener of the deacons 
to bear to him their letter of instruction.* The op- 
position to the entire incorporation with England was 
very strong ; twenty-nine burghs voting i^^nst it, 
and thirty-three in favour, of the measure. 

When the rebels had taken possession of Edin- 
burgh^ in 1745, they sent a peremptory order to the 
magistrates of the burgh, to attend at Holyrood-house, 
and pay the duties levied by thfe excise, together with 
all the cess the town contributed to government- 
After as much deliberation as was permitted^ the 
town-council were reluctantly obliged to submit to 
the terms demanded, and paid to the Pretender's aggpts 
above £116 sterling. >:• : ?L 



Tfie Niew Bridge. 

In former times the access to the town from the 
west was by a small low bridge over the glen, near 
PittencriefT house, which was extremely incommo- 



* Although Sir P#feK Halkett was enjoined by the town-coancil to 
vote and protest against the Union, and altbough he agreed, as conr.- 
missioner^ to presem the address, yet it would appear he conceived 
himself at liberty to exercise his individual judgment on the measure, 
and accordingly voted Jhr the Union. This conduct gave great of- 
fence to the council and khabitants. Sir Peter did not appear in 
Dunfiertnline for twelve months afterwards ; and the public, ever 
prone to scandal, assigned every motive for the voie he gave^ but 
that , of an^cnlig^itened conviciion of the national utility of this Union. 
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dtbus in eirery respect. The late Oeorge ObiXmen, 
then proprietor of tiie PittencrieiFestBte^ who was a per« 
son <^ great discemment^ and ot an enterprising spirit, 
perceived that the value of his property would be 
greatly increased, and the public good much pro- 
motedi by forming a more accessible approach to the 
town. He therefore adopted the resolution of throw- 
ing « bridge across the glen, which mm ftam north to 
south, and of forming over it a mound in a direct line 
with the high-street Considering that this plan re- 
quired an arch of about three hundred feet in length, 
that the great width of the glen was to be filled up 
with a superincumbent mound fifty feet high, and the 
whole operations to be effectuated solely at his own 
expense, diis was no small achievement, and required 
great resolution as well as much capital. This useful 
undertaking was begun in 1767, and finished in 1770. 
The table-linen trade of the town was, by this time, 
fullyestablished,andrapidly increasing; and, by means 
of this mound, extensive fields were laid open for 
building feus, which were eagetly begun upon a 
digested plan of arrangement. The street built on 
the bridge is now completely finished, and in elegance 
may vie with the best in any provincial town. 



The New Church. 

The Old Church, so long occupied under different 
forms of worship, had become so ruinous and uncom- 
fortable that it became necessary, either to give it a 
thorough repair, or construct a new one. The latter 
resolution was adopted by the heritors of the parish ; 
I 
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wfkd darinf tbe pMpanitieBs |halr w^ g(Aag on in Ae 
ptfdter ^wtekiytijtd, the Imig aougiiufof l^mbr o£ 
Hing Kob^ Bnise^ was diacoyered^ on die J»7tli 
Febnur^F^ 1818* Tlie situation conssponds • wltb 
that pioixH^d o^t by ^uc two earliest faistoKians, 
Satboor aiid^Ford{im;'wliUe the^appeaishra^^ of the 
grave iiddioal^od it tet h4Te been a peiisonage of' no 
small distiojQlion, There was a large tro|igfa built 
of polishisd stene^ about seiren. feet in khg^aodcigfap^ 
teen .inches in depth;, the covering of -iidbicfa^w&en 
first observed^ had^<»tit seia^ral iroa^ring^ iitiTer3r 
decided atate^ and some of ^ildikAiWcre jesen. entirely 
loosened fr(»n the stone. In. this troogH laj a very 
Urge bodyi m feet tivp inches in iec^> cased m lead. 
The lead was ptutly entire^ except on the.breas^ 
where it was much corroded, exhibiting' part of the 
skdetcffl of the body, in. a state of conaiderable preser- 
vation.. The body had been wiappied in-daxnaskxlothy 
extremely ine« a^d interwoven witibtgold^ s6m^^'frag«- 
ments of wliicfi remain* Some tbing^ikb a crown was 
observed on the head.; a wooden, coffin appekrsto have 
fijurroanded tlie body,. of which soi^ ^lee^stiges still 
existed. The mouldered wood^ conceiiEed tp be aak, 
lay streweAin the bottom of the tomfa;^ and one or 
two nails of large size, and with heads exhibiting the 
appearance of silver, werej^qked up from amongst it. 
Tbe grave was closed, and secured against any violent 
depredation by tliree rows of large flag-stones, 
fastened to each other by iron bars. Several frag- 
ments of marble, carved and gilt, were dug from the 
ruins in the immediate neighbourhood of the tomb, 
which in all probability are the remains of the monu- 
ment that had been erected over it. This tomb, with 
the other royal monument^ are within the area of the 
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wh^ tto similar building $n Scotland can boasts 

In tlfe presence of a deputation fi'bm tfie bafons of 
tb'e exchequef, of several celebrated literary characters 
firbrii Ediiiburgh, and of the ttiagistrates of the town, 
dnd tii'e neighbouring gentry, the temporary covering 
df the Pati-iot's gtavie was some time afterwerds re- 
opened ; a cast was tnade on the spots from the skull, 
Dy an artist from Bdhiburgb> and the whole of the 
Intone coffin was injected with melVed pitch. The 
pulpit of the new church is erected immediately above 
the grave^ 

The ceremony of laying the Foundation-stone of 
the New Church, took place on Tuesday the tenth of 
IJilarch, 1818/ 

A numerous meeting, consisting of many of the 
most respectable heritors of the parish^ the magis- 
trates and town council of the burgh, the members 
of the presbytery, and other gentlemen of the town 
and neighbourhood, interested in the building, assem- 
bled in the town-house ; from which they set out, 
accompanied by the brethren of St. John's and Union 
lodges, in masonic prqcei^sion, at a qm^ter from 
three o'clock. 

The brethren of the lodge of St John walked in 
front* preceded by a band of music playing the mason'a 
anthem. Then followed two men of masonic order, 
bearing the helmet and* sword of the renowned king 
Robert the Bruce, the present property of the earl of 
Elgin, and which his lordship kindly allowed to ac« 
company the Procession. [|The sight of these me* 
morable insignia of ancient times, by recalling to the 
recollection of the admiring spectators, the most illus« 
12 
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trious events in Sooddi history^ had tbe most bappy 
effects on the occurrences of the day.3 Immediately 
after them walked the architect and the contractors 
of the New Chorch ; the latter of whom carried the 
bottle designed to be deposited in Uie foundation^ 
stone. These were succeeded by Uie right honoura- 
ble the Earl of Elgin, dressed in uniform and de- 
corated by the star and crescent, accompanied by 
Provost Wilson. Afterwards followed. In regular sue- 
cession^-x^the two beadles of the parish, one of whom 
carried a bible; the rev. Allan M'Lean, and the 
rev. Peter Chalmers, the collegiate ministers of the 
parish, in their gowns and bands ; Lord Bruce, Sir 
Charles Halkett, bart. Mr Hunt of Pittencrieff, and 
other heritors, tbe magistrates of the burgh, the 
members of the presbytery, the kirk-session of Dun- 
fermline, the town council, together with many 
gentlemen of the town and neighbourhood. The 
brethren of the Union Lodge followed in the rear. 

On the procession arriving at the site of the intended 
structure, distinguished, according to historical repute, 
as the depository of the remains of no less than nine 
Scotish sovereigns , one of whom was the celebrated 
king Robert the Bruce,— Lord Elgin, as preses of 
the meeting of heritors, then deposited in the founds* 
tion-stone a bottle, enclosed in lead, in which were in- 
serted four rolls of parchment ; one of which con- 
tained the following inscription, relativif' to the 
building.—- 
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THIS POtlNDATION-STONE 

OP THE 

Iparitfft Cftuwft at iBunUvmlimi 

~ . ' Now to be Bebnilt , 

Atthe joint expense of the Heritors; lif i^strates^ and 

Town Counci^of the Burgfa, ' 

On part of the Site of the Old ABBkr tnvKCn, 

Founded, in the Eleyenth Century, by 

Malcolm III. (Ceanmore,) King of Scotland, ' 

and afterwards destroyed. 

Partly by the £nglisb> under the reign of 

£dwarj> I. in 1303, and 

Partly at the Reformation, in 1560; 

WAS LAlOx 

This 10th day of Alarch, in the year of our Lord 1818, 
Andin the 58th.year of ^e reigu of 
• GmoRGS ill. King of Great Britain and Ireland ; 

By the Right Honourable 
' The Eakl op ELGIN and KINCARDINE; . 

In presence of a numerous 

' Meeting of Heritors and Slagistrates, and Town 

Council of the Burgh; 

. David Wilson, E^q. being J*rpvost, 

TheRev. Allan M'Lean, &the Rev. Pbtbr Chalmers, 

IbMig Collegiate Ministers of the. P^h ; 

. * Containing a Population of 13,000 souls; 

William Burn, Esq. Architect, 

And Messrs John Bonnar and Alex. Morton, 

Contractors and Builders ; 

The Expense, by estimate, of the BuUding, £8,300. 
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Another parduncnt^ rontajninga Utt of the heritdn, 
having a valued rent of one hundred pounds, and 
upwards ; the third, a list of the magistrates and town* 
council of the burgh ; and the fourth, a list of the 
members of presbytery ; together with three news* 
papers, the London Courier, the Morning Chronicle^ 
and the Edinburgh Courant, and some of the current 
coins. His lordship then poured upon the bottle, ac* 
cording to custom, com, wine, and oil, uttering the 
usual masonic benediction. On the stone being laid 
with the accompanying forms of masonry, the rev. 
Allan M'Lean, as first minister of the parish, delivered 
a most appropriate and highly impressive prayer; 
after which the band played the Masons' anthem. 

Lord,£lgin then ascended an elevated piece of ground, 
and, supported by the rev. Messrs McLean, and Chal* 
mers, addressed the audience, consisting according to 
nearest computation, of eight or ten thousand people, 
in a most eloquent and masterly speech, delivered 
with an animation and enthusiasm, of whidi it is im* 
possible to give any adequate description, but the 
effects of which were most visible in the alternate de^ 
silence and cheering plaudits of the listening crowd. 
His lordship commenced with alluding to the unex* 
pected manner in which he had been called to do the 
honours of the day, and with passing a high and 
merited eulogium on the dedicatory prayer of Mr 
M'Lean ; after which he rehearsed some of the lead* 
ing circumstances which led to the erection of the in« 
tended edifice. On adverting to the manner in which 
the ruinousstateoftheabbey was occasioned,partly,ashe 
remarked,by the^brutal revenge of an English soldiery, 
and partly by the mistaken though well meant devas- 
tations of the reformers, he drew a most striking and 
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beautifal contrasty between the tamnltttoaa and des- 
tructive effects of the military and religious conflicts 
of former days^ with the peacefubiess and haj^iness 
which characterise the exertions of nations at the 
present period ; almost all the soverdgns of Europe 
being, as he said, at this moment, engaged in no other 
contest, than that which had for its object the pjdm 
of pre-eminence in the diffusion of the glad tidings of 
peace and good will to the children of men. This 
latter idea he most happily enforced, by an allusion to 
the circumstance of the Rev. Dr. Henderson, a native 
of Dunfermline, having no latter than the Friday pre- 
ceding, been employed in detailing to a numerous as- 
semblage of his townsmen, in a most interesting nar- 
rative, the progress and success of Bible Societies in 
the north of £urope. His lordship then noticed a 
very striking and fortunate coincidence which had oc- 
curred tha.% day, namely, that in the foundation-stone 
of the building just laid, was deposited a London ne ws- 
paper,which arrived by that very day's post, announcing 
a recommendation by government to the two houses of 
parliament,for taking into consideration the request of the 
Prince Regent, for increasing the number of churches 
throughout the British kingdom. ^' And," said his 
lordship, with great animation, ^' it is worthy of par- 
ticular remark, that a speech, emanating from the 
throne at the commencement of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, on the occasion of opening parliament, (that 
great announcement of the political situation and 
wants of the country,) contained nothing, positively 
nothing iii the shape of novelty, or even of ordinary 
interest, but a request to the Lords and Commons of 
the two houses of parliament, to augment to the in- 
habitants of these realms th^ accommodation for reli- 
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gSens worsl[%) : and it is imf^r/' &i he- t&tiker 
6bserved, '^of high «3^1t(iti6h to a^ to thii^,liMi 
^klifh these two days we Have hi£d thegrdHfieatiMi to 
lestrn, that our present operation^ trndertt&^h niidei 
the most -favouring ahd Congenial traiii -oi ev^ntsj has 
been disttiiguished by 1^ mo:^ encouraging and ani« 
hiated -eentiments of good will and approbation on the 
part of the government of Ae country." 

But now came the most interesting aiid affecting 
part of his lordship's speech : " Think, my friends,*' 
said he, " on the venerableness and the sacVednes"s of 
the spot on which you now stand. WitJiihthe pre- 
cincts of the ground on which you tread, and which is 
destined to be the site of our proposed church, are 
deposited the remains of many *of our Scottish 
Sovereigns, and other ill ustrfous personages ; and oh- 
ly a few weeks have elapsed since the remains of a 
hero, whose deeds make every Scotchman proud of 
the land which gave him birth, and which, after a 
lapse of five hundred years, were found in a state of 
almost entire preservation, were fortunately dis« 
covered ; I mean," uttering the words With great em- 
phasis, *' King Robert the Bruce !" His Lordship 
was here interrupted by three loud cheers from the 
assembled crowd, "Biit," continued he, with uncom- 
mon enthusiasm, '*look at that helmdt which \^as worn, 
and that sword which was wielded, and successfully 
too, by this celebrated charaicter, for the very purpose 
of restoring and securing the independence of Scot- 
land, and say if your hearts are not warmed by the 
proud recollection." X^ere his Lordship introduced 
with happy effect, the first stanza of the admired 
jpatriotic song of "Scots wha hae wi' Wallace bled," 
&c. and the crowd reciprocated the impression^ by 
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another peal of kmd and reiterated hySMsl^ His 
Lordships now borne away by the train of delightful 
remembrances suggested to his mind, and observing 
that every heart c^his numerous auditory beat respon* 
sive to the feelings of his own, proceeded to Uiy, " I 
have not done, my friends ; this same illustrious per- 
sonage, under a religious sentiment natural to the 
tiines, however strange and even unjustifiable it may 
appear to us, with our superior christian education, 
entrusted to his most endeared friend, with his dying 
breath, a commission to carry his heart to the Holy 
Land ; but a wise and kind Providence willed it 
otherwise. The messenger, in the faithful endeavour 
to fulfil his commission, was stopped in his progress, 
and skin in a military engagement ; but this precious 
relic was secured from hostile violence, and safely re- 
stored to its native land ; and, my friends, may Scot- 
land never see the day when it can be doubted that 
we have the heart of Robert Bruce amongst us !" 
'the crowd once more demonstrated their joy and pa- 
triotic pride at these grateful recollections, by the 
moat cheering plaudits. 

The band played with excellent effect, " li^cots wha 
faae wi' Wallace bled." David Wilson, esq. provost of 
the town, made a short but suitable reply to the ad- 
dress of Lord Elgin. 

The procession returned by the same route, but in 
reverse order, to the Town-house ; the band playing 
as they went the masons' anthem. On reaching the 
door of the Town-house, it paused ; and, by his lord- 
ship's particular desire, the helmet and sword of 
Robert the Bruce were elevated in the air, and the 
band again struck up, " Scots wha hae wi' Wallace 
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bled/' tifte pfople stimdinjf^iieiiicoVered, and seemingly 
melted into one general ^Hng of patriotic; enibhtt«> 
siasm. The. day was fortunately most favourablie; 
and; aithoagh tlie tcrowd was Imme^ise and thi& pres- 
sure consequently great» no accident occurred. 

This church was opened for divine service, on the 
30th of September/182L 
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PRESENT STATE OF THE 
TOWN 

AND ITS NEIGHBOURHOOD. 



DuNPRRMLiNB is dtuated in that part of the county of 
Fife called the Western District; beginning at Sterly- 
bum^ near Aberdour, on the east^ and terminating at 
NewmDUbridge on the west, where the county 
marches with Perthshire. 

The town is built on an extensive eminence, stretch- 
ing from east to west, having a pretty steep and uniform 
declivity to the south, and about 270 feet above the 
level of the sea. It is about two miles distant from 
the village of Limekilns, the nearest place on the coast; 
from the North Queensferry, about six ; from Kirk- 
caldy, thirteen; and from Cupar, the gounty town^ 
about thirty miles- 

From its elevated situation, the prospects all 
around are very extensive, and the objects much 
varied. The pleasure grounds of Pittencrieff, of 
Cavill, of Pitfirrane, and Pitliver, are almost im- 
mediately below the eye ; those of Broomhall, a little 
farther to the south. The Forth is seen in extensive 
openings from near Stirling to Leith ; beyond are the 
K 
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extensive woods of Hopeton and Dalmeny Park, and 
the range of the Pentland hills, with Tinto in the blue 
distance, terminate the prospect. On the west, is 
beheld a great part of Stirling-shire, ^kh the more 
distant summits of Benlomond, and Benledi. Edin- 
burgh castle, the city, and Arthur's seat, are pro- 
minent features in the east; and on the north the Cleish 
and Ochil hills give a pleasing finish to this magnifi- 
cent panorama. 

The affairs of the burgh are under the management 
of the magistrates and town-council. The magistrates, 
consisting of a provost, two bailies, and a d'an of guild ; 
a treasurer, a chamberlain, and the towi -:lerk, have 
their separate duties. The council is composed of 
twenty- two members; twelve of whom are guildry or 
merchant councillors, and ten from the trades ; eight 
of these being deacons of corporatioiis, which are here 
eight in number, viz. smiths, weavers, taylors, shoe- 
makers, bakers, masons, and fleshers. The town-coun- 
cil is annually elected throughout all its members. 
Its set or constitutional reguklions, bear date from 
13th of July, 1724.* 

The armorial bearing of the burgh is a tower, 
(aluding to I\Jalcolm Ceanmore's) supported by two 
lions, inclosed in a double circle. Round the exterior 
circle is " Sigillum civilatis Fennehduni ;" and round 
the inferior is " E^ito rupcs inaccessa :*' on the reverse 
is a female figure, bein'ng a sceptre, and on each side 
an in\ ertedsword ; and round it is " Margarita lleglna 
Scotorum" 

Dunfermline unites with the burghs of Stirling, 
Inverkeithing, Culross, and South Queensferry, in 



• Sec Appendix. 
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retiirpipg a member pf partiament; to represent them 
in the House of Commons ; the returning burgh acts 
in rotation. Robert Dowziie, esquire of Appin^ is 
their pf esept member of parliament. 



C&urts of. Law. 

The Provost is, ex-officiot a justice of the peace^ 
and takes his seat at the courts held by the justices. 
The Bailies hold a weekly court on Wednesdays, com- 
monly called ** The nine merk cwrt,' but are entitled 
to decide respecting larger sums, should such cases be 
preicnted. 

The Dean of Guild's official duty is to attend to the 
accuracy of the standard weights and measures. His 
court adjusts and decides controversies arising about 
disputed boundaries of burgh property. The police 
bill has greatly superseded the former business of this 
court. 

The Convener's court consists of sixteen ;— the eight 
present and the preceding deacons of incorporations. 
In consequence of the new set of the burgh, in 1724, 
the power of this court is abridged, or rather rendered 
altogether null, as by it the decision of all contested 
cases that may arise in the leeting for, or election of, 
deacons^ belong to the magistrates and council, and 
not to the convenor's court, as formerly.* 



* Among the Convener's recdids is kept what is called the Blue 
Biajikety or ensign of the Incorporations. It is a large aiieet of 
thick paper, onuunenied with elegant scrolls, in penmanship or 
printed, having two lions for imppor:erb, and a dolphin on each side. 
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Hie Sheriff Depute holdt Kb echirt ait CitpVr, tmng 
t!he county kead town, but tfce Sheriff Si^bitttufe t6t 
the Westenx (fiitrict of Fife, holds a weekly court on 
Fridays, during the sesdon, at Dunfermline. BetadeB 
this he holds a court twice every numth, for deciding 
on small debts below ei^ pounds, and other petty 
subjects of litigation. Tlie procurators in the Sheriff 
Substitute's court are at p reittit ten in number. 
The Procurator Fiscal takes cognisance of all crimes. 
Itnd generally of every breach of the peace. 



: la the «eBti» k writcs&f in a QSBunoB Inad^ ttiB IbUoii^ 
Jhtt^f^rmUiigt wMdi k hsn quottd ncbsr as aa sad^pa, tiun fbr 
snymsrititpoiMMSk It bens date 1680, and tha initial bttcn, 
tc XHufermliog," are in goUU. 

Ddalted iiimt wm nsvcr yet lo 4llt« 

at to ay doune the merit of • cnft. 
What wM tlie warld doo If tieed were not. 

wlQi idle eMe aU woU themeells tMott, 
Vaetnot the king and peesaat equal IWe, 

by thow nipportitlie oeadniaa doei tbem give. 
For wlioU inq^yxei and alatai miid go to wrack 

if bammermen their ikiU and ait dnw back, 
Ejdi Uaw of nipping oaiiU trold kin itt dead. 

if efeiM<fV toarm of taUtf tread not made. 
Rare workmamblp of various weaven kioni. 

te tlie ettppHe of out male bodies come. 
Most ehristians like toaatradges to eat, 

and not a flesher for to kill our meat 
Let leoords tdl how Ctiiplantta king. 

the gentle craft did to iti fluridi taiUig. 
If baxten were not that nipplie our teith, 

we wold chew chaflb instead of meal with giift. 
Now Wrights the seyHng of oor houses reare. 

does make the plough our grart support and Ibair. 
Great steetly flteies naisooe buikls and orders 

ooriatUak,dorkfc, loqWk* touad ill borders. 
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,A c<>ur^ is held by. the Justices of the Peace on 

the first Monday of every month, to give decisions 
on all cases, where the sum in dispute does not exceed 
five pounds. . Before this court the parties employ no 
agents, but verbally §tate their own cases, which are 
speedily settled. They are likewise competent judges in 
9ase^ of assault, of poaching, of trespass, and various 
other misdemeanours. . 



Th<? annual revdnue of the burgh is about £1500. 
This arises from the rents of its landed property, from 
coal rent, and from the petty custom^, &c There 
-are about nine hundred acres of land, of which two 
handled are pkmted. The principal farm, called 
Bel yeoman, has an excellent steading and offices. 
The names of the other, two small farms, Higbolra 
and Moorcockhall, are significative of their northern 
situation and soi]« The coal rent was wont to be paid 
by assigning to the burgh the tenth part of all the coal 
raised from the pits, free of expence. At present 
the Colliery is in the town's possession. There is a 
^mall village built at th^ Colliery, for the workmen 
and their families, distant about a mile from the town. 

The taxes payable to government by the burgh, 
amount to about eighty pounds; the annual cess 
levied from the inhabitants, under the denomination 
of " The Stent,** Is about one hundred and twenty^five 
pounds. After paying goverhraent, the remainder is 
expended in salaries to officers, and furnishing them 
with clothing, &c. 

The fraternity of guildry are possessed of considera- 
ble property in the neighbourhood of the town, and 
^t North Queensferry. 

K3 
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'the present revenue of tlie guildry ta^ including 
licences for shops^ three hundred and forty»^ven 
pounds^ two shillings, llie dues of enUy^ to n^uirid 
, meipbersj are^ thirty-one pounds, one shillmg, ah J six* 
^' pence : to sons and sons-in-law, within Uie burgh, 
thirteen shillings and fourpence ; without this tmr^hi 
one pound, two shillings. The foundation of Ihe 
guildry is very ancient in this town.* 

The Constabulary force of the burgh is of ancient 
standing. They are twenty in number, annually 
chosen hy the council ; one of whom is elected by 
themselves as chief, and is dignified with the titl^ of 
"My Lord/' Their duty is to quell riots in the 
. street, or disturbances in public houses^ and general- 
ly to preserve the peace of the burgh. On sabbath 
forenoon, four of them in rotation, with two ofleers, 
perambulate all the streets, and prevent any nHsde* 
meanoui*, or indecorum during public worship. 



Pdice. 
At the beginnii^ of the pi'esent eentury, the police 
of the town was extremely def^ctive^ far firoa corres- 
ponding to its degree of population, and it did not 
even keep pace with other towns of less consideration. 
There were wanting that security and comlbrt in all 
its municipal regulations, which in a town of any laag* 
nitude are essentially requisite. This being perceived 
by the magistrates and other intelligent citaxen^ gave 
rise to a Police BOl, which was passed in parUainent 
in 1811. The objects of this bill cannot be better 
expressed than in it3 preamble. 

* Site 'Appeodix. 
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'' Wbiereai tbe popiilatimi of tht boi'gh of Diui» 
fcinttli&ei, ftwA the tttendve tnule «]id riumifactures 
O^iticd on therein, ii«lli!iif lata yeArs gvMtly increiis^d; 
,^^0i4 H is ^tpedient that the pdice thereof should be 
Tcgttlatki, and poWer granted for paving, ligfatii^ 
^hd cksiuing the streets, tor removing nuisances and 
olMtractions therefrom, and for opening new, and 
Widening the present streets ; and likewiae for in* 
creasing the supply of water for the use of the burgh." 

Sy this bill the ancient royalty was extended, so 

. as to comprise a^l the suburbs, with the exception of 
. those feued on the estate of Pittencrieff, the proprie- 
tor of which refused to accede to the bill ; and the 
burgh, with this extension, waa divided into ten wards ; 
and the execution of the act entrusted to twenty-nine 
commissioners; consisting of the provost, the two 
bailies, the dean of guild, the deacon convener, three 
of the deacons of the incorpcnriitions, taken in rotation, 
the town* clerk and the chamberlain, six members of 
guildry, elected by thtu is tlv es, and twelve inhabitants 
chosen by the wards. 

As this most important event formls an q(K>ch in the 
municipal history of the town, it is propek* that 
the bounds of th6 extended royalty should be des- 
cribed, which will at the same dme delineate the ex* 
tent of the ancient burgh. 

''And be it enacted, that from and after the first 
Wednesday of June, 1811, the 'royalty of the said 
burgh of Dunfermline shall be extended over, and 
comprehend the lands and others aftermentioned, and 
the said lands and others shall be, and they are here^ 
by annexed to, and included within the said extended 
royalty .accordingly> for the sev^al purposes of this 
act ; videlicet, the grounds or lands known by the 
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-name of the AbVy*p«rk tiffd Bl(^c\^&^is as tha 
same are lying .situated and bounded, between. ^ 
JCew-orow street of the ;8aid burgh on the. eaft, it^ 
streets called Ceamnore ahd Abbot streets, (aloqg 
.which the wall of the monastery of Dunfermline 
anciently ext&nded)> and 3Iay-gate street on the norths 
the street or wynd called St.^.C»therin!B*8 wy^d* . wijth 
the houses and gardens on the,w«st side of the.^a^id 
wynd, to the Tower-burn on the west» and the #tre^t 
or lane called Priory«lane, extending from the said 
New-row streat to the north east corner of the glebe 
of the tirst minister of Dunfermline on the soutli parts : 
'' Also, All the grounds and tenements situated be- 
tween the present royalty and the said Tower-buni, 
excepting the glebe before mentioned, and such parts 
or portions of the said Abbey grounds as may even* 
tually be awarded as a grass glebe^ or the- site of a 
manse for the said first minister ; a|id also exceptjji^g 
the whole of tb€ policy or pleasure grounds of thp 
estate .of Pittenqrii^ffj lyiqift within the aforesaid boun- 
dary, which Tower-burn from where it conjoins with 
or is united to the bum or rivulet called Baldridge- 
burn (atlerwards mentioned), to the bridge over the 

. said Tower-burn, at the west end of the Nethcrtown- 
str^t of the said burgh, is hereby declared to. be the 
boundary of the said extended royalty in th^t quarter, 
(excepting that part or j)ortion of the grounds of 
Pittencrielf, lying on the west side of the said Tower- 
burn, to be included in the ~said extended royalty; as 
the -same is afterwards particularly described : 
. ^ •/ Also, The bouses and gardens or yards lying north 
from the conduit, lately rebuilt by the town of Dun- 
fennlipe over the. cut or gully cdle.d '^ The Goalj," 
with the.street or road leading therefrom to Baldridge- 
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bun^ xftVetald by OMU^Vka^.imd «6 M«i^tli« laid 
A^eeK^lraadls inCeiMfted bf tlf€ tald biuAi, irhicb 
mid Bum iiif Hvaldt ttid ^^ T^nrttiilMm aif<A%idd 
fl^(^ %hei^ H joins t6 or iitdl«ff wfA the iidd riVukty 
Hum^dhttoly on the ncttth of tte IkMfee belmtgingr to 
add f>f«feiil3y p<>M«Mdd by die «et. ^Sam M'Lean^ 
BM AiHiMer of Duftftml&i*, art bel^ dddired th^ 
bboiid^ty of tiM said t&tended WfAty iki that (JUarton 

"Al^M The liddiaad oAmral lying on tife Miithand 
east of the rivalet or bnfn^ kftown fay die name of 
aBitM>lair, o^ Bf^oomheHdOmro, aiftd (t<m where 
the said bom unites with BaUhBidge4iiitn aforesaid* 
aodeoetending in an easterly dbectton^ duroiigfa or by 
the. lands of east Bsldridge^ bekagiiilg to Rob^f 
WeUwoed« Esq. the lands of Brobinheitd, belonging 
fo Akzander Monerisff, Bsq. and the laadb of Vei». 
terfidr^ bdonpng to John Syme, fisq. md along the 
Qordi dyiM er march of the lands of Head-well, be«^ 
longing to John 8tenhouse, to wliere the said lands 
eaarehf with die knib of die town of Dnnteitiline^ 
(esdfeding die said bnds of Headwell) on the east; 
whioii said rlrolet or bura Is heieby desiered the 
boondary ^th* estendtfd lej^yiy ill diet qfMftef : 

'« Also generadly. All the lands beioftgibg to the eai»» 
mtmity of the town of DtutfertttUtie, lying eomiguous 
td the said btfrgh ? 

** Also, the houses, gafdetiSj, md oiik^tB, on both sides 
6f firid^street and Chalmers Street^ to atad indad-^ 
itig the house and garden, or yard belonging to and pos» 
ses^ by bavid Trail on the west, and the well late« 
ly erected iiiiderth^ Authority of the Water Committee^ 
an the east side of the said Chalmers Street, to a line 
running east from the said well to die Tower-bum 
aforesaiid, which line is hereby declared the boundary 
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of that pan of the cad^icled Toysiltjf on die north ; 
and on the west aide of the said Chalmers Street, at 
and inqluding the hm^ and gard«n> or yard^ belong-, 
ing to David Trail aforesaid^ to the £^igeon-|iou$e, 
Park-waU of PittenecifC as the said Wl ntns souths 
and forming an ang)^^ in the south west corner of 
the s^den b^oiiging to Chtirles Qupt^ £sq. tenm- 
natest at the Tower-b«m aforesaid ; w^ich said Parkr 
w«ll is hereby declared the boundary of the said ex* 
tended royalty in that quarter :.. 

'' Also, The Isnds of Biiery-hill and Hawbank, be» 
longing to Henry Scotland^ Esq. the. lands or parks 
on the e^t side thereof^ belonging to John Conston, 
£sq. the lands called Rhodes, Almery lands, Elliot's* 
hill, Miln-hill, and Spittal, belotiging to David Black 
£sq. and the lands of Spittal-hill, holding, of the 
Hospital of St. Leonjvd's, but excluding the planted 
or poliey grounds^ belonging to the said David Black. 
• . . ' ». ', 

^' Provided always, and be it enacted. That the houses 
and pieces of ground forming, part of Bridge-rtreet, 
holding of die pvoprietor. of Pittencrieff as superior, 
and the. whole c^.Chabners-street, and the said streets 
jcalled St. Catherine's^wynd, and Monasttrry-street, 
comprehending therein the mUns^ kilns, dwellii^ 
house, and other houses and office houses at present 
in the occupation of William Baird, with the ground 
adjoining, partly occupied by him and partly unoccu- 
pied, and the house and adjoining garden in the oc- 
cupation of David Betson Esq. as also the whole 
lands and estates of PitteneriefiT, and all houses and 
grounds wherever situated, held of William Hunt, 
Esq. as superior, shall not be comprehended within 
the royalty of the said burgh, nor shall the same 
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nor the «uperiors, propridtdrs, or occupiers of any 
houses erected and ' biiitt^ or thiit may be erected 
and built thiereon, enjoy any of the advanUges 
or privileges, or be subject and ' liable to any 
of the provisitos of this act, unless one-half of the 
feuars or proprietors having the dominium Utile of 
liie p ieces of ground and houses oil the said several 
streets, shall respectively signify their consents in 
writing under their hands, duly executed according 
to the forms of the law of Scotland ; nor shall any of 
the lands, houses, and others above described, of 
which the said William Hunt is proprietor or superior, 
he comprehended within die royalty as aforesaid 
without the consent of the said William Hunt, or the 
proprietor of Pittcncrieff for the time bping, signified 
m like manner, such consents to be recorded by the 
person or persons making the same in the particular 
register of sesins kept at Cupar for the county of Fife: 
Provided also, that in estimating the numbers of the 
aaid feuars or proprietors who shall signify their con- 
sent as aforesaid, or who shall withhold the same, the 
number for each of the said streets shall be computed 
separately, and not in conj unction with the other 
streets, so Umt the said four streets may be compre^ 
bended within the said royalty, separately and suc- 
cessively on the necessary consents in each being 
completed." 

As the different wardships, decrlbe localities and 
names which the CQurse of time must sweep away, in 
the changes continually taking place in a progressing 
town, the following paragraphs will give them a fix- 
ture that will be acceptable to posterity. 

" In order to facilitate and assist the execution of 
this act, the burgh and extended royalty shall be di- 
vided into ten separate districts r wards, and a som- 
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missioiner orooiQiiiuvioii^ffv ifipainted for eack ; and 
tlie btti^h and et^vfn^ rayiity is liei«by . dii^i4ed 
^ccorduigly ; vbieHfijU^ Tlie first district 9r vourd, to 
cfNDKiieiioratthav^teiidof theIJigh*street» that is 
to say) at »nd includii^ the house life-rented luid pos^ 
sessed by IMrbaar^ A^.» widov^ on iiie souths 9iid the 
bouse ktely belqngiiig to John FotlMriiighsaSft g^x^er, 
now. to Jsines RiisseUj vn^jler^.on the nc^ side of the 
said street, to include South Ch^pel-<street,, and the 
lanes and doses op both sideiu aiid to terminate at the 
cross of the said burgh, at and including the hpuse of 
David Black towp clerk of Dunfermline, on the south, 
and the house of William Buchanan, merchant, on the 
north of the said High^street ; and for which said 
district or ward« two commissioners shall be elected : 

''The second district or ward to commence at and 
include the new building called the Guild-hall, on the 
south, and the house belonging to the heirs of the lale 
John Beugo, minister of the gospel^ and presently 
possessed by William Beverklge, chamberlain of the 
said burgh, on the north side of the said Hi^^street. 
to include the lanes and closes on both sides, and to 
terminate at the East-port, at and including the house 
of Michael Hunter, baker, on the south, and the house 
belonging toiRobert Bonnar, wright, on the north sides; 
and for which said district two commissioners shall be 
elected :— 

" The third district or ward to include the Collier- 
row, commencing at and including the house belong* 
ing to provost John Wilson, and possessed by John 
Miller, Bookseller, on the west, and the house lately 
the property of John Stenhouse of South Fod, "E^. 
now df Robert Taylor, on the east sides of the said 
Collier-row ; the streets called Rotten-row, North 
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Ctepel-^r0eft> the BLuk^om ftt the nertti side of the 
high-dam ; and all the houses and others from the 
termination of the anment r<^alty, and on the north 
and west of the. said Black«row, hereby annexed tq 
and included within the said royalty ; and* for which 
said district or ward one commissioner shall be elected; 
" The fourth district or ward to include the Kirk-gatey 
commencing at and including the house of Henry 
Rutherford^ merchant, on the east, and the house of 
Widow Glass^ on the west nde of the said Kirk«gate-« 
the May-gate and Abbot-street, t& tte houses of 
James Douglas, Writer, on the sqnth; and of David 
Morris, Wright, on the north sides of the said street^ 
(neither of which houses are included in die said 
district) the closes or courts in the said May-gate and 
Kirk-gate-streets, and Saint Catherine's-iwynd, to the 
Abbey close ; and for which said district or ward one 
commissioner shall be elected : 

'' The fifth district or ward to include Queen Ann- 
street, from, and including the house of William 
Campbell, Surgeon, on the north, and the malt-bam, 
belonging to Henry Bardner, Writer,, on the south 
side of the said street; the Cross- wynd, School-end 
street' the Knabbie-row, or Reid-street, to and in- 
cluding the house belonging to Andrew Keid, on the 
north, and the house belonging tcf Henry Thomson, 
on the south sides of the said row or street; the back 
street, from the east end of Queen Ann-street, to the 
east end of the town, and all the houses and others to 
to the eastward of that row of houses, running north 
from the west end of the Black-row, and to the north- 
ward of the said Knabbie-row, or Riid street, and to 
the termination of the royalty on the north and east; 
L 
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and for which said district or w^d one commissioaeir 
shall be elected : 

^ The sixth district or ward to include Guildhall 
street, Canmore-street, to the house possessed by the 
rev. John Pernie, second minister of the church and 
parish of Dunfermline inclusive ; Abbey-park-place, 
and St. Margaret's-street, to the liouse and gardens in- 
clusive^ belonging to and possessed by Henfv Scot- 
land, of Briery-hill esq. on the south end of the said 
street ; and for which district or ward one commis* 
sioner shall be elected : 

'f The seventh district or ward to include Monastery 
street^ (from the Abbe> Close) Gibb-street, Priory- 
lane, JMoodie's-street, and all the space between the 
said street and the wall or dyke, by which the rev. 
David Black's property is bounded on the west ; and 
for which said district or ward, one commissioner 
shall be elected : 

' *' The eight district or ward to include East-port 
street, and all the space to the eastward thereof, to the 
limits of the extended royalty and Shadows-wynd, 
and the New-row to the east end of the Nethertown ; 
and all that part or portion of lands, and other? to b^ 
annexed to and included within the royalty in virtue 
of this act, situated on the south of the Kirkcaldy 
road, and on the east of the road or street leading 
from the said New-row-street to tlie Pitbauchlie road 
or Spittal -cross-head ; and for which said district or 
ward one commissiontr shall be elected : 

*' The ninth distiict or ward to include thfe 
Nethertown from the bridge over the Tower-burn, at 
the west end of the said Nethertown-streetto its termi- 
nation on the east, and Both well -haugh-row, (formerly 
called Gutter-side) to the Spittal-bridge ; and all that 
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part of the Spittal lands, to the southward and west- 
ward of the Qaeensferry road, to the limits of the ex- 
tended royalty, and to where the royalty shall extend, 
in virtue of this act, to the southward of the said 
Spittal-biidge ; and for which district or ward one 
commissioifier shall l^ elected : 

'^ The tenth district or ward to include Bridge- 
street, foom the house belonging to and possessed by 
provost John Wilson inclusive, on the north, and the 
Town-house of the said burgh, on the south >sides of 
the said street, to the north end of Chalmers Street, 
and to where Uie extended royalty of the said burgh 
ends fflfid determines ; and for which said district or 
ward one commissioner shall be elected." 

By this act the commissioners were empowered to 
appoint a superintendant of police, and other officers, 
to be named by them special constables, for the pur« 
pose of attending the commissioners, and executing 
the warrants or sentences pronounced by them, in 
virtue and for the purposes of the act, with all the 
powers and privileges belonging to constables in law. 
The fund for defraying the expences occasioned 
by the improvements to be effected by this act, are 
raised by an assessment on the occupiers of dwelling 
houses, according to their real or valued rent, at the 
rate of one shilling in the pound, on all houses rented 
or valued below twenty pounds ; and of one shilling 
and sixpence on all those above that sum. , 

The improvements produced by this act have been 
already numerous and important, contributing greatly 
to promote the health — the safety — the accommoda- 
tion, and the comforts of all the inhabitants ; and 
judging by the past, there is every reason to anticipate 
L2 
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a^t, from the sealotis «jttentipil of .the cioikimiaaionen^ 
and the yiffimt nctiixityi of. the. auperiateniUuit, tfacne 
essential civic baiefits will be presenred aad evea Ja« 
creased in fuftmre. ... 

Furs were a useful aa^ agreeable Institution of 
popish times. Dome^tib-tirttfic wasehiefly confined to 
thode larg^ assembUeby connnoBlf heki > on . the day of 
the saints to whom the parish thurch was dedicsated/ 
or of Aonie other, populiur, saint. . Thither resorted the 
ipievchants juid chapmen with their various gcnMi 
^d the rustic inhid)iiams» of Jthe district putchaatod 
their produeta, and resumed home to their families 
with artidee of nece&sity or Injury. The me»e eii« 
larged and fretyuent interodurse of modern 80caety> 
has rendered fairs^ in a great measure unnecessary, 
^he names of some of them^ and the wares formerly 
exhibited, were expres.^ive of customs and usages that 
have long fallen into disuse. There are eight fairs in 
the year, and two weekly markets ; one every Tues- 
day, for the sale of grain by sample^ and every Friday, 
for butter, cheese, eggs, &c. 

Until within these three or four years^ it was the 
ttistbm fbr the weavers of the town and neighbour- 
hood to have a ' procession lit June fair. This was 
wont to be a joyous hoUdliy. Previous to the fair- 
day, a eaptkin was 'chosen by uuiver&al sufiVage of the 
operatives. This^ being the post of honour, occasioned 
no ' small expence to the successful competitor, who 
had to win bis way to dignity at the expence of giving 
a small treat for every vote. But to those who could 
afford it, and had the ambition to enjoy a triumph for 
a day, it was doubtless repaid by walking at the head 
of many hundreds of his equals ; carrying a dignified 
statT of office; having a guard of honour with dr^wn 
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swords ; preceded and followed by bands of music^ 
and flags ; and attracting the admiration of all tb^ 
females, and in particular q£ one, for whose sake all 
this was done. 



PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 



Clergy. 

From the Reformation until the year 1645, there 
was but one minister in the parish church; but the 
population having much increased, it was judged 
necessary to have two ministers; and the heritors 
having agreed to bear the additional burden, there were 
accordingly two ordained on the same day, the rev. 
Messrs Kay and Oliphant 

Dunfermline is the seat of the Presbytery. The 
present ministers of the parish, are the rev, Messrs 
Allan M'Lean and Peter Chalmers i* their stipends 



The rev. Mr Thomson, the predecessor of Mr M*Lean, died 
in 1790> at the great age of ninety-two ; within three years of his 
death, he officiated regularly in his turn, and in his ninetieth year, 
preached and presided at the adminittraflon of the Lord's supper. 
He he^ueathed to the poor of the established church of the parish, 
£100 ; the interest to be distributed yearly on the 3 Ist of December, 
by the hlrk-seseion, to the poor on the weekly rolls. His colleague, 
fbr nearly forty-four years, was the rev. Thomas. JFemie, who died 
in his seventy-fourth year, and forty-fourth of his ministry. Hit 
son and suocsssor, was the late rev. John Femie. fie published in 
md, a history of the town and parish of Dunfermline, and after 
his death, a volume of his sermons was also published. 
L3 
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consint of ntiHKeett dMildijlfl k^e^mM^t^t; (m« 
faalf^iif which i8rbArley> dnd the other half oat^iolei^ 
«tithe4ii^esti!ar6 priees 4>f tife ciM]«!y> together ^f4lS 
fifly pounds sterlings of money, and ten pctttt^ l» 
each for commanion expences. I%e first ndinigter 
has, besides a manse and garden, and an arable and 
grass glebe. The second minister has neither manse 
nor glebe. The sacrament of' the Lord's sapper is 
administered twice in the 3rear. The crown is patron. 
\ There was a Chapel ofEase established in 1 779 ; the 
Wnister of which is chosen by popular election. The 
present incumbent, is the rev. George Bell Brand. 
Th^ congregation are' subject ta the jurisdiction of 
th^ parish kirk^session, but the minister is at liberty 
jU> admit to baptism and to the Lord's siipper, aii of 
^bem who are not under scandal.^ The collections at 
<the chapel doors, are joined with those at the parish 
.churchj fqar the .main|^en£^ce of the poor; 

The meeting-house belonging: to the Relief congre- 
gation, was built in 1775* in ChapeUstareet, The rev. 
JkU Fergus is minister. 

The Secesjsioh may be said to have originated here, 
and it has thriven well. . The. two brothers,. Messrs. 
Ebenezer and Ralph Erskine may be considered as 
the chief founders of this sect.'. In 1732 the former 
of these, in a sermon preached before the synod at 
Perth, declaimed in strong terms against the abuses of 
the law o{patronag€f arid other d^ectiohs then pre- 
valent in the church ; for which, ifter tliree dhya of 
warm disputation, ihe'synod ordered him to be rebuked 
at their bar« ^e appealed to the general Assembly, who 
affirmed (he decisioi), wd appointed him to be rebuked 
at their bar* Against this he protested, and expressed 
bis deterntinatioB to adhere to the sentiments ^^res* 
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llevsrt Wilson, Moncfitff, ^nd Fisher; aad.the AMem* 
biy in the folio wiDg year, by the caeting vote of their 
moderaAor, saspended theif ministerial illation to 
lk»iT respectiTO congregations. The four ministers 
'disregarded this sentence^ and declared a sbcbssiok, 
not frons thbeonsiiiuikm of the church of Scotland, but 
from the prevaUhg party in her Judicature; and quick- 
ly constituted themselves into an ecclesiastic court, 
which they termed the " Asfociate Presbytery.*' 

For some years there were mutual recriminations 
-kept up between thegeneral assemblies and the seceding 
ministers. The latter were rapidly making progress 
in securing the affections of 'the people at large, and 
drawing after them immense crowds of hearers. In 
the meanwhile they had been openly joined by Messrs 
Ralph Erskine, one of the ministers of Dunfermline, 
and Itiomas Mair of Linton. In 1739 the seceding 
ministers were libelled and cited to the Assembly. 
When they compeared, the Assembly intimated their 
readiness to drc^ the libel, and- every thing bygone, 
and to recdve them with open arms into full minia^ 
terial and christian communion with diem. But it 
. was too late : the rubicon was passed. The ministers 
:v/ho seceded had secured themselves, by various means, 
•o^the veneration of a great part of the religious pub- 
lic> and were now in a situation to assume a lofty at- 
titude, and to rejeet with scorn the profered amnes^ 
' of the assembly.^ They accordingly refuised to accept 
.of pardcHi; alleging ttuit. the court consisted chiefly of 
.intruders, and others active imbe growing defections, 
and as it was ntft a right coH4ituiedJiftUQature^Je6us 
Christ, they boldly djsclined itd authority.: Thus 
^wa^ the gawdet.^y.thrpwndown ; and- the ajisem- 
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biy provoked anew with this daring attack, resolved 
to resent it with vigour. Without finding the 
ministers erf-oneoas in doctrine, or scandalous ih prac- 
tice, the next assembly, 17^0, deposed them from the 
ministerial ofHce, as to th6 exercise of it in the cbarch: 

The following extracts from a private journal of. 
that period, by an eye witness, furnish an interesting 
and naioe account of the transactions in the Dunf<$rm« 
line congregation, at that time. — 

'' Dunf;:rmli:ie, October 23th, 1739. The session re- 
fiumed tlie consideration of tlieir former resolutions, 
of suspending their connection with the present judi- 
cj^jries of the established church. The plurality of 
the members present, declared they were for continu- 
ing in an tnterpendeiU situation, without holding a con- 
necuon with the established church, and agreed th^ 
this overture should be read before tlie session upon 
sabbath the eleventh of November, to be approven or 
disapproven of by them. 

'' November 14th. This day the session having heard 
the overture of the 28th of October, last read, and, in 
order to. keep harmcmy among them, approved of the 
same, with the amendment, that the first diflieah 
matter, which in the nature of the thing, requires a 
^reference to a superior court before it be determined,*-*- 
-that a full meeting of the session shall be called, arid 
they then determine, whether the same shall be judged 
by the established church, or the associate presbytery.'* 

'* After this a pulpit war commenced 'twixt Mr El's- 
kine and Mr Wardlaw, which continued till Mr Ers- 
kine was put out of the kirk. What Mr Erskine spok^ 
in the forenoon, with respect to the defections and 
backslidings of the established church, and the lawful- 
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B<iM«odipece68ity of the (>rethrea to aepantte. from 
didiOi .Mr Wardlaw con|rfuUct^ in the afterno9n^ 
Vtifitit, .tibut ^e. asisqci^, presbytery were unnatural 
cbildreo> and ought to have pi^ad with their mother ; 
and tbit it was at best a setting up altar against alter* 
Mitehwaa said on both tidefl^y.^d many scriptures 
eittd. .:■ ' 

•'^Afinl^aOib, 1740. CMliscticm. by James Wardlaw^ 
tlder^.fbarteen shilUiigs ; this wasltbe Isauhe ever coU 
feMed 4t the <dd kir^ doors. 

"Mfty Ilthi 1740. TMs day Mr Efskltie's tarn wtia 
to pi^ach ih'the teht^ forenoon^'; 4Ad indix^ihg he waif 
to n^iset with opposition itt assa;^lng to preach in th^ 
(M kWk ih the' afternoon, gave suitable ethortatiomi 
Co the coAgregatxoAi how to behave/ whatieTer should 
fldlr otttrit^beitig the Lord's dty: suit ato, that'ho 
w«8 to be with his broriter ^behezi^ry at the siia*ament 
in^cilti^', next Lcrd'&day; Mr W£ite,.pn»bation?Pi to 
ptmckk fyt hiba> here, that day.. '^tnHihe congregation 
sbdtiid'iwiaiii Inl the ohunciL yeard t^l. Ibey saw if be 
gift entrahc^y if not to vetiirn.to.tha other place ^f 
m^irslisp. Accotdingly^ .thiis,afi|tenQon^ Me Hardyi 
taaxAMit in Oiilross^ being appbiBtedttdtake possession 
of JI> Etfgkiao'a ^Ipit,: wbosa: diet it va^ this 
sabbath. The established party came a little a&er 
^ sefidnd bfll> -im^ ca^Ased* l^ck ^t^e, porcb door« 
^t.the . miliistera alwayS: entered the east door; 
diti Sxskm§C» opngc^^on .\rere. mostly without^ ii^ 
th^ ohurdi yard> the. east door was guarded by I)av;d 
Blftek of HiU, Sailie Chal^i^fs^ fioiUe John WalJ^er^ 
and. others, to Keep out Mr Brskine; but when he 
came through the church yard with JVJr ^risson^ 
mc^ny folio wing, as they came near the ^ast kirk 
door, Wr Brisson cryed out, " Make way for 
your minister." Upon this, some rushed in, others 
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that were within soon turnetl baek the gentlemen 
door-keepers^ neither could they get the door dhut^ 
M that when Mr Erskine came forward^ none of his 
opposers had power or courrage to make the least 
resistance against him; his presence struck a tcnroar 
in them. The way to die pulpit was lina'd on evsry- 
side, so that Mr Erskine had a tali and free entry ta 
it. During all this time Mr Hardy was in the session 
house, trembiin;;^ ; for he would not mount tbe pulpjt 
till he saw if Mr Erskine was kept out of the kirk ;. 
and when tbe small scuffle was at the kirk door,, he 
called to lock the session-house door; and when the 
kirk was composed, and the psalms singing, he went 
forth, with his gentlemen door-keepers, to Bailie John 
Walker's house, but was in such confusion and dis- 
order, that when they called for a dram, he could not 
ask a blessing on it, (as wHs said.) 

" May 1 8th. This day Mr Erskine assisting at a 
sacrament in Stifling, and Mr White being to preach 
the forenoon in the kirk ; but D^fr Oeddes, the other 
minister in Gulross, and Mr Greorge Eddie; took early 
possession of the pulpit; and when Mr White came to 
the kirk^ the pulpit was filled, and he refused entrance; 
so he, and our congregation, returned to our own 
place of worship. 

''This week Mr Hugh Forbes came to Dunfermline, 
and visited Mr Erskine; and, speaking of our affairs, 
desired Mr Erskine to make no more attempts to force 
himself into the established kirk of Dunfermline, as 
he wished him well, and that if he did, the consequen- 
ces might not be comfortable, as it bordered upon re- 
bellion ; so we never afterward attempted it. 

"After this all the elders left Mr Wardlaw's session, 
except John Angus, John M*Raich, Adatn Anderson, 
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Alex. Spence, and Jaiucs Uoag ; and these joontinued 
all Mr Wardlaw's time, without any addition, neither 
did all the rest attend Mr Erskine's session, but many 
stood neutral!. 

'* June 2nd, The old session made choice of John 
Anguafer their treasurer; and appointed him, July 
24th, to demand of James Thomson, the book and 
money, with other things belonging to the session, in 
fci« keeping as treasurer ; to which Jartiea answered, 
that'hr had hid that affair before the s.'ssion, and that 
they would by no means come in to it. A long pies 
took place ; the depute, sherife here, would pas^ no 
sentence: it was then carried to St. Andrews; the com- 
missar soon passed sentence in favour of the old kirk 
session, upon which James Thomson, delivered up to 
John Angus all the books and other things belong, 
ing to the kirk session, with all the bonds, bills, and 
money, in his hand, amounting to the sum of three 
thousand two hundred merks, scots, and some od 
mony, with the old bad copper; William Black, writer, 
being present in James Thomson's house that night, 
wrote the discharge; which was subscribed by John 
Angus, old kirk treasurer, and all other witnesses in 
due form ; there were severall of the associate elders 
present, of whom David Inglis, wright, was one. 
This discharge was registrate in the council books of 
Dunfermline, for its preservation. 

'* There is one thing I shall notice here, some years 
after IVIr Thomson was settled in Dunfermline, he 
happened to come to Mrs Crawford's shop, where 
Janes Wardlaw of Nether-beath was at the time, to 
whom Mr Thomson said, that he could get no account 
of a thousand merks of that mon?y, spid to be paid up 
to John Angus by the associa'ese-don^andthathede- 
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dgtiecl to use means to recover .it. from the i^sQC|»t|t 
session. To which Mr Wardlaw answ^ed* .^r^.^lfe 
associate session payed up in bonds, bill% and Vfumf^ 
three thousand and two hundred merks, ^d got 4 dis^ 
charge, the which discharge is registrated, ai^d ti^e* 
for the associate session defyed . hjxn, Mr .TboBQ|l9QO « 
still asserted, that he never got account of n^or thai% 
two thousand two hundred iperk« oft^at money, ai;^ 
conjtiDued still in that ini^d, neither w.as it doubted 
by many, that Mr Thomson spoke the truths — rWho^ j 
had it then f 

" The elders that stayed with Mr Erskinc were, so-fisr 
as I remember, James Wardlaw^ James Beugo, David . 
Inglis, James Thomson, John Durie, John Brandy . 
John Lethem, faary Fisher, George Brand, John Hen« r 
derson, junior, Andrew Dewar, George Hutton, Alex. 
Henderson, James Mitchell, deacon. ., .. 

" There stood neutrally, David Morrison, John H^i« . 
derson, senior, Hary Thomson, James Young, James ^ 
Orquhart, David Wilson, James Main, David Scotland, 
George Tumbull, John Bruce." • 

The meetings of the infant church were often held 
at Dunfermline, where the members concocted their 
measures, and gave an organization to the SQcession> 
which, although at first it was few in numbers,' yet 
was possessed of most vigorous stamina, which have 
enabled it to spread itself throughout the empire. 

In 1745, the number of the seceding ministers had 
so inereaj'ei, that they had three presbyteries consti- 
tuted under one synod ; and at this synod was discussed, 
at great length and with much altercation, the law- 

* Private m, s. journal. 
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aittiinl stered in bttrghs; One puny, amongst whfclr' 
were the Etskine^; James Fishery imd others, declared' 
that it was lawfbl ; and the other, party, the. leaders 
of whom were Messrs Moncrieff, Mair, and Gib, con- 
tended that -it was unlawful : hence the denominations 
of burghers and antiburghera. This schism gave 
rise to such an intolerant and discordant spirit be- 
twixt the two parties, that their posterity have long 
become ashamed of it, and have now formed a union, 
which is likely to be* lasting. 

There are three meeting-housea In the town, con« 
nected with the United A^socUiie l$ynod* The first is 
in Queen Ann-street; it was erected in 17^8, and is a 
large building, well fitted up, and capable of accom- 
modating two thousand' of ah audience. There were 
formerly two ministers in this congregation; but some 
differences arising,' a- large number lately separated 
from U« and formed another congregation in the same 
connection. The x^^sent niitrister, is ihe rev. Mr 
Fisher. ' An elegant hew manse has lately been erec- 
ted for him. ^ ' ' 

The meeting-house belonging to the separating con- 
gregation is situated at the east end of* the town. It 
is a new b^uilt handsome stiructure, fitted to acooramo- 
date«bont nine hundred hearers. The rev. Mr Brown 
is present minister. ' . / 

The diirti is in ChalmersJstreet ; it was built in 
1790, and was, previous to the union of the seceders, 
the antiburgher meeting-house: The rev. Mr Barlas 
is minister of this congregation. The , presbytery 
ttieeia in Queen Ann-street 

There is a congregation of original burghers. 
!I1ieir Bleeting-house is in Ceanmore-street, and was 
M 
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built in 1800» at. tlie separation firom the A88ociate 
Synod. It acoonunodatea an audience of at>out nine 
hundred. The rev. Mr I^akiel ia pastor here. 

There is a congpregation of Baptists in Bridge-street 
Their origin here may be dated in 1780. From the 
smallness of their number it was some time before 
they were organized as a church,-— but they have been 
now in that state about twenty-five years^ having a 
plurality of dders or pastors^ chosen from their own 
body, who, with those members in any measure 
capable, communicate instruction In the doctrines and 
duties of christiamty. 

There ia a small number of 'the Society of 
Friends, who meet, privately, on the sabbath. 

About thirty-five years since there was a congrega- . 
tion of Cameronians. Of these, a very few individuals 
only remain ; and the house they met in is now used 
for the Lancasterian school. 

In the year 1802 a ceogregation of Independents 
was formed. It continued about five years, when the 
greater number joined the Baptists.* 

In 1815 the Methodists built a handsome chapel hi 
the Majr-j^ate, and sent a regular succession of 
preacbecs.. This sect, whidi flourishes so vigeureus^y 
in England, never took proper root here, owing pro- 
bably to the strong hold the principles of the Secesakm- 
already had in the minds and habits of the people. Th^ 
were nev^r able to collect a respectable and permaoent 
audience; and finding that no lasting impression 
could be made, the attempt was at last relinquidied. 



« PieTiotts to 1780 then was )i ^w Old Indcpen(leot$, who 
were in oonnection with Air Dtle of Glasgow. 
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Bibk Societies. 

Ttf E Westetn DiJstrict of Fife Bible Society, is an 
independent association. It was never auxiliary to the 
BHUdh and Foreigb Bible Society, although its money 
haft been libendly granted to that institution. At the 
&st annual meetings held 26th of June of the present 
year, the following resolution was adopted.-<r 

" That^ considering the present state of the Apocry* 
phal Question ih the Committee of the Parent Society, 
tfie fUnds of this sodety shall, for the ensuing year, 
JBO fax as they are disposable for general purposes, be 
remitted to the Edinburgh BiUe Society /reserving to 
ihe committee the power of granting such proportion 
bf the money of the society as they shall deem proper^ 
In particular cases, to school or tract societies, for the 
circulation of the Bible alofifi* 

Siaiemeni ^f Retfeip^ ^d IMAiir^m€n{8 from 1»A 

of April, 1826, to 2<Uk June, 1827. 
; , RECEIPTS. 

Subscriptions, <C24 12 6 

Balance last Account, 69 9 4i 

Penny-a-week Auxiliary, . ; • • 8 17 3^ 

CattiM£4u4 AoxUutfy^ 4 18 9i 

IiBdi«8* Auxiliary, •••••• 4 16 9 

Tnaniier'B Charge, £112 14 84 

DISBURSBMENTS. 

JOdialmr^ Sode^, im 

Sundries, .6 6 

IHseharge, • £102 6 

Balance in Treasurer*! hand, 10 14 2^ 

From thU Charge, 112 14 84 

fiubsttact laat Balance, 69 9 44 

Toul Reoeibts this year, £43 6 4 

M2 
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Thfi Pennjf*a^f9eekp ^sfdLadm* Auziliaf^..fShk 
SooieUes, give, their sub^criptioiu and doaaljopit la 
the Western District Society. 

There is likewise a Miuioitary and JStfuotlMsa 

Society, 

The Dunfermline Ladief Soci^, in aid of Femak 
education in India, was instituted in October, 18SS* 
Its object is to establish female schods in India, 
through the medium of the missionaries at SeramjMnte. 
The society has already transmitted, for thi^ purpoee^ 
thirty-six pounds, by Dr Marshman. 

In the beginning of the year 1833, it was suggested 
by the rev. Mr Brown of Inverkeithing, that were 
each parish in Scotland, to form a society for the par* 
pose of providing for the support of a native Hindoo 
preacher, the expense of whom it is ascertained would 
be little more than ten guineas, in this way nine hmu 
dred hative preachers of the go>pel might be suppdl** 
ted, and niudi godd might be effected, at a trifling 
expense to individuate. The idea is certainly magn!« 
ficent; ancl*a' socfety, upon this principle, has b^en 
^bme time in existence here; and since its commence^ 
uient£ has. remitted fifty guineas f(ur this, piupose^ • 



School. 

Thbrb is yet no collegiate Academy, or provincial 
College established here, though it has been in cdiW 
templatioiu There is a singular anomaly in there bein§^ 
no parodiial school ; nevertheless, schools were of 
very ancient institution here, as there is great reason for 
believing diat "gude'Mr Robert Henryson,** was 
schoolmaster in the abbey, in the latter part of the 
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^ftcfenfti cehtuVy. It is likewise mentioned in tbe re- 

'<^ra^df the presbytery', that the grammar school and 

school-house, were a legacy to the masters^ by a Mr 

^Mdt A rotniah dei^gyman ; for which they were to 

put up prayers for his easy passage through purgatory* 

Ihdt'^^fiAt duP a pariA school mtist have arisen from 

'ftttre being pvevioil^ly established, in popish times, 

•igrtomar. sofaool, andako one for music, which was 

4dmjfftA'priiicipal study in those days. This receives 

«oercri»oratiQn» ^om a grant made by queen Anne of 

Denmark, (who :po8ses8ed the temporality of the 

>«bbey) in 1610, mortifying in the hands of the town- 

i»)uncil the sum of £2000 scots, for the support of the 

.v^t^rs in their institutions. The temporality having 

. j^assed in latter times to the marquis of Tweeddale, 

.as heritable bailie, he still possesses the right of pr<^ 

^ntation to both schools ; but has always exercised it 

M favour of the candidates recommended by the 

rtown-^council. The salary of the master of the grammar 

.school, arising from the queen's mortification, together 

•with the suma contributed by the town-council and 

,£ratetni^ of guildry, amounts to twenty*two pounds, 

twelve shillings^ . and sixpence. There is likcfwise 

an usher, whose duty is to superintend the English 

classes, and those of writitigimd arithmetic, while the 

rector takes charge of the classical and other 

departments* 

The master of the singing school likewise holds 

"the offices of precentor in the church, &nd session 

clerk. His salary is about fifteen pounds ; he also re- 

' ceives one half of the dues for marringes and bap« 

'^tlsins; *the other half is divided betwixt Ae two 

: bei|Aes. ^ 

y ' M3 
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An elegant an4. ooRiiinc4iWf«:Jmr «dipQ^:witii 
dwelling-house aboy^, w^fi built near the site ot ih^ 
old one. It is adorned with a circular tower fiver 
the roof, intended as an observatory. 

The fraternity of guildry b«9ilt a Urge honsie lor 
the purpose of a conunercial seminary » in a park at 
the east end of the town. The apartmenta for teach- 
^ing are on the ground floor, and the dwelliag-house 
in the two upper stories; on the front is a lacge 
garden, and behind a commodious play-ground. In 
this school the Greek, Latin, and French languages, 
with mathematics, geography; and all the branches of 
a complete commercial education, are taught by 
two masters* 

The late Adam Holland of Oask, esq. left a dona- 
tion of a thousand pounds, under the management of 
seven elected by the Town-council, and six by the 
subscribers, the interest of which to be applied in 
affording education to children, whose parents are 
unable to pay for it. The teacher of this school is 
bound toinstruct fifty children, sent to him by the 
managers, and he is allowed to take in an additional 
number oil his own account, far which moderate fee» 
are charged. In this school the Lancasterian mode 
-of education is adopted, and the institution has 
already proved a great blessing to mimy poor parents. 
It is situate in PricnryJane. 
A number of heads of families, several years ago, 
resolved to establish a school fn Orieve-street, Pitten- 
crieff, as a qentral ntuaticm for the youth of the streets 
in the vicinity. In this school are taught the learned 
languages, and all the common branches of education. 
In Pittencrieff-street there are two schools, in 
which the above branches are taught, with the exoep« 
tion of the languages 
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'In the High«streety there is a school for 

^teadibig readiftg, spelling, and writing, under the 

"^troniige c^f Mrs Gardner, of Wood-mill, and a lium- 

ber of private snbscribers, ettdtled '^The Dunfermline 

: Subscription ChaHty^'SdiooU*^ 

There are several female schools, in which plain 
and, ornamental sewing and embroidery are taught, 
and occasionally, instrumental music and the rudi- 
ments of drawing. /^ 

About a year ago. a number of ^^ithe table-linen 
manufacturers establi^ed an Academy for. Drawing, 
with the view of haVmg a greater nutbber of young 
men well instructed in^e art of designing patterns 
for their branch of manufacture. 

Vocal miisic, with that of the pianb-^forte and the 
organ, are regularly taught, both privately and in 
classes. 

Sunday Schools have been properly organized here, 
for the last seven years; and the Aasodatum has 
r^iilar office-bearers, teachers, visitors, and directors, 
with an annual meeting, and printed report oif its pro- 
ceedings. There are at present seventeen sabbath 
schools established in the towti and villages of the 
parish, and the number of pupils who receive religious 
instruction, .which, there is reason to fear, would, but 
for these, be scantily communicated, is eight hundred 
and ninety-nine. The expences occasioned by books, 
premiums, &c. are defrayed by annual subscriptions, 
and the collection resulting from an annual sermon, 
preached to the whole schools assembled. 
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Libraries. '" ''^'' 

Is 1789 the Dunfermline Town Librar^r .wacin^i: 
fttituted. The purchase-price q£ a share is at pcesaci 
two guineas, with an annual subscription of:ac^^ 
shillings and sixpence. £very proprietor can.sdl 
his share. There are at present above nineQr 
proprietors. 

There was a Txadesmen'^ Library begun several 
years ago. Though yet small, it is well selected, and 
reflects much credit on their committee of manage- 
menty for the judicious choice they have made of 
books, pertaining both to elegant literature and 
acienoe* Nor are they allowed to mould on their 
shelves, as they are much perused. 

There is a pretty extensive Circulating Library of 
miscellaneous literature ; and another small one, con* 
si sting chiefly of books and tracts on religious 
subjects. There is one PrintiDg Oflice in the town, 
two Booksellers, and two Reading Rooms. 



Mechanicsi^ InsHtuHon. ^ :^ 

^ This valwable institution is of recent estalilisHment. 
It was constituted in September, 1825. The right 
honourable the earl of Elgin 'being president, and 
James Hunt, esq. . of Pittencrietf, vice-presiden^. 
>f r Henry Inglis, treasurer, and Air David Lawrie, 
secretary. Their first annual meeting was held on 
the 24th of January of this year. There have yet 
been only two courses of lectures delivered ; one on 
some popular branches of natural philosophy, and an 
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Other on chemistry; both of which were well attended: 
but the directors purpose having at least two courses 
on some art or science, with its practical applications, 
in the year. No regular lecturer is. yet appointed. 
Their library, formed partly by donations and partly 
by purdiase, is already respectable, and consists chief- 
ly of works on art and science, extremely well 
diosen. Their funds are in a flourishing state, and 
the institution promises fair to become in a few yeara 
of extensive usefulness. In their first report, which 
possesses much merit, there are some remarks which 
well deserve to be quoted. 

, ^'Ithasbeen represented indispiqiragement of Mechanics' 
Institutions, that only a few comparatively can attain 
to eminence in scientific acquirements, and therefore 
a mere smattering of knowledge, as it is termed, will be 
rather hurtful than beneficial to the many. The con- 
clusion is evidently false. Is a man to become a less 
valuable member of society-^less attentive to the 
duties of his station^ess affectionate and tender as 
a husband and parent, and more estranged from all 
the endearments of social intercourse, in proportion 
to the knowledge he obtains of chemical science, 
mechanical philosophy, or natural history. On the 
contrary, will not his acquaintance with these, humble 
as may be his attainments, be found a rational sort of 
amusement, pr contemplation in his hours of relaxa- 
tion?— Will not the mind delight to dwell oh those 
wonderful discoveries which science has unfolded to 
view ; pn that subserviency to the wants, as well as to 
the enjoyments of man to which mind has subjected 
matter ? The natural tendency of institutions of thft 
kind is, then, to elevate man in the scale of intelli- 
gence, and to improve ^e moral taste and habits* 
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In IQustratlon of thig/aiidtd enlbfcett byth^stf etttm* 
pie, we see the most idiudnoui in onrtotfiitry for 
virtue and talent teiidihg Dl^ir suppon t^ the d!fftf^n 
of knawlefdge.'** • ' ♦ - 



, Priemfly Societies. , 

Among the m«ii^ diaeoveriea in political economyi 
<^ which modem diae» can boast, the organixatim of 
Friendly S^cielks is one of the xnost uaefitV to the 
working jj^assea; and if inducted on a proper piin». 
ciple^ they pi^event tnuCh domestic voiaery, ^hich. 
would otherti^i^ exist. 

= Ancient Societif of &irdeneri. This is^^ v^y 
ancient institution."* In its most es^tf te^ds 
there is iio date annexed; but from ilig liolo* 
graph of well known names, it must Iiave eidsted lit 
an ^arly period ; the latest liate is 171 &• 1$ b^claine 
a friendly society in 17&5, and is under the manage- 
ment of a chancellor, viceNChancelior, deacon, and 
treasurer. No member can be admitted under the 
age of fifteen years, nw exceeding forty. Neutral 
actual gardeners pay at entry one guinea; s<ms and sons- 
. in-law of members, seven shillings ; and neutral per- 
sons, not actual gardeners, two guineas, besides dues ; 
and all pay one shilling per quarter to tfai; funds. No 
member is entitled to any benefit until he,haa been 
three years and a quarter entered ; afterwards he hi 
entitled, through sickness or the infirmity of old age, 
to receive three shillings weekly, during nine months, 
and 43m shilling and sixpence, weekly, afterwards. 
At the death of a member, his widow or representa- 
tive receives two pounds. The widow 6£ a member. 
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vJUIe nm^ifdxig buqIi^ xeceives thirty abllUiif^ y^«rly ; 
aukjeet tp yMalion fjrom th« number on thq list The 
lundsd property of tb{« sode^ ccmmts of sUteen aei««« 
airfeoed out, at, from one shilling to one shilling and 
fourpence, per fall. 

AnciifU Socieiijf of WmterM* This wae consti- 
tuted in 1740, but became a friendly society in 1793. 
It9 affairs are managed by a preses, and committee 
of twelve members^ including the trmsuici, 
4iosen . annually. The terms of 1 entry, are 
two filings and sixpence, upon every hundred 
ponnds qf stock, and one shilling quarterly. Sona. 
a^d sons-in-law of members following the craft, pay 
two thirds of entry money. No member can receive 
tpiy Biqpply, until he has been three years and a half 
oflk the bookai a(Wr that period he is entitled, "when 
in distress, to two shillings and sixpence weekly, 
during nine months, and afterwards to one shilling 
and threepence. At the death of a member, his Te« 
presentative reoeivesone pound ten shillings ; at the 
death of a. wife, ope pound ; and of a child under twelve 
years, ten shillings. Widows have sixteen shillings 
yearly; and one shilling a- week besides, if in distre^. 
There «re at present two h)indred and seventy-five. 
members, 

, T^ere are besides those mentioned, a number of. 
Associations in the town and surrounding villages: the 
olijects of which are of the most important and lauda- 
ble naturer^to make provision for the attacks of 
dis^Ase, and the infirmities of age, and likewise to in« 
aove asum for funeral expences. 

A short description of two or three will -generally 
apply to the whole of them, as they are all constituted ' 
on similar principles. 
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• Ths Otlfidrum and Baldridge^hurn friend^ ioeiely 
rieceives members from the age of eighteen to forty« 
five, at the rate of one shilling and sixpence at entry, 
8tid one shilling and a penny per quarter ; and at the 
death of a husband or wife, the survivor receives five 
pounds, and one pound five shillings at the death of a 
child. In cases of sickness, four shillmgs per weA * 
are allowed for twelve months, and tiro shillings 
afterwards. 

The Heart and Hand/riendly iociety, admits mem* 
bers between the ages of sixteen and forty; excluding 
colliers and seafaring men. l*he terms of entry are 
one shilling and sixpence, and one shilling and a 
penny each quarter. After being nine months a 
member, he is entitled in sickness to four shillings 
a-week, fbr a year, tod to two shillings after that 
period. At the death of a member or his wife, five 
pounds are given, and one pound five at the death of 
ar child below sixteen years. Widows pay sixpence at 
every death, instead of one shilling. 

PiUencrieff Friendly BeneJU Society Jor tk§ heads 
ofjamilies. At the death of a member, each pays one 
shilling ; and five pounds are given on the occasion. 
In cases of sickness, every member pays a penny a* 
week, affording eight shillings a«week to every sick 
member as long as he is unable to work. 

PiUencrieff Dead Fund. At the death of a husband 
or wife the survivor receives five pounds, and for a 
child under fifteen years, two pounds, ten shillings. 
Besides these, there are— 

Critpin'9 Dead Fund. Every member of the 
brotherhood pays one shilling, at every death in the 
Society. 
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The Nm Road Bead Fund. 
Queen Anji's Street Society. 
Old Men'* Dead Fund. 
LesJcie^s Insurance* ^ 

Fetiemuir Society, 
Colliers' Society, 
hipmen's Club. 



The -Dkij^fiTmRne FHendfy Insttfutimi, founded oni 
tlie principles elucidated by the Highland Society' 
of ficotkhd: 

These 'are all guaranteed by the approval of a 
Jif^ice Of the Pfeace, and are of course protected 
by law. ' 



Public Charities. 

TUBUS is no legal assessment in the town nor in 
the parish^ for the maintenance of the poor ; but they 
are supported by funds arising from several mortificia- 
tions-^from the collections made at the church doors 
-^rpm tho^ arising from charity sermon»-*-from 
money obtained iar burying places in ihe church- 
yard—from the funds of the guildry and the incorpo- 
rations, and above all« from the subscriptions of ''TAe 
t^oluntary Assodationfor the Support of the Poor." 
St. Leonards Itospitat is the most ancient of the 
charitable institutions, but the original founder is not 
certainly known. It appears there was formerly an^ 
hospital at the suburb^ now called the spUtal, and the 
funds arising from 'sixty-four acres of land in the' 
immediate vicinity, were appointed a provision for* 

; . N ■ 
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the maintenance of eight iddows; each of whom waa 
entitled to four bolls of meal; four bolls of malt^ eight 
loads of coalsj eight' lippies itf fine wheats eight lippies 
of groatSy every year^ and likewise to an appartment 
in the hospital^ together with two shillings of silver. 
The hospital has been long removed. The patronage 
is exercised by the marquiss pf Tweeddale. 

In 1675« Sir Henry Wardlaw of Pitreavie, estab- 
lished an hospital at the village of Mastertown, called 
the Piireavie Hospital, for the benefit of four widows, 
who were to be " women of honest fame, relicts of 
honest men, who live on the ground of Fitreavie^ or 
other land belonging to him or his successors;" and 
failing widows, to such other women as the patron 
shall select, each of whom is to have six bolls of meal, 
yearly, or three bolls groats, and three bolls of bear, 
at the patron's option, and an appartment in the hos- 
pital. * The eight part of the land^ of Masterton is 
burdened with this provision. 

In ] 710, at the death of Mr Grame, the last epis« 
copal minister of Dunfermline, there were six hundred 
merks (£33. 6/8.) found in the poor's box, which 
sum was mortified in the hands of the old kirk session, 
for the use of the poor, by the justices of the peace, the 
heritors of the parish, and the town-council. The 
town is under Obligation to pay the interest yearly; 
one half to the poor of the burgh, and the other half 
to the poor in the country part of the parish. 

John Reid, a shop-keeper in Dunfermline, mortified >^ 
a considerable property for 'the use of the poor, the 
management of which was committed to the provost, — . 
two bailies, and dean ofguild,— the ministers and two 
two elders of the established kirk-8ession«-^ths minister 
and three elders of the Relief, and the minister 

< \ "^^ ■'-v-^ I - < ^ ^- ^ t. *-> V U i^ ^ •- 
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md three elders of the burgher congregations. The 
guardians of this property are strictly enjoined to 
bestow its funds upon such persons as have once been 
in good worldly circumstances^ and the heritors of the 
parish are requested to superintend the management. 
Should a poors*-house be erected in the parish^ the 
guardians are to surrender the property to its directors. 
The revenue arising from this moi-tification is now 
much increased^ by the ground being partly feued at 
the rate of two shillings perJalL The present rental 
ajnaounts to £l40j and the funds are applied to the 
suppgot of poor householders in the parish, but more 
particularly within the burgh. There are few pro« 
vincial towas in the kingdom that can boast of such a 
liberal provision for decayed families, and the general 
poor, arising solely from the benevolence of a private 
individual. 

The kirk-session and Chapel of Ease, having de- 
clined to join with the Voluntary Association, have a 
distinct maintenance of their poor. There are at 
present on their roll about thirty ; and during the last 
year, the sum of f 150 was distributed in weekly 
charity, by their treasurer. 

The Voluntary Associatum for the support of the 
poor, was instituted in 1815. 

Besides the committee of heritors and ministers, 
there are ten directors chosen annually, and appointed 
to ten respective districts in the town. Every district, 
both in the town and country parts of the pari^, has 
two visitors^ whose business it is to enquire, personal- 
ly, into the real circumstances of those who apply for 
assistance, to take inventories of their effects, and to 
ascertain that those persons continuing on the roll, are 
N 2 
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slill in need of sapport* l%ey report^ monthly, the' 
8t»te of their renpective districts. 

An extract from the last report of the proceedings, 
will exhibit the present actual state of this excellent 
institution; ... - % 

" In presenting to the public a report of their pro- 
ceedings,' the directors have' much pleasure in an- 
nouncing to its friends, that it still continues to realize 
their most sangune expectations, and that the manner 
in which they have been enabled to meet the demands 
of the last year, has powerfully strengthened in their 
mind^B die conviction of its excellence, and of its btilig 
at once the most efficient and the least expensive that 
can in their opinion be adopted. The increase which 
has taken place in the expenditure, will, they trust, 
like its cause be only temporary; and it deserves to 
be noticed, that, while a legal provision, wherever it 
has been introduced^ has inviqiably tended to increase 
the number of the poor, during the whole eleven 
years that the Voluntary Association has been in opera* 
tiou in this pariah, with the exception of one or two 
instances, as easily accounted for as last year's increase, 
the number of the poor and the money expended in 
their support has been gradually diminishing." 
' The number of poor, and the sum paid to them, 
monthly, from April, 1S36, to April, lS2i7f is 
9s follows :— • . 

Distributed to 210 Poor, in April, .... £45 )5 6 

210 May, 411 17 6 

.206 -^"^ June, 44 16 6 

.201 July, 48 7 6 

214 —^ August, .... 50 18 6 

.182 — . September,* ... 38 6 

-214 —^ Oct. 48' 12 
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Distributed to 221 Pogr, ip Nov. ...... 51 2 3 

^229 '-• Dec. - ... - 63 10 6 

223 Jan 49 12 6 

202 Feb.f 46 . 6 

— -234 March, - - . |- 68 18 6 

The average expence of the paupers on the list of 
the Association is nearly one shilling and a penny, but 
in this number the children on the list are not, in- 
cluded ; the names of the parents or persons by whom 
they are kept being only entered in the book : were 
these enumerated, the average expence would be con- 
siderably less. . 

The months marked with an asterisk, are the two 
in which the funds arising from Reid's mortification 
are distributed ; those of the' poor; on that list, did not 
receive their usual Allowance from the association. 

During the last year there have been twenty-nine 
deaths and seventy-two new applications ; of which 
twenty received temporary assistance, and the remain- 
der continue on the list. 

RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURE. 

RECEIPTS. 

To balance at la8t year*9 settlement, .... £29 2 10} 
...Xash received from arrears of last year, . . 34 1 6 
«...,««:^«^ received from heritoxs* subscriptions, . 343 .3.1 
m,.^^^,^^ received from householders* ditto, . . 143 5 3 
^^^>,..«»^ received from Queen Ann-street congrega- 
tion, including new-year's coUeetion, • • 26 4 2 
^^.^^^^ received fcom Chalmers-street congregation, 11 19 84 
.^^^»*,^ received from Rdief new-year*s collection, 5 0- 
^^^»^^^ received from Chapel of Ease ditto, . . 5 11 2^ 
.,^^.^.».»>* received from Maygate chapel, .... 4 15 6 
^,i..sTrrr.rr rcccivcd froffl Origtual Btti^her ditto, .330 
^.,M*«*^^teceivedfirom efibcts of paupers, ... 3 19 3} 

Total Receipts, £610 6 7 

N3 
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Bj Otth distnbuted to the poor, £592 17 9 

*■*.* paid for ooffiBS and fiineral ezpcnees, • • 13 14 

»,m^ ^ ^^m paid for<auidie8,reoeiptB, postages^ &c» • . 1 4 1{ 

m ■..<.,.. yud for eases of incidental distress, ..250 

<*««..^.^ paid for expences of coUecting and management, 25 
^^„,^^.. paid for malriiig two Hsts of Reid's mortiflcad<>n, 110 

• ^^«,^...^paid for officer's saktrjry 2 2 

• ^^^...^^^paid'for printing report, && . • • . . . 3 

Total Expenditure, £641 11 104 

balance against the Assooation, £31 6 34 

Arrears due at this date, . • • £32 13 3 

Such is the present state of this Association, and the 
Directors thus conclude their sensible address to the 
public. ''They do not fed themselves called on, here, 
to enter into the arguments either for or against a 
legal assessment, but they beg leave to call the atten- 
tion of their fellow-parishioners to the annexed extract 
from the supplementary report of the committee of the 
Oenetal Assemblyi on the management of the poor in 
Scotland ; * and to express their conviction, that it is 
only by the unanimous and continued encouragement 

* Average proportion of Paupers to the population 

of Scotland, is 1 to 29, 9-10<A« 

Ditto to parishes assessed, ... ... 1 to 32, 9-10<A« 

Ditto to parishes unassessed, • . . • . 1 to 35, 4-10<ft« 
Average expense of maintaining the poor in Scot. 

land, per week, If. 3<2. 

Ditto to parishes assessed, 2#. 3d. 3-9<A« 

Ditto to paiifbes noaisessed, Sd. 8-12f*f. 
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given to this volunUury scheme of .provUi(Hi^«-whi€h 
chenshes and preserves^ both on the pan of the. givet 
and receiver^ the charaeter of charity »-~that this parish 
can be preserved from those frightful and accumulate* 
ing e\il8, which seem to foe inseparable from a legal 
assessment." 

The Fraternity of Guildry, besides subscribing five 
pounds five shilling*^ annually, to the Foluntary 
Association, give froni their fiinds, weekly or monthly 
allowances to decayed members and widows, and in 
this manner their annual revenue is expended. 

There is likewise a Female BeneficeiU Society. It is 
managed by a committee of Matrons, the objects of 
their benevolence are poor widows, and females in 
distressed circumstances. 

Each incorporation gives small sums to poor widows 
belonging to its trade. In proportion to the state of its 
funds. 

* Banks. 

There are two Banking Offices iii the town; that of 
the bank of Scotland, established in 1781 ; and that of 
the Commercial bank which began here in 1812. 

There was likewise formerly a branch of the 
British Linen Company, begun in 1804 ; but it was 
removed some years ago. 

Savings* Sank. 

This was begun here twelve years ago, and is in a 
thriving state. Whatever has a tendency to promote 
the welfare of the lower orders of society ought to be 
patronized and encouraged; and the institution in this 
place is well calculated to promote this end. During 
the twelve years it has been in operation it has given 
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entire satisfaction to all concerned, as there ha» never 
been the most distant bint of discontent expressed by 
an^ person, but mfmy thankftil acknowledgements of 
th^ beoefitft it has been the means of affoixiii^^ 

The afifairs of the Savings' Bank are maxiaged by a 
Governor, with ten extraordinary and twelve ordinary 
Directors, and a Treasurer. Their total assets, at. 
present amount nearly to £2,500. 

Abstract Statement of ike DunfermUne Saving^ Bank, 

Both April, 1827. 
Cash this day deposited with the €k>mmeraal Bank 

of Scotland, . ^£3410 

Interest diie by tb^Btfik, from 2d Nov. last,to 30th AprQ,52 18 11 
Cash in the Tieasarer** haads^ 4 6 7 

Total assets, . 2467 5 6 

Duetothedep38iters,indudiag Intere8taa^8tatement,2440 7 10^ 

£20 17 74 
The above sum of £26 17 7^ ^^ been gained in 
the course of twelve years, on the fractional sums less 
than the sums that bear one halfpenny per month of 
interests and on the fractional time less than a month. 
There is also a number of small sums of interest due to 
the depositors, who, after having drawn out their de- 
posits, have not afterwards called for th^ interest after 
it became due. 
Interest received and due by the Con^mercial Bank, 

from 1st May to 30th April, 1827* • £108 18 10 
Treasiirer*8 salary, i per cent. 12 2 

Officer's salary, 110 

Stationary, 6" 4 

Cleaning the Town-house, candles, &c. 4 O 13 13 4 

.96 6 6 

Interest due to the depositers, 93 17 5| 

Saving on Intetest above the umuRl escpenoe^ £2 4 0^ 
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'■ Post Offiise.:- 

The reveime dsrivel iiram tbe- ¥&n (Mftci^ io any 
tQwn,ift the beitcnterion oflhmamomt ^bushicMMaW 
sBCted Aert and in its vidnity* Pnor to'dia begkining^ 
of the present oentary the annual revenue of the Poet 
Office here, was, not much beyond ^gSOO. It haa since 
increased gieatSy ; partly owing to the rise in the rate 
of postage, bat chiefly to a greater extensiveness of 
business, especially in manafaetures. 

drosi Reven^e of the Post Office, frm 1804—1836. 
1804, upward! of - £650 0* 

leoa «... 760 

1806 800 

1807 »00 

1808 900 0, 

1808 900 

1810 . - 960 

1811 * ; . . . 960 

18i*i •• « 1000 

1813 •••• 1060 

1814 , ■ 

1815 — ; — 

1816 1141 8 10 

1817 - • . • 1031 18 6 

1818 . . 1088 16 H 

1819 . • . 1017 17 5 

1820 . . * • . 1108 4 1 

1821 1014 19 % 

1822 1009 % 1 

1828 1009 3 1 

1824 1867 19 3i 

1886 '. . . . 1178 U 

1826 1240 10 101 
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Supplff of Water. 

WATBtfc it the fiMt Beoe^iary of life; and to supply the 
w^mts.of a.Uf|^ leoMvnuiitjr with a eaffioient quantity 
of thia^uid^ in a pure aid whi^eiome «tate» ought t» 
^ the.paramooDt eace^of-all tboae intrusted with the 
maoageineilt of pidilic affairs. Dunfermline^ ever 
since it beeame a t^wii of any sizcj has been very 
scantily supplied* wkb water. This has been partly 
occasioned by the. numerous coaUpits in its vicinity^ 
the drains or levels of which, cut the subterraneous 
veins, and draw that water . into their own channels; 
which yrould otherwise have ascended to the .surface, 
and formed springs. As the monastery, even at ita 
height, consisted but of a small number of persons, 
and as, in ancient times, the village dependant on them 
had but few inhabitants, of course the quantity of 
W4ter requisite for their' use needed to be but compar- 
atively small. We may be assured, that the monks, 
who possessed both skill, and the means of applying 
it to useful purposes, were in no wimt of excellent 
water. There is no doubt they hid wells dug in 
convenient situations, as' well as the more scanty and 
distant supply of natural fountains. For driving their 
mills, they had two i^djoining rivulets, besides the 
sheet of water, covering a space of above thirty acres» 
anciently called Mancur, but now the iawn^lochx 
about a mile to the north. When' the town in- 
creased in numbers,' a mill-lead was constructed, 
which conveyed the water to a large reservoir within 
the town, called the dam* There is no doubt thi^t this 
was a great public advantage, but the town-loch, in 
seasons of great drought, is totally dry for several 
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nmntiis ; so that in summer there was often ah abso*. 
lute scarcity of water, and the scanty supply was 
extremely unwholesome. With these resources, 
however, together with wells dug by individuals, die 
inhabitants made the best shift they could, while they 
were comparatively few in number, and perhaps not* 
over fastidious in taste : but when, widiin the last' 
eighty or a hundred years, the population had vastly- 
increased, and was yearly increasing, dicre arose an* 
absolute necessity to have a proporticmal increase 
of water. 

The means to which recourse was had to procure 
this necessary increase, are minutely detailed by the 
late rev. Mr Femie, a native of the town, who posses. ' 
sed superior opportunities of local knowledge ; and ' 
we cannot do better than make the following extracts 
from his work. — 

•' It appears that about seventy years ago, and long 
before that period, the inhabitants of this place were 
but very poorly provided with water, both with re-' 
gard to quantity and quality. To remove so great 
an inconvenience the town-council, the guildry, and 
the- incorporations, in 1754, resolved to have water 
conveyed into the toirn in leaden pipes. The Head- 
well, alias. St. Margaret's well, (only about a mile 
from the borough) was fixed upon as the most eligi- 
ble fountain, and was deemed, at first, fully capable of 
yielding an adequate supply of water. 

" The execution of this scheme was intrusted to a 
committee, consisting of persons appointed by the 
town-council, the guildry, and the eight incorpcMCa- > 
tions. The pipes having been laid, and a reservoir 
built in the town, the inhabitants^ in 1765^ were fur- 
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nisbed witjb ^ater.fjrom the 9orth and fiottth bead* 
velU; but die quantity obtained in the time^ of^ 
drought wa8 found to be insuQcient) Notwithstanding 
the subsequent e^eniofis of the comnnttee ta incxeaae 
the supply^ a^ scarcity of water was still experienced, 
and continuedt tc^ be felt for miuiy years. The old 
committee for executing .the .water-scheme^ demitted 
their, pffice, i^lJ4^,9Xii,w^r^ aucce^e^ bj one s«jlely 
ai^pointed by.the.tpwn.9oiniclL 
. ^'In Jl787>iftffiri|8 4^terinioed to have vecoorae to 
the Caimcubie springs, situate in the town ns^or ; 
ttid accor4i>g^7 . in> the following year, 'the .water 
arising from these . (and wfhich proved abundant) wna 
GLonveyed in. wooden pipes^ of three inches diameter^ 
till it reached the Heaflv^^U Thus, at last, was there 
<^tained a sufficient aupply qf an article so necessary 
to the ordinary perposes of life, and which contributes 
sp much po, cleanliness and comfort 

'^ Jn 1805, such of the inhabitants as wished the 
cpnveniency, were permitted (upon complying with 
the terms prescribed) to have private pipes for their 
own use ; and a considerable number of houses have 
been provided with this .useful accommodation. 
• <^ The Committee, in 1806, resolved to substitute a 
cast*iron pipe, of four indies diameter, in place of the 
leaden one, of only two inches, which conveyed the 
water from the HeadweUto the reservoii;; and this 
improvement waa completed on the second of 
February, 1807. / 

'^ It is proper to mention, that the water, within 
these few years, has been greatly meliorated by means 
of filtering pits t ^wo small ones are placed so as to 
receive the Caimcubie springs, and another, of larger 
dimensions at a small distance from the reservoir. 
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These filferiii(|^-piti were CT^Cuied in IMO^ by Mr 
Aftdre^F Johnstone, p( OWgow ; and from that time 
have continued to produce tf remarkable change, for 
the better, on the quality of the water.^ 

^Although it is sometiDties necessary to shut the 
pipes belonging to:8om0 yqm*bdlerSj and tiiose per^i 
taining to brewel», yet tJiete is ndw, at all seasons; 
such a supply of water bs ijir )sidply vuffieieftt to answer 
every domestic, purpose for which it may be required 
on the part of die; inhabitants. The quafitity of 
water delirered into ther reservoir. (exoQit in tifne of 
drought) is at the average rate ^ fifteen fingUsb 
gAllons every minute, or 21«80& iB;tbe twenty 4bur 
hours. 

'' At the commencement of the Wat^t^seheihe in 
1764, and during the years 1785^6^67^(^8, subscrip- 
- tions for carrying it into effect, w^re received teem: 
the town council, the guildry, the incbrpdratioiis, and 
other communities of the borough, and from indivi- 
duals, to the amount of £1,000: It likewise appears, 
that there was a general mctetiRg of the burgesses and 
inhabitants; Who agreed to an assessment for the same 
purpose. 

^^ For tiiepriVile^e of having pipes, <he brewers en« 
gaged to pay fifty pounds, aniiually, for six years af- 
ter Martinmas, 1764; at the rate of one penny for 
each shilling of ale excise; andin case <tf any short- 
coming at the year's end, the balance to be paid in 
terms of the rule of assessment :— They continued 
to pay according to this plan, till I767> when the bond 
they had granted was cancelled, and |i new Scheme 
adopted ; part of which was, that they should pay a 
yearly rent for their pipes ; a practice which is still 
continued. 

O 
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'*The vrhole ezpendicare on the Water^scheme^ 
preceding 6th November, 1774, amounted to 
£1,748 : 13 : lOd. a-12th8. 

*' The cast-iron pipe, fh>m the Headwell to the 
reservoir, cost £G38 i 17:— expe&se of making a 
tract for the pipes. Sec, £146 : 7 : 9, — in whole, 
£785 : 4 : 9. The old leaden pipe and appur^ 
tenances were sold for £576 : 3 : 8.* 

" What follows is a description of the jUtering^it, 
situate near the reservoir: It is twenty-seven feet 
long, by nine in breadth, and nine feet deep. The 
bottom is filled with broken whin-stones to the height 
of two feet ; above the whin-stones there is a stratum 
of coarse water-gravel, nine inches thick ; the middle 
part is a bed, or stratum of sea sand, of the thickness 
of about four and an half feet ; and the upper, or re« 
maining part of the pit is another stratum of coarse 
water-gravel. The pipe fVom the Headwell, contain- 
ing the whole column of water, terminates in the 
bottom of the pit, and the purified water is conveyed 
from the top of it, into the reservoir. There is an 
easy method of cleansing the filtering pit" 

There was lately an improvement made on the 
filter, by which one thousand additional gallons of 
water are daily received. 

But, since that period, there has been a very con- 
siderable accession to the population of the town ; 
and in the space of twenty years, the cast-iron pipe 
has become so incrusted with various mineral matter, 
deposited from the water, as to render it incapable of 
conveying an adequate supply. The original calibre 

* Minutes of the Wster-icheme oommitte;. 
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of four inches^ now only delivers one inch and a half 
of water. This defect has been very seriously felt of 
late years; and thefe was, as has been usual in all ages 
amongst unreasonable people^ an outcry raised against 
Uie public authoritfes, as if they could have comman- 
ded water at their wilL But, besides, although the 
pipe irere even thoroughly cleansed from its mineral 
matter, the Caimcubie springs alone are not copious 
enough to supply the quantity requsite for the wants 
of the present population. Aware of this, by calcula- 
tion as well as by experience, the Water-committee 
about five years ago dug a tank or pond in the neigh- 
bourhood of thje springs, to collect all the surface and 
other water which might run into it. This pond 
was, last year, much enlarged, and is now capable of 
containing 3,000^000 of gallons. It communicates 
with the main pipe through a lateral one, so that by 
means of this important auxiliary, there are delivered at 
the reservoir 20,000 gallons per day. Still, this quan- 
tity is found too scanty for the multiplied wants of the 
community ; and further means are in contemplation 
for increasing it to such a degree, as shall be fully 
adequate to the exigences of the public. The first of 
theae is to have the pipe cleared o£ its impeding in- 
crostation ; and the second is to increase the velocity 
<^the run, by laying the pipe on a more inclined plane 
than it is at present. The expense of these improve- 
ments is estimated at £400 ; to be raised by volun- 
tary subscription. If, after all, these expedients 
are not found sufficient, some further measures must 
be devised. 
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Track and Manufactures. 

Th£Bb are eight incorporated trades in the burgh> 
at the head of which is the deacon c(mvener« The 
present number of the members of each trade is. as 
follows ; besides those in Pittencrieff. 



Smiths, 19 

Weavers, 130 

Wrights, 34 

Taylors....... 12 



Shoe-makers, 22 

Bakers, ..»13 

Masons, .•.•.14 

Fleshers,,..'..^ 9 



The incorporation laws against intruders are strict- 
ly enforced ; and no unqualified tradesman is peimit- 
ted to do any work within the limits of the burgh, or 
to bring into it any finished work, without purchasing 
liberty from the respective trade. 

. There are four breweries, which* supjfly ^e town 
and surrounding villages with strong al^^ pbrter, imd 
small beer. The duties to government are paid e very- 
six weeks.. The quantity of barley, thus consumed is 
about twenty-five hundred bolls yearly. This barley 
may be said to be all grown in the immediate 
district. 

There are works or manufactures of various kind» 
carried on here, some of them to a considerable extent. 

There is an iron and brass Foundry, which employs 
about thirty men. 

There is a hard Soap^work, which maoufactured. 
last year 216,282 tbs. 
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There are three manufacturers of Tobacco, one of 
'vtrhom works up^ annually, above 60^000 fbs. 

There are three Candle-works^ that carry on an 
extensive trade. 

The Tan- work does business to a considerable 
extent 

There is a Rope- work on a small scale; and in the 
neighbourhood there is a Brick-work. 



The Linen Trade. 

The Linen Trade, in its various branches, has, 
from an early period, been the staple manufacture of 
this town. The first process in this trade is the spin- 
ning of the yarn from the dressed flax of the raw 
material. Before the introduction of machinery the* 
^ yarn used was of course all hand-spun, and brought 
from many and even distant parts of the country; and, 
even at present, a considerable quantity of the yarn 
woven here is thus produced. But that spun by 
machinery has such advantages over the small wheel, 
in respect of cheapness and equality in the fabric, that 
this branch of domestic economy is in a great measure 
annihilated. 

Spinning Mills. 

The Brucefield Spinning Company is the oldest 
established here. The flax spun at this mill is from 
two up to four ft)S. per spindle, which is chiefly used in • 
the manufacture of table linen, sheetings, drills, &c. 
The %o^ is spun into yarn of foiir, five, and six lbs. per 
O 3 
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spindle^ for sbecdng; into eight &«.' chiefly for 
oanaburgs for exportation ; and into fifteen imd ujl* 

teen lbs. for cotton bagging. There are generally 
about two hundred people employed at this niill« viz. 
about sixty men and women, and one hundred and 
forty boys and girls. 

The Mid-MUl makes yarns chiefly for the Dunferm* 
line trade : it is of various degrees of fineness, and 
the number of persons employed, is between forty 
and fifty. 

At Harey^hrae MUl different yams are spun for 
the manufacture of white and coloured threads ; for 
table linens, diapers, tickings, sheetings^ towelings, 
and plain linens ; for shirting, fVom fine yam, four 
hanks in the pound and ypwards. There are about 
two hundred persons employed here^ consisting of 
men and women, with a small proportion of children. 

At the MilUpori Spinning Mill,, the grist of yarns 
spun is from one 16 four lbs. per spindle, and are adap- 
ted for figured and plain linen, ticks, drills, sheetings, 
threads, and for every purpose where superior quali- 
ty is required ; this being the only mill in the county 
of Fife, that prepared with English-made Gill 
machinery. There are employed between forty and 
fifty hands, chiefly men and women. 

At Balmule Mill the yam spun is chiefly from two 
to four lbs. manufactured at Dunfermline into coarse 
goods. 

The Clay*acres Spinning Mill employs about fifty 
hands, and spins much the same kind of yarn, and 
for the same purposes as the pther mills. 
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Weaving TaJUe Linen. 
This art is of considerable antiquity in Dunferm- 
line. It began originally with the manufacturing of 
ticks and checks, which seem to have been carried on 
to a considerable extent, even above a century ago. 
The table-linen first manufactured here waa of that 
coarse description, called kuck^a-buck, and vulgarly 
kag'Ct'bag, and to it succeeded diaper, a more elegsmt 
fabric. This was followed, in course of time, by 
damask, the richest and most ingenious kind of table-* 
linen. The introduction of damask into the trade 
here, seems fairly to be due to James Blake, who ap- 
pears to have been an artizan of much ingenuity. 
He is reported to have gone to Edinburgh, where 
the damask manufacture was carried on to a certain 
extent. He had address enough to gain admittance 
into some of the work-shops there, (an admittance 
not easily obtained ; for in those days, every thing in 
the arts was kept secret,) and through force of memo- 
ry brought off the mechanism of the damask loomJ 
He afterwards wrought the insignia of the trade in 
silk-damask, and some coats of arms, in linen, for 
gentlemen's families. There is to this day a servet^ 
or table-napkin, preserved in perfect condition, which 
was wrought by him in 1719.* 

* This napkin aeems to eontun both a coat of arras, and a view 
of a gentleman 'S mansion. There i» in the centre a large house of 
five stories ; in other parts there are smaller buildings, like offices ; 
while in another compartment there are the figures of a horse, a 
unicorn, and a monkey, with various mottos, two of which are, 
Fortunomy eatuamgueiequor ; and, Quidgfavint carta. January . 
30, 1649. There is another which cannot be inteUigibly made 
out. The date ofweaving|17l9> also inwoven. This napkin is in 
posses&lon of Mr Laurence Wilson^ mid-mill. 
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Jcmei Blak« wrought in that part of the oldabbqr, 
now occupied as a watch-house ; and along with him 
John Beveridge and John Oilmour, of the Brucefieid 
feus, had likewise looms in the damask department 
of the trade, there. Afterwards, David Mackie carried 
oa the damask trade under the patronage of old clerk 
Black. He had three looms in this branch, which 
were then reckoned a great stock. David Campbell 
came to the town about 1760, and carried on the linen 
tradf to a great extent. He made a fortune of £7000^ 
and retired to Edinburgh. Mr Stark succeeded 
David Campbell, and mounted several damask looms, 
at the 'Spittal ; every successor making various im- 
provements on this manufacture, in addition to those 
of his predecessor. 

About sixty years ago, there might have been about 
ten or twelve damask looms in the town : six or seven 
belonging to David Bonar, and four or five to Sanders 
Harley ; and sometimes three persons joined to obtain 
one loom, as a joint stock. 

The patterns, at this period, almost invariably con- 
sisted of the British flag, the Scotish arms, and of 
gentlemen's coats of arms. Flower», birds, animals, 
and landscapes, were not yet introduced. 

In 1778 a, new epodi commniced in the trade, by 
the introduction aiihejlif skuitie, by the late Mr John 
Wilson, Bridge-street Before its use,'in broad webs, 
the shuttle was thrown by one man, and catched on the 
other side by another, while the man on the loom per- 
formed his part This was a tedious and expensive 
process ; but by means of the f>^ 9huitle, one man 
did the work of three. 

' After the introduction of the table-linen manufac- 
ture, it was usual for the tradesmen to woik during 
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the. winter. aMson. «t tides and di^kib and .{p the 
aummer months, at tiiUe-linen* . The wet)a yrerf 
home bleached in a iiel|l jn the Abbey-pai;)&» which 
to this day is called the bleach* .The w^ater used waf 
the mill lead ; but as this wat^ ifas impu^Q, wh^ » 
more.r^ned taste required a more snowy, w^itenes^ t<l 
the goods, the home-blea<;hing was re^ngjyushed, and 
a purer mode of whitening the doth was sought for, 
where the water was dear and uneontamim^tedA 
During .tbat period the sales were made partly 4t; 
home^^ftthe fairs, but chiefly at Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
Kirkcaldy> and other towns around* The goods w^4( 
to be earned thither in bales on hi»rsd)aok. 

Afaoot sixty years ago the London trade was opened 
up ; and this extensive mart gave a new impetus u». 
the tal^flinen manufketure here>. which has con- 
tinued ever since. ' ^ 
1!b^ rate of wages may be guessed when it ia 
stated, that, about fifty years ago, a good weaver, with> 
his. oord-draww,. could make thirty pounds in the 
year.. 

In- 1788 ftbout nine hundred looms were employed^ 
in the table-linen trade . here ;. and in 1792 they 
amounted to about twelve hundred. There are at 
present about seventeen hundred looms* in the' town 
and neighbouring villi^es. 

In 1803 Mr David Bonar obtained a patent for his 
improvement of Ae damask-loom mounting. The 
tn^eof the town purchased this patent from him for 
six hundred pounds. Sometime afterwards, the late 
Afr John Philp made a Airther improvement iipon 
Bonnar's principle; and Philp's plan b now universally 
adopted throughout the trade ; but the original and 
main invention belongs to Bonar* 
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^ In the weaving of table-linen^ labour has Chtttf^ 
(to Ae course of time) by means of different inven« 
tioDs been greatlj abridged* At first/ the manufaetinre 
generally consisted of single and double diaper, whidk 
diflered from each othet*, merely in the texture^, 
or tweel of the doth. In working these diapers^ thr^e 
persons were necessary; two in the operation of 
weavingj one of them at each end of what is called die 
lay/ the shuttle being thrown tbroujs^h the web; from 
the one to. the other: the third person stood af the 
aide of the loom, and drew not only the shed for the 
pattern, but also that of the shuttle ; and was named 
the card-drawer. But an invention was discovered, 
which completely Superseded the necessity of having 
a cord«drawer ; and by means of which, diapers were 
woven, by two persons, with the same facility and 
expedition, as when three were employed. 

" Afterwards, another species of diaper was intro- 
duced, caUed hack^hamess ; the fabric being the same 
with that of double diaper^ but differing from itin re« 
spect of the pattern^ which was five times more exten* 
aive. The looms for weaving back-harness were 
mounted in such a way as not to require a cord-drawer ; 
but th^ mode of raising the patterns was totally diffe- 
rent from that invented for the diaper, and attended 
with a great deal of trouble to the two tradesmen, . 
(particularly in changing, the patterns) they being 
previously obliged to commit them to memory* This, * 
at an average^ required four day's labour, but in re- 
lation to individuals, more or less time, according to 
the strength of their memories, and the nature of 
the patterns.* 

* These paCtems oonsbted of sxDall 11 jwers, sprigs, leaTes^ &c. 
thioUy placed on the web. 
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• '' At this time, thete were. a few looms Sifted up 
for weaving single and double damask : the cloth of 
the single was the same as double diaper, or back* 
harness ; but the double damask of a. much stouter 
fabric than the single, and shewing the pattern much, 
bolder. In working these damasks, the labour of 
three persons was then requisite,— ^wo of them being 
employed as weavers, and the other as a cord->drawer. 
'' Diapers, back-hamess, and damask, continued to 
be woven in the manner which has J^een mentioned, 
till the introduction of what is called the Jly^^kiaile :' 
by this invention, a single tradesman was enabled to 
work diaper and back-harness without any assistance 
whatever ; and to weave damask, with the aid of a 
cord-drawer. The next invention in the abridgement 
of labour, was the weaving of damask without the aid 
of a cord-drawer : this, at first, did not extend to 
patterns on a large scale; but has since been improved, 
so as to comprehend those of the largest size. At the 
same time an invention was fallen upon which, in 
working back-harness, produced the patterns on the 
-web in an easy and expeditious manner ; and com- 
pletely relieved the tradesman from the trouble of 
committing them to memory. An improvement has 
lately been introduced for putting damask patterns 
on the symhoU: this reduces the former expense,. 
two thirds. 

*' Thus, owing to successive inventions, all the 
different kinds of table-linen, diaper, back-harness, 
and damask, are now woven by one person, and with 
as much expedition and ease, as originally by three/ * 

* FerDie*8 history of Dunfennline, page 53. 
About forty years ago, the weavers, in order to procure dret.' 
sing for their webs, generally took c&t-meal seeds and .emened 
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About foKBXxk fi^ yetrt aqpiy tte irdM rf<hetable« 
Bnen umuaUy manufiEUBtnted here, exceeded jglOO,000. 
Ther^ has been of late yearaa diminutioii of the qnaii« 
tity pfoduced^ as the stock of goods had accumulated 
beyond the demand* Indeed th^ trade here has been 
in a very depressed state Tor the last twelve mdnths« and 
Dlunferinline has piutaken of the general calamity* 
The causes of this depression were ov«r-production«i«» 
the genera^ distrust pf credit, common to ^e whole 
country-'-an^: especially, as regards Dunfermline,, the 
large imp<Htations of German table-linen- Th^al* 
t^ration <^rth^ old impprt>duty to forty per cent. 
ai futlarem, ga^vea sadshock to the prosperity of the 
town ; for, during, the short intctryal« between the air- 
teration of the duty and its re-e^jtabHshmept,. ap. im-. 
mense stock pf German goodswere ppured into 
England, the effects pf which still continue to bie felt 
here. When that stock shall have been disposed oi, 
a heavy load, will be removed from the trade, 
and it will probably recover its former elasticity. It 
has been felty by woful experience, that if the restric* 
tion-law were removed, and a free trade allowed, or 
indeed were there any alteration whatever, save a still 
more protecting duty, .that Dunfermline would be 
annihilated. 

The sales are chie6y effected in London ; but be-* 
sides these and a small quantity of goods exported, 

them for some days in water ; afterwards the water was strained 
off the seeds, and mixed with flour, and the mixture boiled till it 
came to a proper thickness: this was not only expensive, but 
tended to harden the yam too much : ttnce that petiod, potatoes 
have been employed ; which^ besides being cheaper, answer the 
purpose much better. It has of late been discovered^ by a French 
Chemist, that by adding muriate of lime to the dressing, the loom 
aoay be placed in a dry apanmcnt, and yet the yam woric welL 
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there are a number of salesmen and hawkers, who 
travel over every part of the kingdom, and annually 
dispose of a great quantity of table-linen, both fine 
and coarse. 

The Board of Trustees for Manufactures, &c. 
gives annual prepiiums for the best specimens of table- 
linen exhibited ; and also for the most elegant patterns 
adapted for it. 

For many ^ears the patterns were mostly conceived 
in a wretched taste, were ill-drawn, and utterly nnfit 
to compete with foreign specimens. It could not 
be otherwise. They were executed in a great measure 
by native operatives, who had rather more taste and 
ingenuity than a mere weaver, but wanted those 
various endowments that are requisite in this imagi- 
native and tasteful branch of art. These endowments 
are of a high order, and difficult of attainment ; and 
those artists who possess them, require a proportional 
remuneration. Besides, damask patterns cannot be 
executed without a mechanical knowledge of the 
mounting and operation of the loom, which is com- 
plicated and demands a previous study. With this 
study, and the drudgery of colouring, it would not be 
eisy to find artists to submit to the terms held out 

There surely might be methods devised, to abHdge 
the fatiguing labour of colouring the patterns, which 
would greatly diminish the expence, and render the 
art of pattern-drawing much more interesting, as 
being then confined to the exercise of invention alone. 

In a manufacture of this kind, variety of pattern is 
essentially necessary. The trade could not always 
continue with the British fl^g, &c. . Of course, as they 
saw that the mechanism of the loom was capable of 

P 
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bringing out any object whatever, that was properly 
apph*ed to it, they made their patterns to consist of 
flowers, and fVuits, and birds ; objects fitted to please 
the fancy and eye. This was a happy change from 
the flag system, no doubt; but their first attempts at 
imitating these objects were truly floundering and 
ridiculous. The failure in imitating natural objects 
was owing to a want of skill in drawing ; in which 
Scotland was far behind at that period. Besides, 
nature was not studied ; she was despised ; the ob- 
ject was to have some large hideous figures, which 
were meant to represent flowers ; something to catch 
the vulgar eye : nature was reckoned too tame, too 
unobtruding, too insignificant ; it was monsters that 
were wanted ; and monsters they had in abundance, 
never recognized in any boianica. 

The late John Thomson of Drumsheugh, was an 
aitist of very considerable talents and taste. He fur- 
nished patterns for the trade here, in which there was 
as near an imitation of nature as his narrow resources 
permitted. But he was what is called a mannerist in 
the pictorial world, and he had no variety of fancy. 
Every pattern was a copy of the preceding one, with 
some slight variation. 

It is only within these few years, that the manufac- 
turers ceuld be persuaded to follow nature in their 
patterns. There was prior to that period still a 
longing for the monstrous — something to strike by its 
size, or its oui^-the^wayness ; while taste and nature 
were wholly neglected, nay, even despised and utterly 
rejected. 

About twenty years ago, if an artist suggested, that 
the patterns then used were unnatural and of coarse 
absurd, andj[did not keep pace with the other fancy 
manufacturers of the country ;««>if he told them that a 
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rose m <:lotb sHiould h? a copy of a rose in the garden^ 
that a woven tree should imitate a tree of the iSeld; 
and that a bird perched on it should bear a relative 
proportion to that tree ; he was not understood^ (to 
bay the least) ^d of course not encouraged.7^Hif 
ideas were seckv>ned too refined for practice, and no( 
fitted for the tra^e. It was in vain to reason on the 
subject. They were " sworn to their idols," and so 
was he ; and what else could be expected, but that 
this artist disgusted by their ignorant obstinacy, and 
utter want of true taste, should leave them to make 
the best they could of their old system. 

In consequence of the art o£ drawing, (that is, 
copying from ^nature) having made such progress, 
nothing but what is natural will now succeed in any 
manufacture whatever : monsters of every kind are 
banished. Whatever be the object of imitation, there 
must be a strict adherence to the real qualities of that 
object. 

The damask loom is capable of bringing out any 
subject whatever; whether flowers, fruits, animalsi^/ 
scenes in landscape, or in battle. It is a Proteus that 
can appear either as a bee sucking a flower, or a$ 
Alexander sacking Fersepolis. 

It was long imagined, as it is yet by too many, that 
nothing is suitable for' damask patterns but flowers . 
and fruits, with an occasional bird ; and of course 
little dse was admitted. Tiiis restriction confined 
the pattem«drawer within too narrow bounds, and 
caused a tame monotony, and continual copying of 
himself, that was tiresome and uninteresting. 

This narrow view of the fitness of subjects for da«* 
mask patterns, is ccmtradicted by taking a glance at 
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any other figured manufactuf^ of the present age. 
Look at printed cottons^ and what do you find ;•«— you 
find there every object in nature^ animate and inani- 
inate, represented in all their various aspects ; but 
besides these, you will find the ac^t09f# of living beings, 
of various kinds brought into view, and every class 
represented as performing those functions pecfulxar 
to them. 

It is the same in every other branch of faitcy 
manufacture; in pottery — ^ui foundry casts — and in 
the silver trade, or the manufacture of plate. In all 
of these there is admitted every variety of subject— 
flowers, fruits, birds, animals, landscape in al) its 
variety, and history pieces, especially from the Gre» 
dan mythology, and descriptive of the customs and 
manners of the ancients. It is this variety, together 
with the accurate drawing—- the strict adherence to 
nature, and the delicacy of the execution^, which have 
raised the manufactures of England to such a su- 
perior height, and made them find their way through 
all the world. 

Within these few years the patterns have been 
much improved in point of vuiely and taste. And 
why ? Merely because the painters in the trade copied 
frohi the German cloths ; the patterns of which have 
all the qualities already mentioned. These German 
patterns are supposed to be all drawn in London and 
Paris, by the best artists, who send to the German 
manufacturer the same drawings and the same subjects 
that they would give to an engraver or a moulder 
in any of the other manufacturies. They did not 
fouceive that the same figures, which pleased the 
imagination and the eye on a punch bowl or sOver 
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tureen^ cpuld be displeasing on a table-clothj with 
which they came in such close contact ; and therefore 
we find in those patterns^ a great simihirity to those 
that are to be seen in the best specimens of pottery^ or 
of silver plftt^« 

From these observations^ the conclusion intended to 
drawn is this^ that every subject whatever^ that is 
pleasing in a copperplate engraving, will be equally 
pleasing on a table-cloth, if well executed ; and that 
every person of taste who approves of tlie one, will, 
on the same principle, approve of the other. 

Dunfermline may be truly said to have owed its 
present population and prosperity to the linen-trade 
alone. Upon this trade it relies, and must in future 
rely. For many years it has given bread to thou- 
sands, which it brought into existence in this town. 
It is now interwoven with the feelings and habits of 
the population; with all their present enjoyments, 
and all their future prospects. With what reluctance 
then is the posnhiiily contemplated, that these enjoy- 
ments and prospects may have, at no distant period, 
to sutler a severe checic, if not total annihilation !--^ 
that -new commercial regulations may eyentually dry 
iip the stream of prosperity, and force a great part of 
the present population to seek in other places and 
perhaps in .distant climes, under new modes of indus* 
try, that bread which could not here be obtained. 
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'- Ctm&ral Review qftke Town and Subutbs. 

Within the Ust thirty years the town has 
made rapid progress^ both in iin|Hrovkig the old 
houses and in building ne^w ones. For the last 6U 
•teen years the new police bill has been in qperation^ 
and has tended mudh to improve the general appear* 
ance of the streets, which are now w^ paved and 
regularly cleaned ; side pavements of hewn stones 
have become general ; and projecting buildings and 
out-side stairs that obstructed the passage, have been 
in a great measure removed. The number of lamps^ 
too, has been greatly increased ; the wells properly 
attended to ; no nuisances are permitted ; and gene- 
rally, every dvic amelioration, within the pale of 
police, has been an object of studious care. 

The only proper public buildings aretheTownp-house, 

the New Church, and the Ghiild-hall. There is no 

bridewell nor dii^nsary as in some other pirovindal 

towns. The Town^house was b^^un to be built in 

17®- It consists of three stories, over which is a 

'Steeple <tf a hundred feet high. There are two pretty 

:largt chambers ; the .council-room on the ground 

^oor, aigidthetown-ballin the second story; the third 

fonns the jail. In die haU there are two portraits by 

Baebum ; on^ of the late George Chalmers of Pitten* 

erieff, the founder of the bridge ; and the other, of the 

late provost i^om^ The former was painted at the ex* 

pence of the town, and the latter by public subscript 

tion. They im hung in glassy giilt frames, with 

suitable inscriptions, Mr Chalmers' merit has been 

already advert^ ta .Provost Lowj was for many 
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years odebrated thioUgluNit dM kiagddoij at the 
most sttcceeefiil operator in redttd&g diilocatioiia and 
.spraitM. Bcaidea cbe town and co|uilry|Mitknli, who 
^hoee to corae to him^ numbera of people of <aU ranks, 
andbotk texea^ came from very diittant^ IMtfts« and seU 
don iffent away* without deriving eaaiential benefit 
iram his akill and bttievolence ; foe it will searcdy be 
.credited^ though well known here td be tnie> that he 
midcvtodc all this tronUe, and perforated all hit cures 
graimUmily I Such long continued benevolence is sel- 
dom paralelled^ and well deservea to.be recorded for 
posterity. . There is another full length portraitj by a 
London artist^ of the late admiral Sir Andrew Mitchell, 
who was a native of the parish* There are likewise 
two ttwxo basts of the kte Mr Pit and lord Melville^ 
which it were better to replace with the best prints that 

^ could bo obtained, of these eminent statesmen. 

The jail hasa room for the common use of debtors, 
and theve are three or four colla ler criminaU ; but 
though it is airy and heatthy, it is by much too 
^nnall and insecure^ and has been lately eondemned» 
and another ordered to be buiUa as soon as can coa- 

^ veniently be done. 

\ Tht new Abbey Churchisatplendtdedifice^inthemost 

elegant gothic style. Over the cmitre of the 6ross is 
erected a square tdwer of idnety feet in height, ter« 
minating in a flat roof^ round the four aides of which, 
in (q>en hewn work^ are the words KxKa Robbbt tbb 
' Beocb^Sb capital letters <tf four fiiet in height. These 
are surmounted by royal crowns, and lo% pinnacles 
on the four comers, which, give an elegant and appro* 
priate finish to the whole. The interior is in every 
respect worthy of its external aspect, and of the vene* 
• rated remains indosed within its area. The tower 
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and gaWetA^s. are suppirted by magptifipeat pilWa^ 
moulded on the solid nason^^vovk^ ivith rimnan cement^ 
into small edimms^ trhteh fonn the ag;ip*^ate pillar, 
the capitals ot which are adorned with exquisite imi* 
tirtions of foliage. The ribs of the arches^ composing 
the different roefs^ and the central ornaments are ia 
the. purest style^ and the effect <^ the wb^e^ viewed in 
any direction^ is at onee magnificent and pleasing. 
The pulpit and two . dedcs are formed of wainscot, 
having all tiieir ornaments in the gothic style, and 
their furniture of crimson velvet. Exactly below the 
pulpit lie the remains of Robbrt Brucb ; and the 
church erected over him, and the other kiogi of Scot- 
land, may be considered as a splendid tomb, worthy 
of their memory, and with which no edifice cm the 
north of the Forth, can be compared. 

As the old church-yard had become too small for 
the increased population of the town and parish, it was 
found necessary to annex to it the old bowling-green, 
on the south side of the church. This was purchased 
by the heritors, completely levelled,. and divided into 
eompartraents, with intersecting gravel walks, and 
surrounded with shrubberies. Thus adomieA, though 
now occupied as a bttrying-ground, it is more like 
part of a pleasure garden, and affords a fine promenade 
for slrang^rs^ who come to view the ruins of the 
Abbey, and the. magnificent Nevr Church. 

Besides the X)ki Gkurch,. alLthat now remain of the 
ancient buildings, are the south-west vnH of the 
Palace ; a building over a gate,, commonly here called 
the pends ; and 'the south wall of the Refectory^ or 
fraters'*hall, together with a large window of elegaqt 
workmanship, -belon^g to it, on the west All the 
rest of 4ihe once extensive erecttona iiave totally diaap* 
peared; through tiie effects of time and viotence. 
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Tbssv cmmliHBg loiM ftow watny u«' 
Long centmiM hftve lolkd «way, 
Siiioe ftom tMr kftf hi^j^ o*eitbio«ii, 
Theix towen along th« ground weif strewn t 
Yet stiU tome ftagmenu may be seen. 
To mark the site where they have been* 
Tbo* tempest-worn, die brothers'-hdil 
Can boast its massy sootfaeni wall, 
And western windowy..4mce to pride 
Of some superior artist, skilled. 
To fkshion stone even as he willed ; 
Ubtill the mimic figures vied 
With an the pendl*s art supplied. 
The ancient portal yet remains, 
And on its stnmg-ribbed roof sustains 
A ruined gate*house s once the guard 
Of entrance to the main oouruyard. 
Exists one wall, alone, to tell. 

Where did the learned tnonarch dwell, 

When hapless Charles first saw a world. 
From wbicli he was so rudely hurled.*. 

Of Malcolm's tower, by crooJsed riU. 

Is seen a shapeless firagment still :^ 

That royal firt of andent fiune. 

From which Bunfermline took its name.— . 

The venerable churdi vprears 

Itt pond*rout mass, embrowned with years : 

From age to age ita finrn repaired. 

Few ancient fragments now are spared ; 

Them, still ihe skUfnl eye can trace, 

By antique shape and shrivelled fiwe ; 

lake aged thorns that long have stood. 

The rifled patriardis of the wood. 

But lo ! amid these ruined halls, 

A temple rears its hallowed walls ; 

(Like fabled bird that upward springs* 
From the w»rm ashes of its sire ; 

Feels new lii^ vibrate tluo* its wings^ 
And all ita youth renewed by fire !) 

Sublime it lifts its gothie form. 
Beside the andent fime so grey ;—> 
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Desdoed td reftfetihe Storm, 
While eentaries zoB their yeaars away ! 

Bttt naa^s fasUfleetiog tmtdeat day, 

(Ahn I how 800X1 that day is passed. 

His feeblest works himself outlast I) 

Shall often,— *often ({ueneh its ray, 

Before those walls all ruined He, 

In future ages* wondering eye ! 

The crumbling fabri*; by its side. 
To this the fame of ages lends t 

And with the bloom of youtfafiil pride, 
Its venerable aspect blends. 

Ko longer shall the royal tombs, 

Despoiled, unsheltered, now remain ;-« 

Their ashes, and their sacred homes, 
Outraged, defiled by hands profane,-^ 

Shall, hoaourisd with due reverence, he. 

Beneath a splendid cemetry ! 
In the area of the old church there have been inter- 
red, at different periods, several persons who virere 
eminent in their .days ; amongst others. Secretary 
Pitcairn, who w^ made commendator of the abbey at 
the Reformation ; William Schaw, architect to king 
James VI; Durie, archdean of St. Andrews; and 
a lord of session, by the title of Lord Ui'qUhart. The late 
Major David Wilson, for many years provost of the 
burgh, is likewise interred within the church, and a 
marble tablet, commemorating his merits, is Inserted 
in the wall, contiguous to his grave; and of late 
Dr. Robertson of Keavil. 

There has been some literary dispute as to the author 
of the ballad of Har4ykni)te ; spme attributing it to 
Sir John Hope Bruce of Kinross ; and others to 
Elizabeth Halket, lady of Sir Henry Wardlaw of 
Balmule and Pitreavie. This dispute is now under- 
stood to be settled in favour of the lady; and her re- 
mains lie in a vault on the outside of the church. 
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IRrhich was a gift to Sir Heaty War^w> granted by 
Queen Anne of Denmark, in 1616. 

When the New Church was built, the remains in the 
tomb of the ear! of Elgin's family, were removed to 
a vault below the southern transept of this church. 

In the porch of the Old Church, there are marble 
tablets to the memory of the senior Adam Rolland of 
Gask, Esq. Of William Hunt, merchant, Esq. grand- 
father to the present proprietor of Pittericrieff, and 
memorials of some others. 

The venerable ancient church, built in the days of 
Malcolm Ceanmore, has been dismantled of all its fur- 
niture, and now forms a noble vestibule to the new 
church. Its original stamina are yet strong, and 
there is reason to hope, that a structure so ancient, 
and associated with so many interesting circumstances, 
will not be permitted to go into utter ruin. 

The following extracts are from a manuscript 
journal, nearly one hundred years old. 

" In 1 728, the church, the steeple, and the churdi 
bells, being in need of repairs, estimates of the ex- 
penses were given in to the heritors and town-council. 
James Noble, slater, undertook to make the roof pf 
the kirk sufficient, with both blue and grey slates; 
for fifty merks, Scots. Other estimates were accep- 
ted of (sums not mentioned) for repairing the point 
of the steeple ; the ceiling above the area of the kirk; 
the porch-door; and the loft below the bells. 
October 13th, 1728. This day the cock was set 
upon the steeple by the hands of David Inglis, wright. 
October 28th. The |repairs being finished, (except 
the bells) and visited by neutral tradesmen, were 
found sufficient. The tradesmen's accounts were all 
paid, when the repairs were approved of; the expenses 
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amounting to £647. l/^^. Scoti. The two bells bdng 
both crakt, were cast anew at Edinburgh. The bi^ 
bell (Queen Anne's donation,) weighed fourteen 
hundred weight ; and the little bell, belonging to the 
town, weighed twelve hundred weight The height 
of the steeple, from the bottom to the top, is 198 foots ; 
the length of the stalk, or prick, upon which 
the cock stands, is fifteen foot long ; four foots within 
the steeple ; eleven foots above the steeple, (viz.) 
from the point of the steeple to the first globe, three 
foots ;-^->from the first globe to the second small globe, 
threefoots; from the second small globeto the iron cross, 
two foots apd an half; and from the iron cross to the 
cock, twQ( foots and an half. The cock is just a yeard 
long, and one foot and half foot thick ; so that from 
the tppie of the steeple to the upper part of the cock, 
is twelve foots and an half fsot ; this added to the 
190 foots, makes the steeple from the ground to the 
upper part of the cock, two hundred foots ^ an foot 
From the little beli holes to the tope of the steeple, ie 
24 foote, besides the sulk. The little bell holes are five 
foote high, two foots wide." 

It is intended to make the principal entrance ^ the 
church on the west, as in ancient times ; and with 
this view a gothic gate, corresponding to the architec- 
ture of the church, is to be built Exactly opposite 
is the pri\ate entrance to Pittencrieff-park, at which 
the proprietor likewise purposes to erect a handsome 
porter-lodge : when both these are finished, the ap- 
proach to the abbey will be highly romantic* 

* When Burns, the poet, visited Dunfennline^ he hastened to pay 
his devotions at the tomb of Bruce .* he knelt and kissed the stone 
with sacred fervour^ and heartily execrated the worse than gotiiic 
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The Ouild«ball k a superb edifice of the Grecian 
order» having a 6pire one hundred and thirty-two feet. 
It wa« built in 1808, by the fraternity of Ouildry> 
and a number of individuals^ who had shares in the 
property. The large hall originally intended for the 
meetings of Guildry, is fifty-two feet by thirty ; the 
height twenty-one feet A large chamber below it 
is occupied as a reading room : -the rest of the build- 
ing is fitted up as a hotel and inn^ called the Spire Inn. 
. £yen the interior parts of the town abound with 
gardens of the richest soil> well stocked with fruit 
trees that can boast of a pedigree coeval with the 
monastery. The abbey park, once a noble inclosure, 
ie now occupied with houses and gardens, that add 
much to the beauty of the town. 

There is a number of private mansions in different 
parts of the town, that have somewhat the appearance 
of villas ; being off the line of the street, and sur- 
rounded with pleasure ground. Hiese have a pleas- 
ing effect, giving a rural character to a town residence. 

The Bank of Scotland is an elegant mansion in the 
abbey park. It was built by the late James Spence, 
esq. for his own residence; and purchased lately by the 
Bank for its office. Although within the town, it has 
the air of a country-seat, being surr.uuded with ex- 
tensive pleasure grounds. 

Camdy Bankj on the south-east of the town, the 
property of Dr. William Stenhonse, is a pleasant 
abode, in a beautiful park, having an extensive pros- 
pect to the south. 

i^glaet of the first of Sootish heroes. Had he lived to have seen 
the new Chmcb, built over the remains of Bruce and the other kings, 
he would have been fully satisfied. 

Q 
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Vimjield, at the etut-ond of the towni ««»biilt 
about twenty yeai^s ap^, by James Bladtwoed^ etq.* 
the present provdst This pleasant villa, aoir the- 
property of Mfs Atider80ii> stands m a fine parky 
adorned with plantations and shrubberies, and is die 
principal ornaoient of the eastern approachto the to^. 

The deep glen, which may now be considered In' 
the centre of the town, and through which runft a 
small brook, forms a beautifUl feature of Dunf^rm* 
line, and is susceptible of much romantic improve* 
raent, being naturally possessed of wood, and water, 
and rocks, and declivities, more or less steep. 
Mr Joseph Paton, pattern-painter, has tastefully 
availed himself of this capability, and built a cottage 
ornee on one of its prominences, besides other elegant^ 
improvements. The nor4och of Edinburgh has not 
so many natural advantages as this glen, and yet thfit 
ru8 in urbe has become a paradise ! The next genera- 
tion may prc^ably work wonders here. 

Adjacent to the glen, and into which it is only pre- 
vented from running by a strong earthen rampart, is 
the dam or reservoir ; the water of which is brought 
by a lead« or small canal from the town loch, and af- 
terwards conveyed by a covered lead to the com mills 
at the abbey. This artificial lake is of considerable 
extent, and possesses in itself, from its contiguity, 
to the glen, much capability of improvement as 
a beautiful object. At some future period, perhaps, the 
useful BXid. the agreeable, may be here happily blended.* 



* The mills are the property of Mr Hunt of Pittencrieff; the 
mMhinery is of the best kind ; the 8team-eBg;iiie has an eightew 
horse power, and, altogether, the grinding estabhsbmeM hat ftw 
equals in Scotland. 
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' KikMie^roHf, in this quarter, was baiH about forty 
yMtfa ago. It runs due east and west ; and it was 
c»ee in contemplation, aod may at some future pmod 
be veti^td, to throw another bridge across the glen, 
im oommv^pn of Knabbie-street, so as to communi- 
drte with Pittencrleff in a more northerly direction 
than the other bridge. 

. GkiUUuUl^treei was marked oat in 17^% &nd is 
now filled up with buildings^ forming, in conjunction 
with the Spire Inn, one of the best streets in the town. 

When the Crosi was taken down in 1752^ the cen- 
tral pillar was preserved. It i« a circular column of 
about eight feet in height, surmounted by a rampant 
lion holding a shield, on which is a St. Andrew's cross 
it is to this day in the north-east comer of the house 
at the cross, belonging to Mr Horn. 

The suburbs have of late years begun to extend to 
the eastward, as well as on the west. A new street, 
chiefly occupied by weavers' houses, has been formed 
on the north road, and additional ones are in contem*- 
pUtion in the same quarter** 

Raxther to the north-east is a suburb, called the 
Gfordeners' land, (from the ground belonging to that 
society) which promises to become, should trade pros- 
per, a thriying and pleasant village. The grounds 
are mostly occupied at present as gardens, having a 
fine southern declivity. 

Contiguous to this, there is a promenade for the 
benefit of the inhabitants, which extends around a 



* Mt Jmms Ingjlis, iBsnqftflhUtt, has fined gsoands, on whidi 
is Sbesdj; ^ttilt a ■t?reet,9a«i^/4i^i«^r«re»«,aBd other/ azei 
to be csUsd /f^fMjto^m. 
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large park^ called the town^green. A belt of bard 
wood, now well grown, surrounds the whole, forming 
a pleasant place of recreation, somewhat resembling 
the Meadows in Edinburgh; but notwithstanding of 
these advantages it is little resorted to. Immediately 
adjacent there is a commodious Washing-house and 
Bleaching-green, for the^use of the public. 

On the south, betwixt the upper town and Nether- 
town, the park belonging to Reid's mortification, has 
been feued for building ; and already contains a niim* 
ber oC houses, of a better than ordinary description. 
This will probably become a prosperous^ and even 
elegant quarter. 

The Earl of Elgin has proposed to feu some land at 
the west end of the Nethertown, which will probably 
be occupied ere long. There has been built a substantial 
bridge over the rivulet, Lynn; and a new road has been 
opened in that direction^ which there is reason to an- 
ticipate will sooner or latter become the Qneens&rry 
road. 

In this vicinity there is a circular knoll, situate m 
a very level field, formed entirely of sea-sand and 
gravel, which tradition reports to have been formed by 
the burdens inflicted as penance upon transgressora 
by the church of old. This is very probable; and the 
clergy evinced much economical wisdom, as well aa 
strict discipline in turning penance, which is common- 
ly unproductive, to such good account, as to have a 
large dep6t of excellent sand, for the purpose of 
making additions and repairs on their abbey. There 
was a large bank, adjoining, of the same material^ 
and perhaps produced by the same means, whieh 
proved of very great benefit to the town in their 
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late buildings. The knoll is govered with fir and 
other trees of goodly growth, and h very picturesque. 

A U^le liutker aomth iathe HUUtome, aituiiteoiian 
cmineofi^ fad aurKmnded with fine old treeB, an 
av^ai9in the aoci^t «tyle> a&d a large ^airdcn well 
stocked witdl fruit treev. It is part of the JBkrl of 
Elga&'i estate^ and> till lately, naed to be occupied by a 
gi^Rteel £unily> but is now. much detayedi 

On ^ B^^ude/kld estate, a considerable ntiail>er of 
good hbases have been lately erected, mostly dedica- 
ted to tHe ktorn^ These haif^ much ornamented the 
«0uthecn approaeh. About half a mile to the east- 
ward^ dn the sam^ estate, iis a number of pleasant 
fev^Bf built a gec^ n^any yeatlB ago, tod all occupied 
by tablei-llneti weavers. 

The tiew of the town from the south, at SpiltaU 
cross^headj, in this quarter, is more picturesque than 
an^ of its approaches presents. The greater part of 
the town is at once seen hanging on a broad and steep 
declivity, having its idled or slated roofs, from which 
the blue smoke ascends, intermingled with clumps of 
trees, and gardens^ and green Veldts. On the west, 
the towers of the venetable abbeiy rear their heads, 
ilanked by the woods of Pittencrleff ; and the picture 
on the east is terbiiiated by the groves ot Viewfield. 
•to a stranger the whole scene, basking in the sun 
of a suto'met'6 day,' uiusl appear very beautiful. 
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Fittencri^. 

The finest omament of Dunfermline are the pleasure 
grounds of Pittencrieff, immediately contiguous. The 
moment you leave the street, you enter a private gate, 
and are on the verge of a deep glen, filled with fine 
old trees, that wave their foliage over the ruins of the 
ancient palace. A little fiurther on is the peninsular 
mount, on which Malccdm Ceanmore resided in his 
stronghold, the original germ of Dunfermline : round 
the base of the mount winds a rivulet or lyn^ over 
which is a bridge leading to the mansion-house, situate 
on the farther bank, in a qpacioos park well wooded, 
adorned with shrubberies, and having a splendid pros- 
pect to the south. A solitary walk in this romantic 
glen gives rise to ideas and recollections of the most 
interesting nature^ suggested by the surrounding ob- 
jects, — ^by the site of Malcolm's ancient peel, where he 
and the good Queen Margaret pccasionally resided,— 
by the ruined palace, the abode of kings of a. later 
period, in which were bom Charles the first of England,, 
and other kings and queens,-— by the venerable 
church and ruins of the convent, formerly devoted to 
the isncient religion,— by the tpwers and pinnacles of 
the modem church, which forms a magnificent monu- 
ment to the kings who successively, reigned over 
Scotland, and esjpecially tp the patriotic Robbbt 
Bbuob. The ground too, is classical; for amidst 
this scenery, three centuries ago, when it was even 
more romantic than it is at present, must iiftoi have 
wandered the poet Henryscm, holding sweet dalliance 
with the muses. There can be no doubt that here 
'was the very *^ wod" he so beautifully describes in the 
introduction to one of his fables«<«« 
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^( In myddis of June, that idly swost weuovin^ 

Qaheo that &ir Phebus, ivith hxsbeMnii» brycbt, 
U^i <Uyil up tibe 4ew lr« daiU and (tonay 
And all the land maid ixrith his lemys lycfat ; 
In a morning betwene mid-day and nycht^ 
' I raisis and put all slulth and sleep on syde ; 
OnfOl a wod I went allone, but gyd. 

«« Sueit was tSie foell of floitrif qahyt and nady 

The noyia of birdis xycht delitious ; 
The bewia bred blwmyt abone my heid ; 

The grundgrowand with grassis grationa. 

Of all pleasans that place was pleuteouf, 
With auett odomt and birdia armonie ; 
The moniyiig mild wy mirth waa mair tot Ay 

^^ Tha xoaeia raid aaiayit rone and ryia,* 
The primrose and the purpura viola : 

To heir it was a poynt of paradyss, 

Sic m3nrth the mavyss and the merle oowth ma : 
The blossoms blyth brak up on bank and bra ; 

The smell of herbis, and of fouUs the cry, 

Contending quba mid have the tietoty. 



Population, Manners, Amusements, 8^c. 

Thb earliest pericxl at which there is precise men* 
tion made of the Pdpalation of the town, is at the 
great fire in 16^^ when there were seven hundred 
communicants, that is adults, nude and female, and 
three hundred and twen^ chfldren under six years 
'Of age; so that the amount of the whole population 
^ottld not exceed twelve hundred. 



* The brier and dwarf bushel. 
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About the hi^i^niiig of the la^t «eat|iTy» t|if yopii- 
lation of Ae ^diole {mrisb w«8 aboi«t. fiv« thouMnd. 
In 1765 the inhabitants of the parish amoanted to 
8y552. Iti the population lists of 11^1, the amount 
was 9^50^ being an increase, in thirty-six yeai^s^ of one 
thousand, about twenty-eight yearly i the pcfiilatian 
of the town, with Pittencrieff and the Suburbs, being 
at the same.poiod £»192. In 1801) whett thectoans 
was next taken up, the amount of the town &c. was 
5,484, being an increase of two hundred and ninety* 
two; about twenty-nine yearly, which is nearly at the 
the same rate, proportiQn^d to th^ Xm^^ u that of the 
former period, apiplied to the pariah «t ksge. In the 
following ten years, 1811, the amount was 6,482, 
being above one thousand ofinerease \ a hundred year* 
ly, or about three and a half times greater than that 
of the preceding period. In 1821 the amount was 
8,041, and the amount of the whole parish 13,690.; ao 
that in the ten years prior to 1821» the Ummtu .having 
increased at the ;xate of one hundiyd and fiftyrfive 
annually, six times that number, or nine hundred and 
thirty ought to be add^ to .find its population during 
the present year, ]827» the amount being 8,971> and 
that of the parish, about 15,000. 

The Marriages in the parish from 1800 to 1818, 
awcvaged alK^it eighty^re, annually ; f i^oaa that j^iod 
tl^ yearly ovtevnge Jias gvadiplfy iacMaslMl to dak 
iMmdped^idfoi^. T^JBixthscaimot^oaseonlihRfif 
with eeitaMity, mms»§ Iq the ne^ct of the paiiishiMiilHs 
in hfving iIm» childi«n recorded in She pari A^ Ttg^ 
t«^ tmt they ara oupposed to averHigo 4dboi4i five 
hundred and forty, jrearly* Durinig the fast twah^ 
years of thU ceutucy they might average about thi^ 
hundred and tejEi* Duriiig the last twelve years of the 
last century, ^the average number of Deaths in the 
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pt^leh waa one hundred and eighty-eight; for the 
laBt'fbur years they have been from two hundred and 
thirty to two hundred and sixty, yrarly ; besides those 
tiAt are buried in Rosyth church-yard. 

With regard to Provisions, the inhabitants are well 
avppHed with the best butcher's meat in all its 
viiriety ; the beef being, for the greater part, grass* 
£eA, and the mutton generally of the black-fbced 
breed : the veal, lamb, and pork, in their season, are 
at* good quality. There is now much better meat ' 
brought to market tlian formerly. It is many years 
since the practice has been in disuse of buying what 
ivas called a nutri, about the term of Martinmas, and 
living on salted meat during th6 winter season. The 
fish-market is supplied from the east coast, and con- 
sists of haddocks, cod, scate, halibut and shellfish, in 
efficient abundance. In summer the fishermen from 
the north bring an annual supply of dried fish ; and, for 
sevend years past, herrings have been caught in the frith 
in immense quantities, and furnish a most valuable ac- 
oesnon of food in the winter months. Salmon has 
always been very scarce and dear. 

Although there is a good flesh-market, in a situa- 
tion eligible enough, it is now never used ; all the 
fleshers sell their meat in their own private shops, nor 
can they be prevailed on to relinquish this practiee. 
The fish-market is held at the tron, in the principal 
part of the high-street, and is a nuisance in the sum- 
mer months. The slaughter-house will soon be sur* 
rounded with buildings, and ought to be removed. 
The present price of beei* and mutton is sixpenoe the 
imperial pound. 

With respect to liquors, there is little wine used, 
even ill the best families. Foreign spirits are only 
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ke]^ fl» cordials, ibid by no theans in g^nelral iiire. 
"fhe grand and universe beverage ift the home manu- 
ftkcture of the country, whisky. The upper classes A^ 
ways use this liquor made into punch, or what is 
tteined UMg ■; the medlaaio», unless at pubiic.en¥tfr« 
IHkimentS) universAlly drink it in the raw stat^v stong: 
with small beer;, strong ale, and porter, bodi £iig]!«h. 
ffpid Soot6h| are much drank^^especially in. summer; 
^cytder Is^ little used: hc^e* 

Diinfermfine has been long celebrated, for its 
rttiall beer. JMalt-making was formerly it^ principal 
t«tde, and there were a great ntHmber of breweries, 
lArough on a small scale, which supplied the inhabitants 
of the town and country with this beverage, before 
Spirits came into general use. If the old men do not 
cfxaggefkte, the small beer was even a potent liquor in - 
their youthful days, and equal to the strong ale of bur 
degenerate age. If so, tliey needed no spirits to eihile^ 
rate them ; but half-a-dozen of our modern operatives, ' 
in sitting down to refresh themselves after their la- 
bour, would not find the ** reaming Swats'* *' as^^end 
them to the brain,'* as J^ktafT says of sack, unless' 
tbey were duly strengthened with ^quofUum. sufficil of 
the dear KUhagie. 

There are at present fbur breweries in the town; and 
their joint consumption of barley, annually, may 
aMKNmt to about twenty-five hundred bolls, whitrh is 
aii grown in the surrounding district. The excise 
duties for the last year, amounted to six thousand 
pounds, Iheluding licences of all kinds. 

In the old and new town, (for PittencrieflT must be 
considered as such) there are upwards of one hundred 
licenced pubMc^houses ; the quantity of liquor ammal* 
ly consumed by the working population, may there>> 
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ftie begtttased to be very great, or the seles of each 
yeryvaull, andyetthey ean by no means be denominated 
a diseipated people. Except amongst those who haW 
lost all regard to character, drunkenness is very seldom 
seen in public^ and there is reason to think that this 
habit, from various causes, has considerably decreased 
of late years. The last year forms no criterion by 
wbich to judge of general habits, because there has 
been a universal stagnation of trade, and^ of course, 
of the circulation of money; but it may be truly 
affirmed, that the general intelligence of the commu- 
nity is increasing — ^that their manners and habits have 
become more refined, and, consequently, that steadiness 
of character^ and sobriety of demeanour in all the rela- 
tions of society, are proportionally more studied. 
Besides, the weavers generally marry at an early age, 
indeed far too early for Malthusians, and unless they 
become very industrious and sober, .they involve 
themselves and their families in a state of utter 
wretchedness, and justly expose themselves, not to the 
compassion, but to the contempt of the rational portion 
of mankind. 

The manners of a town-population always iioprove 
with its numbers and prosperity ; henccji within the 
last tliirty years, there has been a n^anifest improve- 
ment in this respect ; more politeness and civility in 
general intercourse ; a greater degree of display in 
dress-~in furniture--«and in fitting out the table ; and 
an air of fashion and of gaity little known to the last 
generation.. People now-a-days seem to think it as 
wise, and fully more agreeable, to enjoy the good 
things of this life (when they can afford them) in An 
elegant and pleasing manner, as to live in filthy hovels, 
and'eat their vistuals a la savage. 
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Bttt although society in general has made eaumderm^ 
ble progress in refinement^ there yet remain abun^ 
dant specimens of the old school in every rank^ and in 
every department of social life. These are gradually 
disappearing as the general intelligence and taste 
advances. 

Crimes €f£ a flagrant nature are of rare occurrence 
here; though loss of life^ accompanied with circum- 
stances of a very suspicious kind, has occurred in two 
or three instances. High-way robbery and house* 
breaking have been attempted^ but are yet rather un- 
common. Petty thefts are becoming much more fre« 
quent than usual ; and midnight brawls in the streets 
too often take place. There begins to appear^ amongst 
the boys and some of the young men^ a disposition 
allied to crime^ and from which it frequently springs— 
a spirit prone to petulant and unprovoked insult at 
night-fall^ which, if unchecked, may eventually lead to 
direct outrage and criminal excess. It is probable, 
that in a short time there will be an absolute neces- 
sity for a night patrol. 

It cannot be disguised, that the morals of a certain 
class of young men in the town, have of late years had 
a malignant aspect, and threaten danger to the com- 
munity, unless a vigilant police shall be impowered 
to pounce on the midnight prowlers; and a vigorous 
executive inflict due punishment on convicted de- 
linquency. It is to be feared that all our sermons, 
and Sunday schools, and improved systems of educa- 
tion, will prove of little avail to the practical^nteresta 
of society, if the curbing rein of law is not held with 
a Arm hand. 

Attendance on public worship is general through- 
out the communi y ; perhaps hi no town of nearly an 
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equal scale of population, is this practice so univer- 
iilly and strictly adhered to. Every Sunday' 
through summei" as \^e1f 'as winter, evefy church i^ 
crowded with hearers of all ranks and both sexes, of 
all ages, well dressed. "ThfSl? very laudable : for, in 
most manufacturing towns it is too common among 
the artizans, instead *of gdingk.to church or to the 
fields to inhale fresh air, to meet in small groups and 
spend the whole Sunday in the vilest dissipation, to 
the destruction of thHr'health and t!ie ruin of 'thei^ 
faatally cbihforts. * * ^ . 

The public amusements are indeed vpry limited:* 
business is the main pursuit; and there exists a pre-^ 
jiidice against any species of diversion, even amongst* 
those w)io can ajBTprid it ; — it is reckoned idle, Bxidi 
thoughtless^ and savouripg of levity. There is a' 
pul>lic ball once or twice in the year ; aiid a concert 
of music, chiefly vocal. A company of comedians oc-'^ 
casionally make a visit ; but the scanty encourage- 
ment they receive cannot afford reiipeetable actors.'^ 
Indeed, * in eveiy provincial town, since the Reforma*- 
tlon, there has' prevailed a strong aversion to the^ 
Stage. It is reckoned profane — to encourage a^ 
laxity of morals— and quite opposed to that sia\d" 
sedateness or moroseness of charticter, which some per- ' 
sotis deem it necessary to sti/dy «>r 'id' assume, artd- 
think, Ibrsooth, "that because they are virtuous, 
there sh^ be no more cakes knd' ale.*^ There are no c 
field gamea ; it is lotig since that of the skirttjf was 
in disuse, and the game tof ^/f* with' balls. Was never » 
practised here. • The lounger may regret that thwe Js ^ 
no bowling-green out. of doors, hci? bHliarS table: 
wHhin ; the mechatlfics ' subsChtite 'qlioit^^'^aiid -the 
dnilt«>b<M»^; .atKl their islifp<^f!^'*liav^ r^our^se to' 
• • • • R * 
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back-gammon, with an oceadonal game of card#. In 
winter^ none but boys praedte skaiting^ and even the 
healthy game of curlii^ on the ice is negleeted. 



DUecMs. 

Thb Medical Faculty ef the town consists of right 
Physicians and Sui^eona^ and three Druggists. Of 
late years several dangerous operations, in cases of 
amputati<m and litiiotoniy> have been dextrously 'per« 
formed by the resident faoulty, without having re« 
course to die Capital for skill ; and it may be asserted 
with confidence, that there is no operation in the' 
whole range of surgery, however difficult or delicate, 
that could not be handled hfre as safely as in 
Edinburgh. 

The town and neighbourboed may be regarded as 
more than usuaDy healthy* Its natural rituation, en a 
sloping bank, prevents the accumulation of filth, or 
the stagnation of unwholsome fluids ; and the respec-* 
table sUte of agriculture in the neighbourhood, has 
rid the district of those diseases which might have 
been expected to arise in consequence of the great ex^ 
tent of marshy grounds on die ni»th side of the towtt '- 

The cdndition of the poptdadon, too, is «aain»ntly 
favourable to the promotion of health. Pew are so"^ 
wealthy as to be placed beyond th^ necessity of ^ottie^ ' 
degree of exerdon ; and few so poor, or at any rate so * 
uriprovided for, as |o suffer from want. That'healdi- 
ful exerdon whi^ necesaty imposes in some measure 
upon die inhabitants in general, prevents diose diseaM 
^icbi vix other situad<ms, are the consequences of in«. 
dolence an4 indulgence; aud midgates, if it camiot 
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vkolly prevent^ thoft dfttolating and peftilential fevcrt 
wiuch 90 f^que&tly <)CCttr among a starving 
popttlation« 

The inhabitanU of the town and iurrounding dis- 
trict may he divided into three great classes of 
persons :— chose who are employed within doors,-^ 
miners^— -and persons engaged in agricultural pursuits. 

Of the first class the great proportion are weavers. 
In gederalj they are in tolerahly comforuble circom- 
stancei, well lodged, clothid. and fed» and their labour 
is not <^pre8;|ive* . They arei9ot subject to any pecu- 
liar diseaiesi but many of them suffer Arom indiges- 
tion^ and a sense of disi^otidn of the stomachy accpu)' 
panied with a paleness of complexion, and relaxation 
of mufcle, which are probably the consequences of 
their sedentary eteploymenC 

The second dasd are miners. They are well clothed, 
well fed^ but not to well lodged as the former class. 
Their hours of labpur^ too> are much shorter, Though 
perhaps one may look in vain among them for the bloom 
of robust health, yet they are generally a vigourous 
and.long4ived race of persons. There is only one 
disease to which they are peculiarly liable, viz. a 
species of censumptiony of sbw progress.. The cause 
of the disease is probably to he sought for in some 
origiBal taint of ifae censlittttion, excited to moi^id ac« 
ftipii by .the unwhdesoqieness of the JUmosj^ere in 
which minors too ofteft breathe. Though they are 
poosiderably addicted to the^iseof spiritttoas liquors, 
yet it is sii^uLuri that diseas e s of the Uver, which all 
medical writers have fefarded ^ the especial, and le- 
gitimate oi&pring of audi irr^4]}arities, are very rare 
amoAg A this dai^ ^ parsons. . - 
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^ lti^in$^,jA)f:d,.dw» yu^ {tempos. j^plo^|i(d^iii 
..i^ricMltural iftbour^ that we are tp loQJi for the.;^t 
specimens of health. Although they are not so w.ell 
fed^ that is^ they do not use nearly so lar|^e a propor- 
tion of animal food^ as the other itihabitapts^ l^ut sub- 
sist in a great measure upon oat-meal^ milk^ and 
cheese ; yet they exhibit a degree of liealthfal bloom 
and muscular vigour, which are sought for in vain 
amoiigdt persons engaged in any other employment. 
*in sickness, too, they give evidence of the general 
vigour and soundness of their constitution s, for the 
'diseases under which they most commonly labour, 
are either inflammations of some vital organ, or fevers 
of a highly inflammatory kind. 

Fever of the kind usually known by the name 
typhus, in its popular acceptation, is not unfrequent 
among all classes ; but it has very seldom prevailed 
liere as a general epidemic. 

There are occasional visitations of scarlet fever and 
measles; but they are not distinguished by any pecu- 
liarities, and are in general mild. 

Hooping-cough, that most fearful of. all infantile 
diseases, has very often .visited this ^str^ x^ithin.th^ 
last twenty years, and oa every oQcaaioQ the mortality 
has been considerable. 

. It has been all<«?d^ thiit tli« fttality or.«e«rl«l 
fever^ tneaalea^ and ebiii*eougb, has greatly incf eased 
of late years> and the increase has been attributed >\» 
the introduction .of uaaninaiiwu This al]cgati«n> 
Jhowever, has not beeo confirmed .by, the evidence of 
well kept records. It is trae« ceftainly, that the^ bills 
of mortelity.stiow.a greater number of deatks from 
these diseases than they. did '' $ftycyears since;" but 
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it has been forgotten, that the crowds of victims^ 
annually destroyed by the small-pox, are now exposed 
to and have to pass through those diseases, and that 
the mortality has merely increased m consequence of 
a great increase in the number of the sufferers. 

In spite of the outcry that was raised against vacci- 
nation, and in spite of the superstition and prejudices 
with which it had to contend, yet the practice is almost 
universally adopted, not only in this district, but 
throughout Great Britain. It is true that vaccination 
has not fulfilled, to their utmost extent, the expectations 
of its too sanguine promoters; for numerous instances 
have occurred, after vaccination, of a disease resembling 
small-pox til miniaiure. The occurrence of this modified 
and almost insignificant disease, in the form of an epi- 
demic, attracted the attention of the medical profession 
in general, and gave rise to much discussion ; during 
which it was found, that those who had formerly un- 
dergone the natural gmall-pox, and those who had been 
vaccinated, were equally liable to suffer from the con- 
tagion ; thus completing the triumph of vaccination, 
by its being incontestably proved that it affords the 
same protection in small^pox, as the natural small pox 
itielfl Of this modified disease this town and neigh- 
bourhood has had its share, and the result has added 
another item to a mass of evidence, which it requires 
no ordinary hardihood of scepticism to resist 
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COUNTRY PARTS OF THU 
WESTERN DISTRICT. 



Having now finished all that it was deemed proper to 
relate concerning the Ancient and Modern state of 
i)unfertnline, we now proceed to take a very cursory 
view of the country parts of the Western District; and 
shall begin with the villages^ of which there are seven. 
Limekilns is a pleasant and picturesque village on 
the shore of the Forth^ three miles south. of Punferm- 
line. It is defended on the north by an extensive 
steep bank^ well covered with wood, whxch^not only 
renders it comfortable as to shelter, but imparts a ro- 
mantic character to thi^ haven* Its name imports 
that lime must have been burned here previous to its 
existence as a village; and from an extant date,Jt can 
be traced back to the reign of James V. There are 
still to be seen the ruins of a building called the king's 
cstlars, on which is the date 1551 ; and on another, 
lately occupied as a salt-work, that of 1613. There 
is no doubt that ihe village and harbour owed their 
origin to the necessity of exporting the coal and lime, 
with whidi the vicinity had abounded from an early 
period. 
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As manufactures and agriculture improved so . did 
the trade of Limekilns^ as this }>ort depended entirelj, 
in former times^ on these two branches of public* 
economy. Subsequently to that period a generai^trade 
commenced, and is carried on to this day ; but still 
the staple export is coal and lime. 

With regard to its population^ from the official re» 
tu^ns it amounted, in 1791, to the number of six 
hundred and fifty-eight ; and in 1812, to nine hundred 
and ' twenty-one. In 1821 the amount was eight 
hundred and eighteen, besides the absent sailors. 

In 1814 the shipping belonging to the port consist > 
ted of four brigs, from one hundred to two hundr^.j! 
tons,— one scbooner of about one hundred tons,— and,-, 
thirty-seven sloops^ from twenty to one hundred tons..; 

The amount of shipping at present belonging ton 
Limekilns and Charlestown, is seventy-fi^e vessels../ 
The average of each may be about eighty tons burden^i 
making six thousand tons ; which^ at the rate of 
twelve pound per ton, amounts to seventy-two thousand 
pounds. About one half of these vessels trade to the 
Baltic, and the Mediterranean ; the other vessels to 
Sunderland, to the Moray frith, and the Tay ; and 
in winter to the Irish coast. The seamen in these 
vessels amount to about three hundred, so that the 
population now must considerably exceed one thousand. 

There bas been an elegant church built here lately, 
which is in connection with the Associate Synod. . 
The rev. Mr Johnstone is present minister of this , 
congregation. 

There are two schools, at which are tavgh^ besidl^ 
the common branches of education^ t))e laogpagt^ 
navigation, and other nautical studies. 
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The dip-iiiMters, in 1815, establish m loiumict 
fifdciety amongst themselves; by. which all accidents at 
sea are repaid, under certain regulations. 

rfhere has been a Brewejy, on a pretty exttustre 
scale, carried on for a number of years. 

The Barl of Elgin is superior of the yillagct. 

CAarfctftofwi— This village lies a Uttle .westward of 
Limekilns. It was founded in 1761, by the father «>f 
the present Earl of Elgin. It is built on a r^guUr. 
plan, forming a h4ndsome square ; the houses being 
all uniform, and the central area is composed of a 
bleaching-green, and gardens, one of which is attached 
to tiadi house. Every house consists of one story, 
is roofed with slate, and iU apt>earance! altogether 
is quiteaoperior to a conniKtti ^otish village. It waa 
built for the accommodation oi the workmen at' 
the lime quarries here, which are very extensive. 

These lime-works, begun by the late, have becn^exl 
tended by the present Earl ; whose public spirit, 
in every department, connected with national im- 
provement, and in partidular with those of his im. 
mediate neighbourhood, is well known, and duly ap. 
predated by the thousands who have long experienced 
the Ijenefits resulting from them. ' 

This ii one of the most extensive lime-works in the 
kingdom. The face of the workings, at present, ex. 
tenda about half a mile, and presents a very pictur* 
esque feature in the landscape, and a fine field for the 
geologist. 

Therock is exported, both in a raw and burnt state. 

l*ere is a heautiful and extensive range of Jkilps, 
erected on tlie shore, which forma the north side of the 
harbour of Charlestown, and affords the greatot 
facilities for ito exportation. 
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' A great quant jtv * of the raw-stone is annudly 
shipped off; to stipp\f t1i4 kilns of Stirling and neighi* 
bourhood ; btit Itk chief sale is in a burnt state. IChe ' 
quality of tU^iiihe ba« long hel^the most distinguished 
place for agricultilfal and' building purposes. For;'* 
while its'peoaliaar strength :i)i abkiiowledg^ 'by the 
fanner to be, in the end^ th^. mpst^ productive, it is 
fbund by th& builder to be no less so. ' 

This lime forms <a cement of the hardest kind, and 
becomes as durable as stone. It is used with the greatest, 
advantage iii all cases where the building is exposed^ 
td water, asiii qpays^ canals, &c., such as the ex^nsire . 
docks of Bundee. About thire^ hundred men. are^ 
daily employed here. 

The vill^^iof Ch(u:li;ffow7iiS:kj£p^«s it w^or)gi.p« 
ally builtt» explu^iv^ljr^ for the.aGommoda^n.of the. 
people on the w.orl^.. It con^in^ idbout nine, hundred 
•ouls. The comfor| and cleanliness of. the village 
are secured by regulations fixed by the jSarl of Elgin, 
and established by .authority of the Sheriff^ to .which 
every inhabitant must subscribe previous to his entry 
to any of the houses. To carry these into effect a 
very simple police is established, in connection with 
the Education tmd Sabbath-school departments, which ' 
secure order and subordination, while the perfect 
liberty of indiv^iduals is preserved. One fact is suffi- 
cient to prove its healthiness: — In the school established 
for the wbrk, in the village, and attended by about two' 
hundred childreYi claily, only one death happened out 
of so many, from the age of five to twelve years, 
during the ^ce of six years. 

. The harbour of Charlestown admits vessels of four 
hundred tons burden to load. ltd basin is (Capacious, 
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and perfigctly saeltered from any storm. This harbour 
forms also the great shipping place of ^'The Elgin Coal." 
Th^Colliery lies about four miles north of the Harbour, 
between which there is a finely constructed rail-road, 
for the conveyance of the coal from the mouth of the 
pits to the vessels in the Harbour, 

Tbe coal from these pits has attained a celebrity 
equal to the best Wallsend coal in the London and 
other markets. It is equal to the latter in cheerful- 
ness and heat, and surpasses it in durability. 

From seven hundred to one thousand persons are 
daily employed in this coal-work. The collier, here, 
employs his children at an early age; who are paid as 
a quarter, half, or three quarter man, according as the 
young person approaches to the age and labour of a 
man. By this arrangement colliers are early inured 
to the service, and children in families become a source 
of great gain. A single collier earns from two 
shillings and sixpence to four shillings and sixpence 
per day, just as he puts out coal ; for the whole are 
paid in proportion to the quantity landed at the 
mouth of the pit. 

The pits are quite free from hydrogen and carbonicacid 
gas ; of course, there is no necessity for Sir H. Davy's 
lanqp ; there being no coal found freer of sulphureous 
matter : in its workings below ground, and in Jts uses 
above, it is found equally healthy and free ixom any 
deleterious substance. 

The depth of water in the harbours of Limekilns 
and Charlestown, is eight feet in neap and fourteendn 
spring tides. 

Broomhallf the seat of the Earl of Elgin, is an ele- 
gant mansion, situated on an elevated lawn, that over- 
S 
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looks iJie village of liiinekiihft. Tlie^ smrouaimtig 
park i% yery extenriVei and tasteftiflly at wellas uae^ 
fixiVy adorned witir belts snd clumpff of Ta]mMepl«ii«- 
tations^ whfch confer di||[nity and besmty on di» dbc» 
main. His lordship^ bashere an excellent odlectioa 
ofpictures, 

(>oft£/brif.>-J!I^i8 villagefisabottta. mile. said, abalf 
to the.¥«st]Wiar4 of Dunfermline, on the Torrybum 
road. In 1814 the population consisted of three 
hundred and eighty-ei^^ht ; at present it amounts^to 
four hundred and< thirty. There are here about fifty 
looms employed in the table-linen trad& Sir Charles 
Halkett of Pitfirrane is the superior. 

Besides the :£arl of Elgini t^e principal proprietors 
im this neighbourhood: are Sir Charles Halkett, A. M. 
Wellwood of Fitliver, William Robertson of Keavil, 
and James Hunt of Pittencrieff and Logio, esquireo. 
These, estates lie contiguour/on an extensive bottom ; 
they are all in the highest state of cultivation,; well- 
fenced and- ahe^teeed ; and by their genteel mansions 
— ^their abundant old woods — and their rich. pastures, 
give much rural beauty to this division of the 
Western District of Fife. 

Pa^te-moor.— This is a small hamlet at a short dis- 
tance to north-east of Limekilns. It contains a 
populiEtion of about ninety ; who are chiefly employed 
in the weaving of table-linen^ and as labourers. 

Ma^/er/ofi;n.-— This is another hamlet about two 
miles south-east from Dunfermline, at a small distance 
from the old mansion of Pitreavie, In 17fil. there 
were one hundred and sixteen inhabitants ; . and inlSSl 
there was only an advance of three. This hamlet, 
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h< j< n W» JB. deriwtig qDBgid«wMe ^elabrity from pos- 
Hfwiring no uaworthjy Bupcatwor 4o th« l«te provost 
L^w -^f DanfivmUne, in ^he uaeiul art of reducing 
dkiocatioiia'and ^piaiiM. To Mr WiUiau Senders, at 
Mart>rtoiim>Agy»t nAinWrxcsoiit'for the cure of these 
osimlkif, and Aid nuict relief frem his skill. 

Xbe estate of Pitrewvie, which >ras of considerable 
eocteni, Anciently belonged to that worthy baronet Sir 
Henry Wardlaw^ wbo^ iu 1Q7&» founded the bospiul 
at Mastertown, as formerly mentioned. The venerable 
manor-house is of great extent ; of the old style of 
architecture^ of which fbw Bpedmens now remain^ and 
was^ till of late years, occupied by a ^nteel family ; 
but it is fast hastening to decay. This estate is now 
the property of Mrs Madox Blackwood. 

fiere was fought, in 1651, that sftnguinary bat^ be«* 
twixt the forces of Charles II. and theme of Gvomwell^ 
which psoved 'so disastrous to the Ibrmer. 

Crogsgatet^-ia distant fVom.Dunfermlitie about ibur 
miles to the eastward^ On the road leading either to 
Perth or Kirkcaldy»-as the quatre bras, or cross roads^ 
join at this point. Of all the villages in Fife this 
has made the most astonishing progTiCSS in population, 
for in 1791 there were only twea^four inhabitants. 
In 1814 the pdpulation amounted, to three hundred 
and four J and in 1821 to three hundred and twenty- 
six. 

ThM vill^^ is the boundary of Dunfermline pMsiah to 
the eastward ; and Robert Wemyss, esq. of Cuttlehill, 
is superior. John Stenhousi^ esq. of South Fod# has 
Lime-works in this neighbourhood. 

Ar{I^fA.-^Tfai8 place4»m scarcely be said to ftfrm 
a tfihge, as 4>eing a coal-work, and as the work* 
S2 
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men are scattered in different luunlets ; butlf-ttejr* 
were altogether congregated in one station, diey wontH- 
form a respectable village, as may be seen from the 
official statements of their population; for in l8Stl 
the number of souls belonging to the Hallbeslh 
Colliery amounted to eight hundred and forty-K>ne. > 

At this place there is a very extensive Golliery, '. 
which will be more particularly described, when tlie 
minerab of the Western District come under review* 



Agriculture. 

* The first improvements in agricalture in this district 
were begun by George Chalmers, the founder of the 
bridge street The8eimpravementsbeganinl76Q. He> 
being a man possessed of capital, and possessed like- 
wise of a most enterprising spirit, introduced a new 
system of agriculture into the west of Fife. His know- 
ledge of the best modes of husbandry practised in 
England, together with his sound judgment, made 
him despise the despicable agriculture of Scotland ; 
and regardless of the customs so lo^ practised, he 
introduced a new system, which, though then it was 
not thoroughly appreciated, because it was not under- 
stood, yet paved the way for all the subsequent im- 
provements iiHbich are now to be perceived in this 
neighbourhood. 

The agricultural mania spread like an epidemic. 
Sir John Halkett of Pitfirrane, whose sound judge- 
ment and taste may yet be perceived in every part of 
the estate, began to improve his lands, so as not only 
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t^.fNUMM Ut. Mm intereit, bot Bkewise to give 
}mmA 4m tibe maotM^ta labcmbers -which his improve* 
latoto calkd ia^empleyment. 

fe aft iigrh!iiltui*idl^ ffoint ef view, tlie parish of 
Bunktac^tie m6j he divided into ttiK> itistricts-M^be 
arable and liw pastoral lands. Betwixt the town and 
tfa« «b<iie thtt foil as generally good, conoschig diiefly 
o£ « li^t Uack loam. In some placeis of a bbrck fer- 
tile learn upon rotten wtdn^aUme, whidi ia alwi^ pro-* 
dnctive ; b«t in a number of grounds there is a black 
loam upon a rich bed of day^ which is fitted to pro« 
duce the finest cri^s. 

Tile lands on the south side of the town are all in- 
closed, either with dykes or hedges, which are general* 
ly kept in good repair ; because the tenant knows that 
unless his fences are well preserved and carefully 
attended to, it was in vain to have formed them. 

The system of draining ^the JSrst of all agricultural 
improvements) is here practised in perfection, and has 
produced all tfae.benefidal effects tiiat notuvaUy result 
ftom this grand discovery in rursi- economy. 

B»t even drains, efficient as they are, would be of 
less value, unless there were good roads to convey 
prodftce to a maticet. Without good roads there can 
be little general intercourse, and the civilisation of a 
country may be estimated by its high- ways. 

The roads in the Western District have been skil-i 
fcUy made, and acre preserved in the best order. 
The bye or parish roads, which were wont to be alto- 
gether faupassable in winter, are' now almost equal to 
the tun^ike, in every season; mssA evtery accotnmoda. 
tion.xs thus afforded to iitie inlahd inhabitants to go 
which way they yrSl, with comfim. 
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Jt is almost needless to say that in this district tHrliest 
modes of farming, and of making the best of thelsKid 
they can, is practised. There is no want of skilly and 
even of science, in thefaitners^ batthey mutt adapt 
their skill to the land they occupy. l%e soil is 
yarious, and so must vary the mode of dealing with it. 

The farm-houses and offices, formerly of the most 
wretched description, have been replaced by new 
buildings, adapted to comfort and utility ; and many 
of them display a degree of elegance which embellishes 
the general aspect of the country. 

In the southern part of the parish, (now under review) 
the rent varies from £3 10/. to £S 10/. per acre ; 
and the leases are generally for nineteen years. 

In the northern parts there is a very different as- 
pect. The soil is much infericnr, and the climate is 
more unfavourable to agricultural purposes. The 
ground rises into small hills, adapted for pasture, and 
the low lands are generally marshy. Of course 
grazing predominates here, and chiefly the rearing of 
young cattle, to be fatted for the market in richer pas* 
tures. But yet, even here, there are a number of fertile 
spots, which, after being drained and put under 
proper management, produce very abundant crops of 
oats, barley, and potatoes ; so as to suffice, not only for 
the consumption of the farmer^ but even to enable 
him to bring a considerable portion to the market. 

The Fife breed of cattle ia of acknowledged 
excellence. The following are considered as the chief 
characteristic marks :-«iThough the breed may be 
found of any colour, the prevailing hue is black i 
nor are they less esteemed, though spotted or streaked 
with white or grey. The horns are small^ whit^ 
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^«*9P>A7) P^y e;r<ict, or at leMt tarned up at th« 
j^fxiatii,. binding ratl^er forward/ and not wide spread 

rUke the .{lanpashire long*hofped breed. The bona 
J9.anMU4ii pi;4^;rtion to the carcase ; the limbs clean 
buftt aJMHt; aodi. the skin ioft. They are wide be- 
t;ween the extreme points of the back bones ; the ribs 

. are ij^ow and wide set, and have a greater curvature 
than in other kinds, which gives the body a thick 
round form. They fatten quickly, and fill up well at 
all the choice points. They are hardy> fleet, and 
travel well ; tamef and docile, and exceUent for work 
in the plough. When fat, they bring a much 
higher price at Smithfield market than almo&t 
any other kind, and are generally selected by the 
English butcher for the tables of the greatest 
coilnoisseurs, and most luxurious of his employers. 
A Fife bullock of forty stone, will bring an equal, and 
often a higher price in the London market, than an 
English bullock ten stone heavier and equally fat.* 

The rent of the northern farms is from £2 5/. to 
£1 10/. per acre. 



Minerals. 

The county of Fife abounds in mineral treasures^ 
in particular with coal, lime-stone, iroii«stone, free« 
stone, granite, and whin. These valuable minerals 



* There aw two Cattle Shows in the parish, held annually^ one at 
Crossgates, and the other at Dunfermline; where the choicest speci- 
mens of fium-stock are exhibited, and the holders of the best re- , 
wndsd with pioniiuns* 
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ooMtllttte a gfeat part of Its wesllii, add qiK only i 
pty 1t^ (rww\^9nt», hvtt ako the iMCea^ities of 
(MstrictB; to w^i<^ Mature has jdenied these pMdofitians.. 

The coai-fields of Fife form part of that itoncsEfse 
bed of this mineral which stretches, from sea to sea, 
aci'oss Scotland^ m a north-eastern dh^ectiofu. In the 
Wbsterii District in particular^ coal may be found 
everywhere ; and the seams are^ in maxiy places, of 
the richest quality. 

tinfn within these few years it was beliered that 
the coal -pits in the neighbourhood of Dunfermline 
were the most ancient in Scotland. Amot, in his 
history of Edinburgh, says^ that the earliest notice of 
cual in Britdn is to be found in a charter to the in* 
habitants of Newcastle, granted by Henry IIL in 
1234. He further mentions, that the grant to the 
abbot and convent of Dunfermline, in 1291, is the 
earliest record made of coal in any charter in Scotland: 
But here Arnot was in a mistake, for that most 
searching antiquarian the late George Chalmers, 
asserts, that he had in his possession an original 
charter of James the Stewart of Scotland, the son 
of Alexander, dated in Janaary, 1284-5, granting to . 
William de Prestun the lands of Tranent, with various 
privileges in mpris et mare^iis^ in petariis, et 
carbonariis. '^ Whatever," says Chalmers, "this last ex- 
pression signified in prior times, it seems to have been 
applied to pit^coalieries, in that age".* 

From the Chartulary of Dunfermline Abbey,, we 
find diat William de Oberwill, proprietor of Petyncreffv 
granted to the abbot and monks the privilege 'of 

* Caledonia, vol i. page 793y 
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woMag, for their own use aoly, one cenl-pit in «ny 
part of his estate, excepting on the arable ground ; 
aad that if one pit did not suffice, they had liberty to 
dig more; as often as necessity required.* 

The Earl of Elgin's Collieries are upon a very laiye 
scale; he possesses coal fields to the amount of nine, 
hundred squareacres, which consist of a rariety of s^uns^ 
measuring from six inches to six feet in thickness. 

The next Colliery, in point of extent^ in the pariidi, 
is Uiat of Hallbeath. It contains eight or nine seams 
of good workable coal ; the lowest or splint seam is in 
high repute. The same seama are found in the lands 
of Pratehouse, and the adjoining estates, running east- 
ward to Crossgatea into the neighbouring parish. 
Fr<»n thi^ colliery vast quantities of coal have been 
long exported. Th^re is a rail-road from the works to 
the port of Inver keithing^ at which the Coal is shipped* 
In connection with this oolUery tljiera is a pretty exten* 



• ChafiaJe Fethynerefds domo WlUiehni de Oberwiii, 1281. 

Omnibua^liw literaa viMxris yfl ftuditutiii WiUieliniu de Ober»» 
will, doDunus de Fethyncreff', etenuun in Domino Salutem ; norerU 
tie me, ex men gratia nixa et pcopria voluntate, ooncedisse religiostt 
viris Abbati et (JooTentui de Ounfermlyn, unam carbonarium in 
tern^ nixa ds Petbjmcieff ubicanque viduerint, excepta terra arabili, 
ita quod wfBciftntiam ad oaus auos inde pcrdpiant, et alias rendeie 
nod preaumast, uno vero deiicientealiampro voluatatestta fadentes 
quoties ridennt expediri sibi, &c. Slc In cujus rei testimoniQip 
presehtibiu sigiUum meum apposui una cum sigilloofficialisdomim 
£pi800pi Sancti Andrse, et sigilli Roberti de Malavilla qui sigilla, 
sua ad inatantiam meam piesentibus apporoerint. Datum apnd 
Dun^miyn die JMartia proxima ante featum Sancci Ambioeii 
Episeopi et Gonfeaaoria, anno Gratis miUio duoeatesimo nooam 
jeidmo primo. 
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flive SalWwork candied 'Oti at «he sazne ipost The 
]^]*oprietor -of these coal and ealt-workeis John Sco«ty 
esq. Ixmdon. 

Baldridge Colliery is en the estate of A. Kl.'WeU- 
waod, eaq. of Pity ver. This coal haa been wroa^t lor 
HMUiy years to great advantage^ as the tpidity k good, 
aiid«s it is distamfknsi ]>onferniUiie<mly half-a^raile^ 
where It la niticfa need. A new pit "was lately eiafk 
baie».cnd m pawsrfiil «leaa»4eqgne .etecssdj liMtrrite at 
ths afilintisenny adaokii a»f gieatio^ie «Qd in mack 
mtfmau jBasidea^haiioiecongnMrptMnj Bdcaniidwrcu 
bk uquntity m£4im xaalk estported. J^ Hm» 
SfOflrartiazthe. taobsflasn.af tfais caili«a|r. 

The IWwn^hai ikAiety, belengmg i» die >l)urgl^ 
lAMMt aiHAe distant, is wrought, at present, 0nly cm«» 
very •antall seale^ chiefly for ^ meoS the bargessses; 
w4k> liaTB the privi^^ of being supplied at a Glies|>er 
nrtel^an the .public at large. 

There is likewise coal wrought on two farms on the 
northern verge of the parish, but not to any extent. 

'The coal strata extend nearly from east to west, and 
consiBt of a varie^ of seams, the prindpal of >Rdiich 
are four and five feet thick. The strata dip generally 
to the north and north-east, at a declivity of about 
one foot in six^ to ten feet. 

All thfiifioUienat in diis diatrict ave-ceraaiiBably free 
fVmn the noidoas gases, so lihat scarcely any sneideiit 
takes place arising httm this source, which (^ten pro» 
duces such fatal effects in the English collieries. Of 
course the workmen do not use any safety lamp. 

It iasupposed that the qtianti^ of ceal «immlly 
raised in the parish, may amount to about om 
hundred and thirty thousand tons. 
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/^i»i*itofie>— This nrinersTia m canstantmttiBndiait on 
eoti, and Terycansiderable quanthini have btei.niUKd 
ift thb di^tnet fbr manj: jean past. This imnerFl 
watwnottght to a oonsidenble extent tt Bttnyi>lum, 
idMBt thtrtjT yeart ago, uid proved of an ezetllent 
qiiiiik3r at ^be Camm fouadvy. In. Lord: Elgin's 
eolHerieff tbere are annually raised above four 
thousand tons. There are likewise bauds of this stone 
m 'Dunfermline and Hallbeath coal-fields, but th-^ 
quality is inferior* On th6 Fordel and Cuttlehill 
groiinds,^-on Lord Moray's estate,*— and to the nortli, 
at Kelty, there are bands of different thicknesses, some-, 
t^'mefi thrown up and down, by means of confused, 
strata of metals.. Generally it may be stated, that pU 
the coal-fields in Fifb abound widx iron-stones 
interspersed bene and there, but of very different 
qualities.. 

Ltme-^tone.—- Besides Lord Elgin's extensive works 
at Charlestown, the lime-works at Roscobie, on Lord 
Commissioner Adams' estate^ are conducted on a 
large scale by Mr M'Bean, the tacksman of the works. 
Lime is likewise wrought on the lands of Mr Rolland 
of 6atk; by Mr Gurror of Dunduff-^Ir Stenhouse 
of S^uth Fod, and at Craig Luscar, by Mr Colville. 

Frt6*4t4mei^^Tlm valuiMe mineral is to be found in 
the^utmost abundance, and of the very best quality, in 
lliis district. It is common on every estate of aiq" 
extent,.and although no doubt the quality of the atone 
varies considerably in different plaoeSr yet in seveod 
of the quarries, the texture is close, durable, and capa. 
ble of a fine polish. The colour of the atone has 
different shades, fVom4>UTe white, ta er«niteoioiir,.to 
yellowish, and light brown. 
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WUn-sione. — There is abundance of this stone in th« 
parish. It is never used for building, as firee-stone is 
to be had in such plenty, but it is applied to sitBet 
pavement, to turnpike roads, drains, &c. There is a 
species of green-stone, within sea-mark, on the shore 
near Limekilns, which is excellently adapted for con- 
structing bakers' ovens, as it resists an/ degree of 
heat it is necessary to apply. 



Having now finished our general survey of the 
country parts of Dunfermline parish, we proceed to 
take a rapid glance at the other parishes in the 
Western District. In pursuing this plan, the parishes 
to the eastward of Dunfermline will first come under 
observation ; and afterwards thoi>e on the west. 
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Parish of Inverkeithing. 

InTKHXBiTHmo. is a town that hat a jutt claim to 
great antiquity. Its Gaelicname signifies the junction 
or conflux of the small water^ alluding to the rivulet 
which here joins the sea. Its origin is uncertain ; but it 
is probable that it is nearly contemporaneous with that 
of the Queensferry. Both must have derived their 
existence as hamlets^ from the necessity of passage 
from Lothian to Fife. The narrowness of the firith at 
Queensferry, would naturally attract early attention, 
and probably gain the pref^nce over any other point 
of passage ; but the additional distance to Inverkeith- 
ing is not great, and it is probable that, before the 
existence of piers, the landing place for boats was more 
commodious at the latter than at the former. But we 
must rely upon history rather than conjecture ; and it 
is certain that Queensferry derived its name from the 
frequent passage of Margaret, the queen of Malcolm 
Ceanmore, to and from Lothian. This was towards 
the end of the eleventh century ; and there is no histori- 
cal document regarding Inverkeithing, at so early a 
date, yet it is equally certain that it was a town as 
early as the reign of David I., the youngest son of 
Queen Margaret and Malcolm, "who," it is said by Sir 
Kobert Sibbald, "dwelled sometimes in it." 

William the Lion granted to the town its first 
charter, describing its liberties to extend from the 
water of Do van, or DeVon, unto the water of Leven ; 
and Sir James Balfour says *' that of old it was of 
a large extent, and very populous, and payed a great 
tax." The lands around it were held by the Moubrays, 
until they were, forfaul ted by Robert I. 
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Early in the twelfth century, Waldeve, the son of 
Gospatric, gave the church of Inverkeithing to Dun- 
fermh'ne abbey, for the love of God and St. Margaret ; 
"that our Lord Jesus Christ, by the hitercession ' of 
that holy queen, and by the prayers there offered up, 
may have compassion on onr souls." ' 

In 1314, during the reign of Robert I., the vicar of 
Inverkeithing had been found liable for'*eight merks to 
the monastery of Dunfermline, for non-payment of 
which, it was declared that he should be excommu- 
nicated. 

A deed by the abbot and monks of that monastery, 
dated on Sunday, in the year 1330, mentions, that John 
de Kinross, perpetual vicar of Inverkeithing, had re- 
presented to them that this place was so much exhausted 
by exactions and contributions, as well apostolical as 
royal, that sufficient funds were wanting to repair the 
choir ; and the monastery agreed to pay half the ex- 
pence on this occasion. 

This circumstance shows of what antiquity the 
church had been, when its choir needed repairs at this 
early period. But it is further on record, that there 
was a meeting of the Romish clergy and the Culdees, 
held in this church in 1250, in the beginning of the 
reign of Alexander III. At this meeting the Culdees 
were so domineered over by the former^ probably by 
the connivance of the king and nobility, that they seem 
never to have recovered the attack, and soon fell into 
utter decay as a distinct body. 

In those times there were two convents at Inverkei- 
thing, one for Franciscans, the other for Dominicans.* 

* There are now no remains of these, but their sites are aj g ce rt ni n ed. 
The one was at the top of a garden, belonging to the incorporation 
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The widowed qaeen of Robert III., the beaatiful 
Arabella Drtunmond, resided for fame time in Inyer- 
kfi^il^. She u said toi^av# wiabed fpr a dwellipg» 
from which «be eo|ild behold the ca«tle of Edinburgh, 
and. made choice of a spot called BoUmell*s Inns ; but 
l^ow long she resided there, there is neither record nor, 
tradition to tell. Tl^ere is a tradition^ however, that 
the queen bad a private chapel, in the Inns, for herself 
and her domestics. 

Inverkeitfaing was honoured bj being the place of 
meeting of the.Court of Four Bui^s, authorised by 
James III. to form a set of mercantile regulations. 

The several charters which different kings had 
granted to this burgh, were in May 1598 all ratified 
and confirmed by James VI. ; and their rights and 
privileges declared to extend from the Devon to the 
Leven, and as far north as Kinross. These rights and 
privileges have been, by some means or other, long dis- 
posed of, and become totally inefficient as to the 
benefit of the burgh. 

Amongst other arbitrary acts of James II. of 
England, was, in 1687, the dismissing of the provosts, 
bailies, and councillors from all the royal burghs of 
Scotland. The king then nominated one of his own 
creatures as provost, or first magistrate, in all the 
burghs, with the power of filling up the council with 
persons* of bis own description, to serve the tyrannical 
purposes of the king. The person, at that time ap« 
pointed provost of Inverkeithing, was Sir Patrick 



of weaven ; and the other in a property belonging to the heiis of 
the late Hugh Qxandison. 

T2 
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Kiniaraon of Kininrwi, a ready.ind wiUiogiloal of « 
deipotie gavermiiciit. 

• The town is tltttaie mi ftp eiiiiiieiio» immadiaisljr 
cnrerlooking the bay, trfaidk at Ml tide iaa fine eircv- 
{ kr piece of -water, admitted ftomthe ie* by a^imrnur 
Opening; The depth of* water fs from thirteen ti> 
fifteen feet On tl^ west side of this* harboor there 
is a large old vessel, occupied as a lataretto» in wliicli 
goods suspected of con^niog infectious matter ere 
lodgeci^ under the direction of ft superinteadant> cud 
delivered after a certain tijDAe t^the'^owners. by^eednnr 
of the cnstone^house. At tbe.upperestretni^ of tW- 
bay there is a good . quay for accommodating Ae 
shipping. The vessels are chiefly employed in the. 
^oal and coasting trade^ with some exceptions whidi 
carry goodiS abroad. 

There are some singular anomalies in the sett (^the 
town-council here. The provost, the two baiUee* 
; dean of guild, and trea^rer, are annuaUy«elected by 
the councillors and deacons of the trades. The coan« 
dllora are chosen from among the burgess inhabitants, 
the gutldry, and even the members of the incorpora- 
ted trades, who still retain a vote in their respective 
incorporations. The five trades elect their deacons, 
yearly, as; their representatives. 

The town'-council, including the magistrates^ can« 
not be under twenty, but it is not limited above it ; 
so that the whole burgess inhabitants might be nuide 
councillors^ What is very singular, the councillbrs 
continue in office during life and residence* 

James Stuart of Duneam, Esq. is the present 
provost of the burgh. 

The Town-house was built in 1770^ containing the 
council rooms and a jail ; but the building is not po6« 
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sessed cf soy d^|anee of avchitectare^ and b father 
« diiSMy fiibric. Betides thiBy the oidy other publk 
bttiklings are the efaureh and BchooUhoase. The ohi 
ebttrch was bunit on the 21 st October^ 18S5. A new 
4Mae was lately built ftoai the foundatiotl, and is One 
of ijie nu^t dfigant and eomlbrtable churdties in thi 
ceuDty of Fife. The steeple attached to ih^ chiiireh 
ia rather more an awkward than an aneient fabric, as, 
from its construction, not only abelfry> but also an 
apartmait for a clock, ^^pears to have entered into the 
oraginsl plan. Now it is well known, that clocks were 
uo^ introduced into Scotland until the latter end of 
the Hfteenth, or bqpjining of the sixteenth century. 

The parochial school was rebuilt a few years ago, 
upon a new site, and exhibits a fine model of an aca* 
demy, on a small scale, in the pure Grecian stile of 
architecture. 

Of late the burgh, in its buildings and other im-» 
provements, has begun to keep pace with the elegance 
of the times, and its general aspect is much improved: 

There are no manufactures carried on in the town, 
but there are in the Jmmeidiate ueighbouthood three 
public works on a pretty extensive, scale,, viz. a 
distillery,— -a magnesia work,—- aud the salt*pans« 

Tne present population of the town is about sixteen 
hundred ; that of the whole parish may now amount 
to about twenty*five hundred. 

The rev. James ilobertson is preseAt minister of 
the parish, and Sir Jtobert Preston of Valleyfield, 
baroiiet, is patron ; the patronage of this church be- 
longing to &e estate of Spencerfield, which Sir Robert 
purchased some years ago. 

T 3 
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\ Tbcra. isa me«dng4ioino in the town, in ecnmcetMn 
with the United AMOciaCe 8jmod^ which is numerotts- 
Ijr att^ded; and of whioh eongteflrfaon the ismt, 
JShenezer Brown ia mhritter. 

The principal prbprietors in the parish are «h^ 
£arl» of Hopetim and Morton, Sir Robert Pretton, 
Sir Philip Durham^ John Cuninghanieof Duloch, esq. 
besides a few small heritors. 

' The lands in the parish are partly carse and partly 
gentle acclivities. In the low grounds the soil con- 
sists of a strong clay, and in the uplands of a black or 
brown loam, excepting in the northern extremity of 
the parish, where the soil degenerates much, having a 
cold wet bottom, and, in some places, is exhibits only 
a barren muir. 

In both the under and upper parts, with the excep- 
tion of the muirlands, the most plentiful crops of 
every kind are raised, and at even less expense than 
the scantiest pittance from more meagre grounds. 
The soil is suited for every species of produce; and if 
treated in a proper manner, it will amply remunerate 
the farmer for his outlay, his skill, and liis enterprise. 

£ven in that small portion of the parish which con- 
sists of muir-land, great improvements have, of late 
years, taken plaee. By means of draining, paring 
and burning, and affording shelter by plantations of 
wood, the soil has been greatly ameliorated, and ren- 
dered capable^ in many spots, of producing plentiful 
crops of corOf instead of heath and rushes. The late 
Mr Brown of Pri^house, achieved much on bis 
.property, in these improvements; and the resulting 
pro|its have induced to a continuation of them. 

At Duloch, John Cuxunghame, esq. quarries lime« 
stone to a considerable extent; part of which is burnt 
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fiH|ts4]f in* tbedMigbbfucbood, but the graiCar psn if 
mmx, te^ Ibe raw iitate^ $• 6(arluig-by 4«a« Forthie 
|Mirpoae» bqtb ti9 MNi Jobn SwdhouM of South Fo4 
oaq. have depots at ln?«irk|silhi^g harbour* There 
are eiccellent qyaacriea of ^e«ston^ ia the piirUh. 
. In the westerBfiart o£ the pariahy Rosyth Gaatle 
stands almost opposite lo Hopeton h^uaa* It is b«ik 
ou a ledge of rocks^ whieh athigb water is surrounded 
by the sea. All that remains is a large square tower^ 
to which have been attachad ^ome inferior buildings, 
now in ruins. The architecture lias been of a superior 
kind^ and there still remain some sculptures on the 
walls. The period at whiah it was built> and by 
whom, are unknown. Over a door^ on the north side, 
there is a cross and a crown^ and the letters M . K. 
1$61. On tbe stone bars o£ windows in tbe tower, 
there is T. • S., and M. • N. anno 1639. On the 
south side, near the door, is this inscription, pretty 
legible.— 

IN. D£U. TYME DRAU YIS CORD. 

YE. BEL TO CLYNK. 
QUHAIS. MERY VOCE VARNIS. 

TO AI^AT & DRINK. 

ThiiS castle was the ancient seat of the Stuarts of 
Rosyth, lineally descended from James Stuart, brother 
german.to the great' Steward of Scotland, and father 
to King Robert II. . The last laird of that name 
dying unmarried, disposed the estate to a stranger. 
It afterwards became the possession of Lord Roseberry, 
and is now the property of the Earl of Hopeton. 
There is a tradition, however unfounded it may be, 
that Oliver CromweU's mother^ being a daughter of 
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the ftfisfly of Stuart of R6f](th^ wa§ bora in tkn 
ctnlle'^ laid tiiat tkePn^etttor ^rMted'ttyiiifii^ 
thne he ooinKiiuided the Army in Seoitoidi 
' f d the eastward of tiie castte iir St Kargareti 
Hope If a small bay whidi derived ha name from that 
Frincess having landed here, after having forsa&en 
Bhglaad to retnrn to Himgary* 



North Queentfi^rry. 

Althouos North Queensferry is in the pariah of 
Ban&cmiine^ yet we shall treat of it as belonging to 
that of Inverkeithing, being the most natural arrai^ie^ 
inent. Indeed the Scotisl\ counties and parishes are 
divided in such a capricious manner^ as if the divisors 
had meant to put to scorn every principle of geometry. 
When thia passage first began to be generi^ly used, 
is beyond the reach of record. It can be traced, 
however, to the middle of the eleventh century, from 
its present name. Upon this name Chalmers has the 
following remarks.— -'' There is no proof that this 
flame had been imposed dnHng the reign, of 
Margaret, who died in 109d. There is positive eitfL- 
dence, that the name did not exist, during the zetga 
«»f her youngest son, David L ; fbr, when he granted 
•t^is Ferry to the monks of Dunfermline, he called it 
f\ Passagium de Inverkethin*^' It first appeared under 
•the name of Qtte.ensferry^ in a charter ef Malcolm IV. 
in 1164yWhen was granted tothe monks of Scone, and 
their men, free passage, ad porlum reginot', '.'It i^ 
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k a mere modirB MundatMiit 0i wrl^adn dnaiftimAi 
dmog pnor. timat* Tli« amsmt Gariie mmft' of 
tjbjei. |il(BM)e snfli^ aeooy^ng to Sir Jainia Dalryiople^ 

- Thm cannot be a doubt that tiiare was a Ferry at 
thk place for ages prior to BIargaret*» iame, and 
prob^ly fWmllfche time* of the Remand, and eren before 
they set foot in Britain. Rpom its narrow ford» and 
Oeatal situation^ nature seems to point it out as the 
aaosl elegible passage betwixt tbe southern and 
aoffthem parts of the country ; and certainly the 
ancient inhabitants were not slow to avail themselvet 
ofthiaiindiebtion. 

Where there is a public Perry there must be at 
least a few ferrymen ; these must have habitatione 
and families^ at^ or near the point of passage ; this 
OODStitutes a hamlet ; and thus it is obvious-— that, 
the Qoeensferries may boast of an antiquity to which 
few. places in Scotland cka lay eiaim. 

The earliest notices concerning this Ferry are t6 
h^€bund in the Chartulary of Dunfetmline Abbey, of 
which John Grahame Daly el l^ e&q. has given ait 
analyis, in his '* Monastic Antiquities." The follow* 
ing extracts are curious in thcfmselves, and throw 
light on the Queensferry passage. — 

• '• In' the year 1275, (durihg the reign of Alexander 
in.) we find a singular instance of the use of seisin, 
in constituting a right iti a passage-boat. The abbot, 
Radtflphus, grants eight oars in the new passage-boat 
to seveii persons, one of whom is a woman, for 

■ ■ I ■■ .. ^ ■ I ■ , „ ■■,. t ■■ . ^ 

Cakdoma vol i. 484* note. 
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IMymant of dght^peiice yearly, Ibr each oar, perlbr 
ing tlie wonted tcryicM, and paying the old rent' tor 
tlieieiuuitofthepaaaage. One of the pergons, Johaniiofc 
Arnufier* hi& lieira and assignees, (ecclesiasties excep* 
ted) shall have two oars, and the rest only oneu- 
Farther^ the abbot deo)ares> that the successor of any 
of them, per aos^ vel per balUvos nostros saysinum 
remi sui habebit:— >that is^ by us or our agent shall be 
snfeofied in his oar» 

In the year 1323, (daring the reign of Robert I.) 
Williatn, bishop of St. Andrews, gare a ehapel on the 
north side of Queensferry to the abbey, for the service 
of whidi the monks should find two chaplains to 
celebrate divine worship, and shall also provide a 
dialice, vestments, books, and ornaments suitable to a 
chapel. 

The abbot in 1479 (James III.) gra?itsthe office of 
chaplainry, newly founded by him in the same chapel, 
to David Story, with a stipend of ten merks yearly, 
to be paid from the cofiWrs of the monastery, together 
with a garden and two acres of ground, and pasturage 
for one horse; also, all offerings at the altar of the chapel, 
except the oblations of the pix, and those of lightSj 
which are reserved for lighting the (hapel ; likewise, 
twenty shillings for supporting the ornaments and 
vestments of the altar; but an account is to be 
rendered to the abbot how the sum is applied. The 
chaplain, in consideration of these things, shall per* 
form a daily mass for the souls named in the charter 
of inteudation ; he shall continually reside at, and 
dwell in the manse of the chapel ; and if he under- 
takes any other cure, or resides elswhere, by which the 
service may be neglected, the chaplainry shall become 
vacant^ and fall into the abbot's hands. 
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Memorandum, (entered in the ChartoUiry) that, in 
tlie year of God, 1342, Davi^ Il.i on Wednesday beu 
fore the feast of St. Bartholemew the ilpostie^ 
Atexander, by |rbe grace of God^ i^bh^ of Dunfermline, 
went down to the south side of the Queensferryy at- 
request of James de Dupdas, concerning an amicable 
t|KnniBation of a dispute that 'had arose betwixt hio^ 
and the abbot, on account of his molesting the abbot'a 
mtn and boats landing at two rocks within the flow«> 
ing of the tide, as they were wont to do, However,t 
James de Dundas had alleged these rocks to be bis 
pflr<^rty ; though the abbot, his predecessors, and the 
monastery, had peaceably and quietly enjoyed the 
right of landing there, beyond the memory of man .; 
and on this had a charter from King David, their 
founder and first patron, as also the confirmations of 
various kings, his successors, and several popes, as the 
abbot then exhibited, in presence of the subscribers 
namely, Magister, Johannis de Gaytmilk, Alanus de 
Liberton, Michaelis Squier, Radulphus Clericus 
Johannis- de Herth, Alanus Dispencer, Ricardus 
filiqs Willielmi Scrigmour, Robertus Young, Johannis 
filius Henry, Johannis de Lochilde, Radulphus Gour- 
ley, and many others, inhabitants of the Perry. James 
de Dupdas had, on account of his molestation, incur- 
red the general sentence of excommunication contained 
in th^ confirmations of the popes, which he had during 
some time obdurately resisted, until, on the before 
mentioned day, he humbly supplicated the abbot, 
sitting along with some of his council on these rocks 
as being in possession of them, that he would absolve 
him from excommunication, aiod he should abstain 
from, molesting the men and boats in future. The 
abbot, yielding to this^humble supplicatiorf, absolved ' 
him from the sentence of excommunication, as far as 
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ky in his power, on finding seeurity to abtUmfitmi 
tbe like moiesUtion ; but, were it ever repeated, he 
thould immediately again incur the same censure.' 
• The abbots of Dunfermline, exercised for centuries, 
their hereditary jurisdiction over the Queensferry. 
There were accustomed to exact from the boatmen 
every fortieth penny, or two and a-ihalf per cent of the 
whole fares drawn at the passage. The abbot, farther, 
drew a revenue of one fourth, after deducting the 
fortieth part. He was, however, bound to supply 
boats for the Ferry, which were usually three or four. 

Things continued in this state until the Reformation, 
when commendator of Dunfermline, as successor to 
the abbots, sold his right to some private individuals ; 
amongst whom were the Earl of Roseberry, Sir R. 
Preston of Valleyfield, Dundas of Dundas, and other 
gentlemen in the neighbourhood. These purchasers 
continued to draw a fourth share from the passage, 
and to supply boats ; and it was usual with them to 
grant an annual lease of this to one or more of the 
ordinary boatmen. 

In ancient times the only landing place on the south 
was that of the Grey-craig, near South Queensferry 
harbour ; the property of Dundas of Dundas castle ; 
and lor claiming an exclusive right to which, his an- 
cestor James de Dundas was excommunicated by the 
abbot. In those days there was no safe tain]jbring 
with the monks, who held all the power, both civil 
and ecclesiastical ; and who would permit no encroach- 
ment on their rights, however specious might be the 
pretensions of the claimant In that case, however, 
it would appear they had both might and right on their 
side, for they could plead the valid ailment of use 
and^wont, and the possession of the rocks from time 
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immemorial: fai^ now diereare :ncither tncmlffl nepr 
«xooHimanieBtioiiB, and Ikmdas enjoys uadtsturbed 
-possession mt his Gvej-craig. 

On the north side the boats landed at Hangh-end^ 
ijiftrde of Long-craig island^ now theprc^erty of tiie 
guildry of Dunfermline. 

There is a traditional report^ that the boatmen in 
those days resided in a little square of cottages^ oni^e 
margin of what was once the Ferry loch, on the top of 
the Ferry hills. The remains of this ancient village 
were lately removed, to ^assist in building a march 
dyke through the loch, which had been drained. 

The inhabitanto of North Queensferry uniformly 
consisted^ from time immemorial, of operative boat- 
men, without any admixture of strangers. They hold 
their feu under the Marquis of Tweeddale, as succes- 
sor of the abbots of Dunfermline ; and they have al« 
ways held, from generation to generation, the Ferry 
as a sort of property or inheritance. On the evening 
of every Saturday the earnings, of the week were col- 
lected into a mass ; one fortieth part of the whole wii^ 
set apart for the proprietors of the passage.; and the 
remainder was divided into shares^ called deals, nC' 
cording to the number of persons entitled to a share 
of it. One full deal was allotted to every man of ma- 
ture age, who had laboured during that week as a 
boatman, whether he acted as master or mariner, oi;ina 
great boat, or in a yawl. Next the aged boatmen, who had 
become unfit for labour, received half-a-deal, or half the 
sum allotted to an acting boatman. Boys employed in 
the boats received shares proportioned to their ag^, 
from one shilling and sixpence up to a full deal. A, 
small sum was also set aside for a schooUmaster^ and for 
the widows of deeayed boatmen. Nobody became a 
U 
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boatman in this Ferry unless by succession. Thist 
rig^t was always understood to be limited to the first 
generation. The children of those who had emigra^ 
ted, and Were bom elsewhere, had no connection with 
this Ferry; but, on the other hand, if the son of a 
boatman found himself unfortunate in the world, 
he was always entitled to return, to enter into one g£ 
the boats, and to take a share of the provision which 
formed the estate of the community in which be was 
bom. That community has always consisted of near- 
ly the same number of persons. About forty men 
acted in the boats, and received the full deal, as sailors 
of mature age. The whole community, including 
these and the old men and boys, and the women of 
every age, amounted to about two hundred individuals. 
It was kept down to this number by emigration ; 
because a man ot mature age usually received no more, 
and sometimes less, for acting as a boatman here than 
he could obtain by acting as a seaman in the public 
service, or in that of a merchant ; and he was, morover, 
excluded from all chance of rising in the world, — a 
circumstance which is of itself suflident to keep the 
number stationary. The community has, accordingly, 
existed for ages destitute of riches ; but none of its 
members have been reduced to absolute poverty, or 
become a burden' on the public ; because, by the fuh« 
damental laws of their society, the men of mature age 
had always laboured for the past and the future gen- 
erations, and had divided with them the bread which 
tljey earned. 

The proprietors, who derived their right to the 
Ferry from the abbot of Dunfermline, had at different 
periods attempted to augment the value of their in- 
terest in it. Previous to 1788 they had no boats of 
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tbeir own^ but let their foarth share of the proceeds of 
the Ferry to any person willing to supply boats. An 
ASeodation, called a boat-club, consisting of persons 
resident in Inverkeithing and South Queensferry> long 
8!ftppUed boats> aod acted as tacksmen ; but the pro* 
prietors, finding themselves totally at the mercy of this 
b(Mit-club, with regard to the rent they were to re- 
ceive, purchased boats; and from that time they 
annoally let the passage by public roup,— that ii^ 
the right of drawing the fourth part of the proceedt. 
During some seasons of great scarcity, the operative 
boatmen insisted, that the proprietors ought to give a 
deduction from their fourth share, or otherwise they 
would be unable to support themselves. The proprie* 
tors complied at the time ; but they formed a plan 
for breaking np, altogether, the exclusive possession 
of the Ferry, which had been enjoyed for so many 
ages by these villagers, and which had come to be 
attended with many of the usual consequences of 
monopoly, both towards the proprietors and the pub-* 
lie. Taking advantage of the peace concluded by 
Mr Addington's administration, they engaged a body 
of seamen, recently dismissed from the royal navy, 
under a man who had acted as master of the Admiral's 
ship, in the exp^dition against Holland, to navigate 
the boats for pajnnent of monthly wages. The 
inhabitants of North Queensferry attempted 'to pro- 
tect tbeir immemorial possessions by legal measures ; 
but, as the law. of Scotland pays no regard to posses- 
sion when unsupported by written durters, they 
were under the necessity of relinquishing the boats to 
. the strangers, together with the exclusive privilege 
of conveying passengers for hire across the frith. As 
the currents of the frith, however, are here very pecu- 
U2 
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Vim, It wft».^)e«dily fbuad'thait the soasmn from, this 
royal navy« however akilful iu. other vespeejt^ meiie 
uBuhle to navi^te the boata hece*.. Frequently tHe^ 
durst not yentiure out. m g»le& of! wind, which weare. 
d£spised by tbe neidve boaUnen i who,. to deina!D8l3raie 
their own aupefiority, in pre^enoet e£ travellers who 
ware here kept waiting, seiled backwards and forwards 
with ea«e and safety in tl^ir o\fa private fishiBgr'boala 
The passage-boats were dri^reo; aaborc;^ som^tiiBea . 
above and Kometimes below the psoper landing: plaeeia, 
to the gyeat terror Mid anneyanee of the passengers. 
The consequence was, that,^ piwpsietiwa soon found 
their bands full of business.. Some: tmvellevs ocdeced . 
post-ehaises and west i^ouod by KinghocDi and thcci 
threatened to prosecute Itiese gentlc^eo foe Aeic e»< 
peaees; while othera made the same tbnsataoiaccoonlt 
of ^e^ damage suffered by^ the unneeessary 4day of 
their journeys. The result was~<-th«t partly &om . 
these circttBiatimee^, and paxtly from findjb^ that littlfi. 
pre£( waa l^M^y to arise from tbemeasnxs^ aod. pMl>< 
ly, daoy in a eonnderabk degree, from motives of huv 
mani^^the new plan waa abandoned^ anddie:inhid>i«^ 
tants of North Queensfierry restored^ undec certain 
regulations, to their ancient pcRseimon. 

StiDr the Ferry was foosid very defidnsnt;, and great- 
ly nudequste, m many re8pect0> to the increased exi- 
gences of the public. A new syslem became absf^.^ 
lute^ necessary ; and, in 1 910, «(i act of ptf linment was 
passed to carry the improved plan fnt» execution. 
Asa extract &om l^e preamble ef thl^ act wrll shew 
its necessity. 

*''And whereas, notwithstandhig Ae great impor- 
tance of the said Perry for the passage of Hi« Majesty's 
troops, and the conveyance of His Majesty's mails and 
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expresses, us well as for the various intercourse which 
the country requires ; nevertheless such is the imper- 
fect state of the safne, that, upon an average, a passage 
can be effected only during four hours and a-half in 
each tide, or thereabouts ; whereas the Ferry is capa- 
ble of being so improved as to render a passage prac- 
ticable at all times : 

** And whereas, although the said Ferry is across 
an arm of the. sea^ yet the rates and dues arising from 
the same belonging to privale individuals ; and the 
jurisdiction, power, and authority over the piers is 
such, that the passage has suffered great inconvenience, 
and has been unavoidably subjected to great defects 
in this respect : 

' ** And whereas, the proprietors of the said Ferry 
cannot be compelled to make such improvements as 
are requisite to render the same safe, convenient, and 
expeditious, and adequate to what is required for the 
public service, and the various and general intercourse 
of the country ; and such improvements can only be 
made and obtained by considerable additional rates 
being imposed, on which money may be borrowed^ 
which can only be imposed by the authority of parlia« 
ment, and by the further aid of a public grant of money. 

'" And whereas, it is expedient, that the making of 
such improvements, and the maintaining of the said 
Ferry, should be committed to Trustees for the pub- 
lic benefit, with sufficient powers, and under suitable 
regulations ; in whom also the property of the Ferry, 
the rates and dues arising therefirom, and the public 
grant of money should be vested &c.." 

By this act.of parliament the proprietors were neces* 
tttaied to sell their rights,; the value of which was 
U3 
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6x<d by A |wry, ai«ol Hm ptic«» dKiitf^ toa thMMiid 
pottiid9> wa9 p»id by govenunflni ; And m est ^uiva* 
Unt for Uii« siun, th« mftUf, the king's forces^ wd M 
gov? rnment stor^a, bave right to « free paasag^. TM 
ferry was sobnequently placed jinder tbe niai^ege- 
Qient pf Trustees^ on a principle aimikr to that of 
the king's high- ways in Scotland. 
, " ^d be it enacted) tbut the keeper oi the great 
seal of Scotland— the keeper of the ptivy s^l uf 8eot« 
land— the lord justice generel-r-the lord adyoc»te— 
the lord justi^^e clerk--*tbe lord derk . r«gisv*^««^be 
lord chief baron of thi court of excheqi^er in Scotlaiui 
*-*the vice-admiral of Scotlandr^tbe keeper iof His 
Majesty's signet — His Majesty's postmaster-gf^ieraiL 
for Scotland — His Majesty's lieutenant for the coon- 
ties of Perth, Linlithgow, Fife, Kinross, and Clack* 
manan — the commander of His Majesty's forces in 
Scotland— and the admiral commanding His Majesty's 
ships in the frith of Forth — ^the lord provost of ihe 
city of Edinburgh — ^the chief magistrates of the burghs 
of Perth, Linlithgow, Queensferry, Inverkeithing, and 
Dunfermline, all for the time being, and the sheriff's 
depute for the time being, of the counties of Perth, 
Linlithgow, Fife, Kinross, and Clackmannan, and the 
proprietor for the tipae being of the estate of New- 
halls, near unto, or adjacent to the said town uf 
Queensferry, and ev^xy person in his own right, or in 
the right of his wife, possessed of the Dominium Utile 
of lands in the said counties, valued in the cess books 
of such counties respectively, at two hundred pounds 
Scots, and the eldest son of every such person, shall 
be and they are hereby appointed Trustees for carry- 
ing diis act into execution." 

Nine members of the above trustees constitute a 
quorum, and may proceed on business. There is 
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^lUMdly clioBeiia oomvittee of. nn«mgfi|iem» fonsist^ 
if!^ ^ fifteen oieix^bera ; fivt ^ wk^m (constitute » 
qu«rmii. 

In cooiequepce ef this act gweBX, iinprovements have 
^ken puaee^ l^ath in tlie north and south aide of the 
Ferry^ esjpecially in regard to. the piers, and the light 
and aigoal tower, which was erected ; %o that thia. 
Ferry may jusdy be cpwdered^on tl^ who)e^ aa the 
keat ip dcotland. 

In the present Superinteiidant of the passage, the 
pubHc have the benefit of an active, vigilant, and 
Impartial officer. 

Adjacent to the North Queensferry are two batteries; 
which mounted eight iron guns, twenty pounders, and 
eight field pieces; these had never fired upon an 
enemy, nor is there any probability that they ever 
will be needed. Paul Jones is dead, nor is it likely 
that he will soon have an invading suecessor. 

The Reformation, the effects of which were so sig- 
nally displayed in Dunfermline in the destruction of 
the abbey, made no change in tbe faith of their neigh- 
bours the boatmen of North Queensferry. As vassals of 
the monks they still continued to adhere to the ancient 
religion ; the rites of which were administered in the 
Qhapel founded "by Robert Bruce. Oa Croniwell's 
^rmy landing in Fife, they were astonished to find a 
Roman Catholic chapel here ; whicb, a# root and branch 
men, they furiously assailed, and left not one stone 
upon another. The inhabitants converted the area of 
the chapel into a burying ground, which is still used 
ip tj^s Planner. They are now good protestants, and 
have a gallery in Inverk^itluAg church, erected at 
their ovrn eic^^DVC 
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The rook of Inch Oarvie is mid channel botwixt 
North and South Queensferries. In 1491 James IV. by 
a charter^ granted the island to John Dundas of Dimdfts^ 
to build a fort on it, together with the constabulary 
and the duties on i^ easels passing it; but Dundas 
having neglected to do this, it was not until 1£10 that 
James erected the fort, at the time when he was pre* 
paring his fleet at Newhaven ; and the fort was in* 
tended, together with those on both sides, to guard 
the passage in case of an attack from the English ships. 
This fort had four guns, twenty pounders, and each 
gun had one hundred rounds of ammunition. This 
and the North Queensferry battery are now dismantled. 



REGULATIONS 
EstaUUhed at Queensferry Passage. 



THJBIGHTS. 



For a Cosch, Bsioucha Landau, excq>t Hearse and 

Mourning Coach, - - - - -£076 
Ueane and Moumxng Coach, • - . 10 

Four-wheeled Chuse, • • - - - 6 6 

Curricle, - -• • • -• i'050 
two-vheeled Chaise and TdX«d Cart, . -036 

Honeaiuadindxaving.anrBvcli eankge, . - .1 O 
IVaggons, Carts, fte. not exceeding 10 cwt. - 2 

Ditto not exceeding 20 cwt 2 2 

Ditto 22 cwt. • - - 2 4 

Ditto 26 cwt - • - 026 

For erery cwt. mote, not exceeding 30 cvt. \d. for each. 
For every cwt. more, not exceeding 40 ewt,2d* tot eacb| 
and for every cwt. more, W. for cr.ch. 
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Rdnet iiied in drawing Waggons and Carts only, 
SadmeHcBM, ...««. 
JliiU««rAsm • • ' ^ 

Xiowiand Oz, Bull, Cow, or Heifbf, 
^gfaland Ox, Bull, Cow, or Ha«ii^ 
dOf, Sow, Boaar, <kr Hog, 
SncKp 01^ Odat, ' • • ' • • 

JUnlkil orSid^ ' .' • .; ^ 

GMin ^d, JUei«lMm4ise p^ banKl^^v^ 

Passenger m Pinnafie or Vawl, . - ' 

IKtto in liarge Boat,' ... 

H%ldlttid' Shearer, • . 

F»g|M pfa.b«t fromSnuiia^ISiinaet^ t»baasssefcsi|ied 

by the caleulacioos la the £dinbttrgh Almanack,. « 
Ditto from Sunset to Sunrise, 
PiWMne «» Ytai^ from 8aiiriM to SiMiset» 
DiiiQ 4oo> 6iuis«i;t«iSnittiM>. 

Sunrise to be calculated, accordiQg to tb^ time 
when the boat, &c. leave the landing place; and 
siipMt accoMting to the tine yf^ia^ they veaeh it. 

. SepairaAie £aires>tabe exacted, whea tl^ e^^ei^d tkn 
swaoB payable. fi>r a freighted fioat^ JP'umfLoe, or Ya^i* 

Mr James Sqott, appointed superintendan^at North 
Queenst erry, is. at all times to bold himself in readi- 
ness to give attendance to Passenger.^ with full power 
tQ c^nforce the Freights and the follldwing Regulations, 
A superintendant acting u^der Mr Scott's direction 
ia also constantly in attendance at Newhalls and on 
the south, shore. 
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REGULATIONS. 



1. The complemeDt of men and boys is thirty-three 
working bands, in constant pay, to wan the passage. 
The boats consists of a steam-boat, three large boats, 
a decked bdiit» and two pinnaces, besides a spare 
pinnace and four yawls used occasionally. Copies of 
the Table of Freights are to be kept in each boat, 
pinnace, or yawl, under the penalty of the forfeiture 
of the freight. 

2. One boat, one pinnace, the decked boat, and two 
yawls, are to be kept on the south side of the Fffry, 
and twelve boatmen, at least, are to reside at South 
Queensferry or Newhalls.* 

3. The boatmen and persons employed at the Ferry 
are prohibited from receiving from Passengers, in the 
name of freight, drink-money, or under any other de- 
nomination, a greater sum than that authorised by the 
Table of Freights, under a penalty of Twenty Shillings, 
sterling, for each ofiTence* Besides the exemptions 
from payment of Freight specified in the act of 
Parliament, the Saperintendants of the Ferry, the 
Contractors for the public works at the Ferry, and 
the wives and children of soldiers travelling* with 
troops, or with their baggage-carts, are to be conveyed 
across the Ferry without payment of Freight. 



* Pint and Second Hegolationt are altond, 11 th May, 1828, 
in OQDsequenoe of orouing the Mail at midnight, and haTing a 
Stesm Boat on the Passage. 
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4* On every lawful day^ if a passenger or passengers 
offer, a large boat shall regalwly leave each shore at 
six o'clock, A. M. from lat April to 1st October ; and 
at eight o'clock, ▲. m. during the remidnder of the 
year; and shall continue at the expiry of each hour 
afterwards, until Sunset, to leave each shore. A 
pinnace shall, in like manner, if a passenger or passen* 
gers offer, leave each shore at half-past six, a. m. from 
Ist April to 1st October; and at half-past eight 
o'clock during the remainder of the year ; and shall 
continue at the expiry of every hour afterwards, until 
Sunset, to leave each shore. The passengers, 8cc, 
ferried over in such boat or pinnace shall pay the or- 
dinary Freight only, although it should be after 
Sunset before the boat or pinnace reaches the opposite 
shore. In case passengers are at the Pier at the 
stated time of sailing, and the state of the weather, or 
other unavoidable cause, should at any time prevent 
the boat or pinnace leaving each shore at the above 
regular periods, tliey are to proceed as soon as possi- 
blp afterwards. A boat or pinnace is uniformly to 
leave the North shore, as soon as the last boat of 
pinnace on the south shore is observed to leave it, and 
to ferry over passengers^ &c. at the ordinary freight. 

5. That a Flag to denote the hour and half-hour 
boats, respectively, shall be hoisted ten minutes before 
the time of these boats sailing ; and not to be taken 
down after the boat sails till the freight is levied. If 
the boat or pinnace has not occasion to sail precise! v 
at the stated periods, or five minutes thereafter, the 
flag shall then, and not till then, be taken down; 
when such boat or pinnace must be held ready for 
freights, or to supply the opposite side of the Ferry. 
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4ltnijr^ (<#ind und veA^r ]pidi<iiiitekig} to hst^ -n 
•large fkiatotf'f/ixkiitee^rmiy, ^ntnxSti -iicb^ 4o sei*te M 
hoar mid *luitf^liour boaiti, Hl^e^bftve^miced times 4|£ 
ttiling. 

7. Each boat to be aavigated \^y at least five mm, 
or four men and a boy ; and each pinnace and jrawl 
by at least four men> or two men and two boys. In 
stormy weather the Superintendant to order theboat^. 
See, to be manned by such number as he may think 
necessary. 

8. The iSupetintetidant, or, in hisabsenee^ the 
skippers of ^ boats^ &c. to be sole judges as to the 
tinmber of passengers, horsto, carriages. A^. to be 
conveyed in 1^ beats. The boifttti^ in each "hont, 
l^innace, andyawl, are to be completely subject to the 
orders of the skipper ; who alone is to be responsible 
to the Tacksmen of the Ferry and Trustees. The 
skippers are never, excepting on account of indisposi^ 
tioij, or by permission of the Superintendant, to be 
changed ; and, in these eases, the Superintendant h 
to appoint the person or persons to act-as skippers in 
the mean tiffte. In -windy weather, the 'phmaees we 
only to contain ten passengers, the yawls Nos, 1. and 2. ' 
six passengers, and the yawl No. 3. is only to contain 
three passengers ; and in calm weather, passengers 
with horses or carriages may have a yawl or pinnace 
to tow a large boat, at the usual freight for such 
yawl or* pinnace. 

d. Carts ate to be weighed at the weighing macHine, 
^e1^ected on the North shore, to ascertain their Freight, 
which is to'be paid according to their weight, as ex- 
plained in the Table of Freights. 
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10. IlieSnpenot»DdaDti«toobfievirf»reg9lfa'ly/t^^ 
period,^ when.the boa^ Aod pinnace leave . each ahorei ., 
every hour, agrjeeabljr to.tl^q fourth B^ulation; and the 
boat aa4 {^nnaCe leaving the shor^ at. those rieguW 
periods are not to be freighte.d fc^y individuals^ to the 
exclusion of other passengersi or of hordes and car- 
riages^ who shall be accommodated according to the 
priority of timci^ when they majf arrive at the Ferry ; 
but. the other boats, &€• may nevertheless be< freighted' 
by individuals. 

1 1 . Passengers, horses, and carriages, are not to be 
conveyed in the same boats with cattle or carts, with- 
out the consent of the paesengers, or the owners of 
the horses and carriages. 

12. Passengers, &c. whether arriving before cattle 
and carts, or not, are to have right to the alternate 
boat with cattle and carts, although there be both 
cattle and carts at the same time at the Ferry. 

13. Boats, pinnaces, and yawls, proceeding from 
the North shore, are to land at Newhalls pier; in 
preference to South Queensferry pier ; aiid at South 
Queensferry pier in preference to J^ort Edgar pier ; 
unless by landing at either of the liast mentioned Piers 
they shall avoid tacking ; or be enabled not only to 
land at either of these piers without tacking, but also 
to return without tacking, which otherwise would not 
be the case. Boats proceeding to the North shore " 
may land at either of the piers there. In all cases, 
pas^rigers may, by applying to the Superintendants, 
before getting intone boats or pinnaces, have it as- 
certained, by their orders, to which of the piers the 
boat or pinnace is to proceed. 

X 
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14. Bi«i^> or such Blgnuls as may hereafter be 
e«tahlithed, f<^ boats^ pinnaces^ and yawls, to be 
punctually attended to. The blazes or signals are, 
henceforth, to be made by the tacksman or boatmen 
on each side, whenever required by passengers, 
without any expense to them. 

15. A person is to be kept at the signal-house on 
North Ferry pier, constantly on the look-out for 
blazes and signals, day and night. 

16. On Sunday, a boat and a pinnace or yawl will 
be in readiness on each side of the Ferry, or on their 
passage, (weather permitting) and half of the men in 
rotation, viz. two boats' crews, and two pinnaces' 
crews, and an additional crew, should occasion so 
require, will give strict attention to travellers on 
that day. 

Complaints against the boatmen, or those connected 
with the Ferry, may be left, in tlie form of letter or 
otherwise, with Mr Mitchell, at the Inn^ North 
Queensferry ; with Mr Douglas, Dunfermline ; or at 
the office of Mr Stuart, W. S. North Charlotte Street, 
Edinburgh: and the personal attendance of the 
complainers will not be required, so tliat the Regula- 
tions may be strictly enforced, with as little trouble to 
the public as possible. The Committee, requests 
passengers to give them information, on every occasion 
where breaches of the Regulations may take place ; 
ahd also to inform the Superintendant at North Ferry 
or Newhalls, at the time they may happen. 

Copiesof the 'Singulations, and Table of Freights, 
are to be found in the passages of the Inns at New- 
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b«lk,aiid.North Qu^iuff^rry, and in the $igiial«bou8e 
erec^ on North Ferry pier« to which pas^enge^ ore 
at. aX\ time^ to have acceu» 

A&era^, V aununh crossed at Queensferr^ Passage. 



40 Hsaxses and Moarni g 

Caacbeii 
145 Coaches. 
665 Chauei* 
16 Carridet. 
770 Oigs. 

1 ,580 . Carriage hoziee. 
4«110 Carta. 
4,310 Carthorses. 
C%860 Saddle horses and mar* 

ket ditto. 

JBxdusive of Mails, Guards, Military, Baggage Carts of Troops, 
and Stores of the Government, haying a free passage. 



31 Mules and Asses. 

16,000 BUckcatOd. 

30 Calves and Hogs. 

23,300 Sheep. 

3,600 Lambs. 

2,340 IXigs. 

4,500 Barrel bulk of Goods and 

Luggage. 
77)500 Passenggers, and 
3,500 Highland Shearers. 



Parish of Dalgety 

Thb next parish to the eastward of Interkeithing is 
Dalgety. This is of similar extent, and of an irregular 
figure^ but somewhat resembling a triangle, having its 
basis on the coasts along which it extends about three 
miles^ and is about four miles from south and north. 

The only proprietors are the Earl of Moray ; Sir 
Philip Durham i and Sir Robert Mowbray; who 
generally reside on ^eir estates. The greater part of 
these estates is kept in pasture/; which is of the richest 
and most feeding quality, having long lain in that 
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htate, and the soil being naturally fertile^ Tb^e paatare 
parks are mostly on the soathem parts of the parish, 
which in this diatrict is of a quality 'much'^uperior to 
the northern division. The fertile soil, here, reaches 
betw^n two and three miles froih th& coast inland, 
and degenerates in proportion as we go north. In 
estimating their comparative value, the southern parts 
may be worth three pounds, and the hordiem, from 
one pound ten . shilUo^^s to two pounds, generally, 
per acre. * 

2>o»iii6mi;/e IfcMftfis the^splendid seat of tliCoEari 
ofJVIoray; It is situate at|a small di^anee from' 'tbe 
coast, in tlie midst of a very extensive park. The 
various pleasure grounds are on the largest scale; 
consisting of woods of all ages, shrubberies, gravel 
walks winding in all directions, and other ornaments 
anited to embellish the seat of a nobleman. As the 
situation is of the choicest kind, so the prospects it 
enjoys are most extensive and picturesque ; compre- 
hending every object i2f«»a pleasing and interesting 
nature, whether in landscape or sea- views. These 
pleasure grounds extend along the coast about three 
miles, and every spotX^ur^^dj^to^tj^^j^est account in 
respect of ornament, and every advantage is taken of 
natural capability to produce the most pleasing effects 
that the art of landscape-gardening can exhibit. 

This house was in ancient times the residence of the 
abbots of Inch-Colm. James Stuart, prior of St. 
Andrews, was created Earl of Moray in 1562. 
. At a small distance from this, formerly, stood 
Dalgety House, the seat of the Earl of Dunfertnline. 
The church Jteelf is a very ancient buildihg ; there 
being documents to show that a grant of the ground 
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on which it stands was made to the abbot of St C(Am, 
in the 14th century. 

■ The island of Inch-Colm is nearly opposite the 
eastern extremity of the parish, about a mile from the 
shore. On this island, in ancient times called 
Amonia, there was a monastery erected by Alexan- 
der the I., about the year 1123^ it owed 
its foundation to the following circumstances.-^- 
Alexander, having some aifairs of state which obliged 
hmi to cross over at the Queensferry, was overtaken 
by a terrible tempest blowing from the south-west. 
Taia farcied the boatmen to make for the island of 
Amonia, which they fortunately reached after the 
greatest risk and difficulty. Here they found a 
poor hermit, a disciple of St Columba, who performed 
his religious service in a small cell, supporting liim* 
self by the milk of a cow and the shelUfish he could 
pick up by the shore. Nevertheless, out of these 
small means, he entertained the king and his atten- 
dants for three days, during which the storm continued. 
While at sea, and in the most imminent danger, the 
king luid made a vow — ^that, if St Columba would 
bring him safe to that island, he would there found 
a monastery to his honour, and which would form an 
asylum and relief to navigators. He was, moreover, 
farther moved to this foundation by having, from his 
cj^ildhood, entertained a particular veneration and 
honour for tliat sahit, derived f^om his parents 
Malcolm III. and Queen Margaret, who wehe long 
married without issue, until, imploring the aid of Sc. 
Columba, their request was most graciously granted. 
This monastery was founded lor canons regular of St 
A«igustine, and dedicated to the honour of St Colum- 
ba*- King Alexander- endowed it with mt^y benefac- 
tions. Waiter P^semaker, abbot of this monastery, was 
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He died in 1449. James Stuart of Bratb, » icadtil 
9^the iti^d 1^cbiltr#e, ^^af made cpsfim^ndator of.JjgA* 
CU4u% <m tjbe snn^nder of H^oryj.ablKA of ilie 
mona^teijr, ip tbe year 1543. His second fvn, Henry 
Stuart,, wfi^ ))y. tbe specisd fj%)Coiur of Kiog J«ip^& VI., 
<?reat?d a, peer,, bj ithe title of ^ord. S;t. Cplm« ^n U^e 
year 1611. . . 

. Thjia^moaattery. w«(9 ofteapiUaged by the English; 
and Fordun records several mimcles wrought by St. 
Qolumba, tQ punish them £or their saorllege. One in 
p(^r|icular, was> in the year 1335, iv^hen the English 
ravj^ging^the coa9t along the J^orib, one vessel larger 
H^a^ thq rest, entered this island, and the anew |dun* 
4ered.th9'raoiMiStecy.of all their moveables* worldly 
^d.^clesiastical:, among otber things, ourieil.ofl^ 
yas a famous iomge of the sajint, which was -kept in 
t^e phurpl). When the yessiel went to sea, St. Colomba 
Cfdsecl AV^ch, f atofm^ that it^thveateiied immediate 
dfestrujctipn :to ati^ by:drivii^ the ship on the vocka of 
Inc^l^eith* The^.^^jjofs,' on AmB OMr jipprwiidi. to 
t^^^ ^ock|t, yr^rp Xffnk^y ftlanned> asked pardoQ of the 
^i^t;, andproBOAS^ r^dtutiosk of their plund(^,.with a 
l^andsomq presje^b, }ntf» ^ l^gain. Oo .this tb« ves^ 
sel^ot saf/ely. in^. port in that island, wbeare, jas if 
rfii.aje4.fropi the di^4» they .landed with great rejoicin^a; 
they tl^ere dis^hibarl^ed. .tbf^ 9aint and their ocher 
plunder, %njl trimppQrted .the|n, with an lisndsome' 
obl^on Qf gpl4 md sily^r, ;t9 .(^tain. inteibitAQts of 
Kinghorn; to whpi^ t^y likewise, sent payment. 
of tbejr labqif):^ wjjth directions, that the. whole should 
be. safely deUvered to. the monks from, whom they 
were taJc^K No so^mer. was this done tban*a ikvonra- 
ble, wmd sprAQg. Vfb. Iqr. whiph. tbifi veisel xe»cfa<4! 
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8^ Aiibft bead before tbe rea^ aCih^A^ ; apt witbout 
temiog a reaolution never ifiore to meddle wkb Su 
Gokip3i)Hu TMere- were efteitwar4«, several other inter-* 
pdeitien9cOfthi$ celebrated aainiy equally maryellous^ 
but a specimen is enuo^b. • 

A great part of this, monastery is still remaining : 
the cloisterd^ with rooms over them, enclosing a 
tiquare area^ ^re pretty entire ; the prison is a di&mal 
bole, though lighted by a small window ; the refec- 
tery i« up one p^r ot* stairs; io it, near the window, 
is a kind of separate closet, up a few steps, command- 
ing a view of tiie monks when at table. This is sup-> 
posed to bav-e been the abbot'a seat, . Adjoining to 
tbe refectory is a room, which, from the siase of its chim^ 
ney, was probably the kitchen. The. octagonal chapter- 
bouse, with its stone roof, if also stending ; over it is a 
room of the same shape, in all likelihood the place 
where the charter^, were kept. The inside of the 
whole building seems to have been platitered* Near 
the water there has been a rang^ of offices. Near the 
chapter'^house are the remains of a v&:y large semicir- 
cular arch. 

There was a small battery of cannon <>a the island, 
erected during the late war. 

Fardei House, the seat of Sir Philip Henderson; 
Durham, is a auperb mansion in the modem sty)e, 
with elegant pleasure grounds-. The dean Abounds 
with wood to a ^^reat cxtebt, of the loftiest growth-^f 
great «g<,--<.and of* much value. The grass parks^ 
especially in the south psUrt jof the estate^ are of a Tich> 
soil and pasture, and excellently adapted for fattening 
eattle. 

. The Fordel coal-work is not so exteoiuve as the 
Earl of Elgin's^ but yet it is very considerable. The 
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yarieus branches of the coal and s^alt- works give employ- 
ment to several hundreds of people. It is ascertained 
that coal has been wrought here for about two hun* 
dred and fifty years. It is conveyed, for nearly 
four miles to the harbour of St. Davids, on a rail- 
way, in waggons of three tons each. The salt-works 
are carried on at the harbour. 
On the grounds of Cockarnie, the estate of Sir Robert 
I^Iowbray, there is a small loch, surrounded with 
beautiful scenery, which is universally admired. 
On the south and west sides the ground swells, 
from the water's edge, into considerable mounts, 
which are closely covered with wood of various kinds. 
There are a few very large trees on the north bank, 
which have formed part of an avenue to the manor- 
house, which exhibits a fine specimen of the style of 
architecture peculiar to the mansions of the gentry in 
ancient times. It is now in ruins ; but in its vicinity 
there are two modern houses, with pleasure grounds, 
occupied by Sir Robert and Vice-Admiral Mowbray. 
The whole scenery, though on a small scale, is truly 
enchanting. 

The farm-steadings are genera II y well constructed 
and in good condition ; the fences, consisting of dykes 
and hedges, are carefully attended to ; but there, are 
complaints of the state of tlie bye-roads, as not being 
-fto comfortable tm could be wished. The whole of 
the parish has been improved, and &uch portions as are 
under crop, are managed with as much skill and to as 
great advantage as the soil and local circmstances 
will admit ot 

In 1 755 the population of the parish was rated at 
seven hundred and sixty-one; about thirty-thre^ 
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jreaill^i it amounted t^dgbcliiwdvfdiind tiiay-nbM^ 
taidin J 831 toiainQhuadredAndfoj4n^xi» Tbeirwi 
Sir Wutt 19 present minister ; the.^^Mrl ef vSloray '.4« 
patroOi- .".'.•. •" / J 

There are' two •choals in th^ . pariah ; one parodiiid 
teacher, and another by- subsoription. Throiighoatitbe 
Western Diatridt the coUiera, who, were forolierly worse 
Mucated;, and of ooune mere mde in their manners 
and habits than other classes of labourers^ have fbr a 
l0ng tixne be6n making • considerable progress Jii 
knowledge of various kinds, arid are scarcely inierior 
iir these respeets to their neighboai^a.. They are :car6* 
{hi to* have their Children properly edacated, and fot 
this^ pnrpiose there is a teacher at each 6f the great 
W4iirk8. 

There is an important event connected irith thi^ 
parish which must not be omitted. In the year J 793 
the new herring fishery commenced in the frith of 
Forth. It ia not very creditable to the attention and 
vigilance of the fishermen of Fife, that this vast fund 
of nationid wealth was not resorted to at a more early 
pekiodi 'When theherrings left the shoresnear the mouth 
Of the frith, it was supposed they liad taken their de-* 
p'irture altogether from bur coasts,- and ho attempts 
were raiade to find them in the shallow waters of 
tiie upper parts. The discovery is said to have 
been made, accidentally, by a poor man, named 
Thomas Brown, who lived on the estate of Donnibris- 
tie. For many years he had been accustomed to fish, 
with book and line, for haddocks or podiies along 
the shore. During the winter seasons he took many 
herrings in this manner, and is reported to have 
observed such numbers, close to the beach, as to take 
them up in pails or buckets. For some time he con 
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ceakd his important discovery^ but his new fishery 
became gradually known to his neighbours; who 
profited by his example, and soon began to sell in the 
neighbouring country the supplies gleaned from the 
shore. When it was reported that a shoal of herrings 
had been found so far up the frith, the fishermen gave 
no credit tti the tale, because siMsh a circomatance had 
not been known before. At last> some fiahermeo of 
Queensferry set their herring nets, and their aatoniab« 
ing success roused the torpid spirit of their brethren, 
who, from the gradual failure of all kindi$ of fishing 
along the coast,, had become timid and spiritless. 
About twenty years before this fishing commenced, 
the mainsail pf a vessel had accidentally finllen over* 
board in the bay of Inverkeithing ; when it was hauled 
on board, it was found to contain a great number of 
herrings in its folds. The skipper reported thi;; cir- 
cumstance to many fishermen, but could not prevail 
on one of them to make a trial for herrings ; so strong 
was their prejudice against their being found at a 
distance from their wonted haunts. The success . of 
the Queensferry boats excited general attention ; and 
ever since, this fishery has been followed with various 
success, not only by the fishermen of Fife, but of a 
great part of the east coast of Scotland^ and of the 
frith of Clyde. 
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Parish of Aberdour. 

Abbrdovr, like most of the nones of places in thir 
district, is Gaelic, and 8igni6e9 the nufiUk of the water. 
It is eastward from the parish of Dalgety, and to the 
west of that of Burntisland, and is about three miles 
from east to west, along the coast, and as much from' 
south to north. The number of acres it contains are 
above five thousand. Sir Robert Sibbald says, that 
in the reigh of Alexander III. Allan de Mortimer 
gave the n^ester part of Alierdour to the monks of 
Inch-Colm, for the privikge of a burial-place in their 
church. There is likewise a tradition, 'that the corpse 
of one of the family was thrown overboard in a storm, 
which gives the name of Mortimer's Deep to the 
channel between the island and the shore. This 
western part of Aberdour, together with the lands and 
barony of fieath, are said to have been acquired from an 
abbot of Inch-Colm, by James, afterwards Sir James 
Stuart, second son of Andrew Lord Evandale^ grand- 
father, by his daughter, to the admirable Cnchton, 
and by his second son, Lord Doune, to Sir James 
Stuart, who married the daughter of the Regent 
Murray. Lord Doune was commendator of Inch- 
Colm at the Reformation. 

On a level piece of ground, on the top of a hill at no 
great distance from the village of Aberdour, there 
was one of those sepulchral cairns, once so frequently 
to be met with in Scotland. In carrying away the 
stones, there was discovered a stone coffin, in which 
was found the skeleton of a man, the head of a spear 
made of copper, with the copper nails by which it had 
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been fixed to the shaft, and a piece of clear anbatance, 
like amber, supposed to have been an amulet The 
cairn was of a conical shape, the coffin being exactly 
in the centre of the base, from which to the circum- 
ference it measured twenty paces* There were found 
in the -same cairn several earthen yes^els, containing 
human bones. These. vessels were flat, narroi^er at 
the bottom than the top,, (lod without any covering, 
in the same field, in another place, was found an 
immense quantity of human bones. 

The village of Ab^dour is about a (|uarter of a mile 
from the. sea, and ^ is quite surrounded by rising 
grounds, except on the south. Betwixt it and the 
sea there are rich corn-fields, well sheltered. The 
population chiefly consists of weavers, sailors, and 
labourers. There is an excellent schooUhouse in the 
village, built within these few years ; the teacher haa 
a considerable number of boarders, for whose benefit 
the place is well adapted, from the beauty of the 
surrounding scenery, and the healthiness of the 
situation. 

There has been a small manufacture of spades, &c. 
established near the village, for upwards of tbirty^six 
years. A considerable quantity of kelp is annuaHy 
made on this rocky c6ast and the shores of Inch-Colnr. 
The venerable old castle of Aberdour, rising amidst 
stately trees, stands on the east of the rivulet; which, 
taking a winding' course below it, soon falls into the 
fnth. The situatrdn has* been well chosen, for it 
commands the most majgnificent* and beautiful pros- 
pects, to the Airest, the south, and the east. The shore 
is generally covered with wood to the water's edge. 
The trees have been planted with a proper regard to 
variety of shade, and the juttin^grt^icks which appear in 
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diAiiMlt^lacef ^ rendei^ the whole extremely pietu-i 
Te9C[tte, The woods ar^ intersected with walks formed 
OD the face of i9ie hill, from wbidi the views are rich 
and varied. On the west there is a beautiful while 
sandjr bay, surrounded witb trees* Here the grounds " 
rise gently, and, stretdiing ^oudrward, they terminate 
in a perpendicular rock, wavbed by the sea. By this 
rock, and by headlands cm the south-west, the small 
harbour of Aberdour is well sheltered from all winds. 
To the northhwest of tibis harbour, the ground again 
s#alla into a Utile hill, cohered witb trees, above the 
tops of which an obelisk appears, whieb forms a fine 
feature in the seenery. On the right is spen the island 
of Incb-Colra, with the ruins of its monastery ; on the 
left appears the town ot BurAlisiand, whicb seems to 
be seated on the sea ; whik the islands of Cramond 
and Inchkeith increase the variety of objects* The 
Lothian coast is just distant enough to be seen with 
advantage ; and the city of Edinburgh rises into view, 
the distant Pentland hills terminating the prospect. 

At a small distance to the north is Hillside, the 
residence of James Stuatt, of Duneam, esquire. 
As the house is situate on a risii^ ground, having a 
southern a9pect, it overlooks the woods of Aberdour, 
and oxnmands such varied and extensive prospects, 
tbut the situation has been long and justly celebrated* 
Th9 6nibellisbnient» abound are in the best taste, and 
it exhibits, Altogfdi#r, a^ fine miniature model of an 
elegant villa. 

The parish abounds, as does the whole district, 
witb coal, iron-stone, lime, and freestone. The coal 
has not been wrought for many years, because the 
Fordel works, ila the neighbourhood, furnish an ample 
and cheep supply. A considerable quantity of lime. 
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gtone is quai^ied, tiie quality of whicb is rec^ied 
excellent, ani It is shipped at Aberdaur barlioiHV 
for the CarrcttiibuAdfy and other ]da6e8» 

On the northern limit of the parish is the estalwr*of 
Cottlehill, of which Robert 'Weiotyss, esq. is the pf9-> 
pdetcA*. The soil here, as was. formerly remarked <y^ 
all the tibrthem parts of the parishes, is much mS^twt 
to the southern parts al<»g the coast ; but every thing 
that can be done to assist nature, by means of dndnii^. 
of affording shelter by plantations, and by the plenti« 
fttl application of the richest manures, has been oU 
tempted, and not unsuccessfully. 

This estate abounds with coal of an excellent quali- 
ty, which is wrought in two places. A great part of 
the village of Crossgates is under feu from Cuttlefaill ; 
another part of it is feued from James Stenhouse of 
North Fod, esq. 

With regard to agriculture, this parish stands in the 
same situation as that of Dalgety. The distance be- 
tween them is so small, that the same observations will 
apply to both. The soils in both parishes are con- 
genial ; the southern part being very fertile for two or 
three miles inland, and the northern rising grounds 
being very sterile, and incapable of producing crops 
of com but at a greater expence than the produce can 
repay. Even on the northern parts, skill and indus- 
try have done their utmost to redeem them from the 
state of nature; but sdll it has been found, that a 
large track of theEnland parts of the country is, natural- 
ly, so barren as to be unfit for cropping, and must 
be confined to grazing only. This observation does 
not apply to this parish exclusively, bfit to every 
parish on the southern coast. The stripe of fei^le 
soil varies in breadth, in different places, f^om east to 
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yfUt, bttt Ae difference coiitt8C8«ii1y of a mile or two; 
proceed a little more to the ii<Nrth and you will find 
yourself in a desert^ cold, bleak, and banen. 

Theamonnt of the population of this parish was in 
1756, eleven hundred and ninety-eight— -in the year 
1790, twelve hundred and eighty— in 1801, twelve 
hnndred and sixty-^^-and in 1821, fifteen hundred. 

The Earl of Morton is patron of (he parish, and the 
vev. Dr. Bryce present minister. 
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Parish of Beath. j 

. This parish is inland, lying to the north from that 
of Aberdour. Its extent from south to north is about 
three miles and a-half ; and from east to west two 
miles and a-half. Kelty bridge is the northern limit; 
the southern in the neighbourhood of Crossgates, 
where four parishes meet. 

In the beginning of the eighteenth century^ the 
church of Bea|h was erected into a parish chufch ; 
being, before that period, only a chapel-of-ea^, be« 
loQging to the parish of Aberdour. In ancient times, 
the whole barony of Beath, the western part of 
Aberdour, and the church of Dalgety, belonged to the 
monastery of Inch-Colm. After Beath had become a 
parish, there was added to it from that of Dunfermline, 
which was too large, the estates^ of Lassodie, lUuckle 
Beath, Dalbeath, Hill of Beath, Thornton, and other 
properties on the east* 

Y2 
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The principal proprietors are tbe Earl of Moray^ 
the Lord Chief Commissiooer Adam, Mrs Dewar of 
Laasodic, Mr Jiudie of Coekley, Mr TbdrnjBon.of 
Stevenson's Beath, rev, Mr Wilson of Hni-of'.:peatb, 
Mr Walker of Muckle Beath, and Colonel PalgUesh 
of Dalbeath. There are thirteen heritors in this 
parish ; the Earl of Moray is patron, and the rev,. 
James Ferguson, minister. 

The state of its agriculture Is farther advanced t^an^ 
could have been expected from its soil and northern 
situation. The general soil consists of a light loam> 
with a mixture of clay ; in some spots very produc- 
tive ; but, from the parish being generally flat there 
are a number of marshy parts, which it would be very 
difficult to drain, and render them arable. Neverthe- 
less, with some exceptions, the whote of the parhb 
has, at different periods, been under the plough. 

It is about forty years since the rotation system of 
cropping began in this parish. Previous to t^at 
period, there was little of what deserves the name of 
agriculture, in the inland parts of the Western District 
Tiie main object of the proprietor or farmer was the 
rearing of cattle; and if he could raise as much corn 
as suOHced fer his own esUkbHshm^it, Ins i^ccili^md 
ambitioh was satkfied, and he went no fiirA^; Imt' 
the last war advanced tbe price of com so ranch, -tfiat 
the fanner of even very infMor foils was temptisdtto 
extend bis arable fields, that he might be enalded t» 
bring his share of .victual into the market. 'This -was 
forcing nature, no doubt, and at a great expance too ; 
for these -inferior soils had to be drained, enclosed, and. 
manured, at no little cost, and, aft^ all; tbe prodoee 
was but scanty ; but the extraordinary exigences <kf the 
times demanded this produce, and repaid the extraor* 
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dinary efforts. But the cftse is oiow akered ; com 
if fallen to its ordinary average of Yaltte» and those 
fields, formerly occupied in cropjping> must revert to 
the old system of grasing. Indeed, nature seems to 
h&Ye destined a great part of the inland parts for this 
purpose alone ; for, when the price of com is low, the 
expenoe of raising precarious crops cannot be repaid, 
in such soil and climate. 

At present there is about one fourth of the parish 
nnder the plough; and the general crop raised is 
oats ; but in several spots there are small quantities 
of wheat, peas, and beans, and barley, with some 
turnips. Lime is the principal manure that is used, 
which is procured from Roscobie lime* works. 

The pasture lands are partly natural grass, and 
partly sown grasses ; the former being the larger pro^ 
portion. The enclosures by stone dykes, and hedges, 
are rather in a neglected state in general. 

The size of the farms are from one hundred to one 
hundred and fifty acres ; the leases being generally 
for nineteen years. The farm houses and offices are 
in good condition, particularly in that part of the 
parish belonging to the Earl of Moray. The average 
value of the whole parish may be estimated at one 
pound the acr^ though there are many portions c^it 
worth from one pound ten to one pound fifteen. 

The roads are in general good^ and carefully 
attended to. 

The village of KfUg is in the northern part of the 
ptttUb, and contains about two hundred souls ; the 
inhabitants axe chiefly colliers and labourers, who hold 
thdf feus from the Cockley estate. On the same 
pr6|>erty, ahd at a small distance from the former 

Y3 " ' 
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<»)l9^y ATOPIIPtS to ^^ftVJe il. JHl«K]f«^«9M)«^. 
' Witli regard to the miperala pf thi^ plttti^ ^Ibe 
Kelty coal«if ork has been wrought for a long pesiod ; 
it employfl about fi% people^ .men^ vanwi, ,an4 
iChil4ren. Besides tbU, ther» is, 4 small ootiierji at 
Lassodie mill, belonging to Mv M4idie of Cockky:; 
and .another at Whiter«Ahe^ on^. the .proper^, ofr Mr 
Thomson of Stevenson's ^ath* All th^ three are on 
;the same seam, the quality <]f which is good* 

From Lock'FUiie, which separales this parish from 
that of Dunfermline^ a riv4ilet issuer which drives the 
machinery of two mills. 

In 1755 the populatioi^ amouatAd tjO'itett liimdred 
-and ninety-nine^ and, what is ryetj- r«nuttkab)e; b^ 
1790, it had dwindled doiim to ^ojAt h|indr«d and ifty,. 
This can only be. accounted fov, ft^m *a number of 
«mall &nn« being cQ9J(4Qe4 Mnder QQe|bei^uajt>'asid« of 
^Q^xm^, the cottairs and servafUiS .wer^ red^ce()l i(> 
nivob^r :. besides, a copaidara^le port^ of th« pmA 
was laid down in spwn |;rms f(s^ feeding cattlOi, and 
fewer hands were necea^ary for agricultural puvpoeea. 

In 1801 there were six hundred ^lodthuteen amis* 
and at presenttthe population is coQsidei;ably increased^* 

II.. . . ■ IIP ..i*. i j ■ ■■« «P* I j i ii m I ■ . I I . i . i> 

* In thif p«ridi there aie a num]^ gC fie$^ The froni 
Beath does not ngni^, m it hu been suppoied to be,a kln;^ w9Qd. 
Every etymologist knows, that the word keath^ signifies, merely an 
ahode^ the same as Aam, in En^and, and a great many other 
words, meaning a settlement or resting place, m fiui, a Aoma^ipi 
modem English. This woaiUoth is very ancienu It ^m Qif# , 
in ^e days of the patriarch Israel, ai may be seen from the book of 
.Genesis, chapter nviii.- verse 19th* «« and he called the name of 
that place Beth^V'^^i*>^^<''^<^^^ The woii peiVa^ 
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^ptkuhm, included in tMv district of liie county, #^ 
.phHiead to thdsr winch-* lie to ' the westward - <£ 
-]>ufe»line 



Parish of Torryhum. ^ 

This parish lie^ next to that of Dupfl^rm^ne on the 
.west* Torr^ si^ifie^, in Gaelic, the eminence of the 
kimg ; the burn is a small rivulet which runs along the 
south-east part of ,the village, and divides the two 
baronies of Torry^ and Crombie. Crombie was 
formerly a distinct parish from that of Torry, but 
they have been united for upwards of two centuries. 
The ruins of the church are yet to be seen in the 
eastern part of the parish, close by the coast ; and the 
church-yard is still used as a burial-place. 

About forty years ago, the hutbour of Torryburn 
was a considerable portior maritiine business ; about 
one thousand tons of shipping belonged to it, the 
navigation of which employed about seventy seamen. 
The Dunfermline linen trade^ at that period, were 
wont to convey their goods from this port to that of 
Borrowstonness, to be shipped for London. For this 
purpose they had a large passage-boat, built at their 
rown expence. 



aU the oliental kiDguages. In India, it is found under the term of 
ate(^ 8udi 88 Hy der^tbad. L e. the abode of Hyder AlL Fton 1^ 
tailie eaftem root come our voids, hoo^y Mkki M, alt ligui^riBg 
• plsseidf Abode.', t - . . - . . .^ , 
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The coal trade was also carried on to a conddera- 
ble extent on the lands of Crombie and Tony : but 
Ibr many years the seams, have not been wroiight» 
eacepting one at the northern part of the pariah, 
on the estate of wester Inaievar^ belongitig to the 
heirs of the late James Harrowar, esq. the produce 
of which is a kind of splint coal . 

The village is of considerable size, containing a 
population of about six hundred ; in Torry, a little ta 
the westward, there are nearly five hundred* A 
number of the inhabitants are employed in the 
weaving of cotton webs from Glasgow ; and of table- 
linen for the Dunfermline manufacturers. 

In the churcb-yard there was a grave-stone wbicb, , 
before it was defaced, contained a pretty tolerable 
specimen of sea wit. The following was the entire 
epitaph :— 

At wlneAoraov, ia Bwtili't duk Soady 

Ridet honest Gsptain Hill, 
Who fler#*d his king, a& fear'd bis Ood, 

With upzlght heart & wilL 

In social Hfe rfneere sad jiltty 

To viae of no kind given, 
60 that his better part, wo trost, 
. Hath made tA«Pof< of Heaven. 

The vUlage of Crombie, on the south-east of the 
parish, was, in former times, a more busy haven than 
it is at present The harbour and pier were formed 
by Colville of Crombie, the lord of the manor, for tgie 
exportation of coal and other merchandize. The 
village was then preny populous ; but it has fallen 
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into decay. There are yet, however, two or three 
sloops Belonging to this port, and a passage-boat, 
wliich sails every day to Borrowstownhess, fiir eoiU 
▼eynig passengers and goods. In the siitnmer seaeonj^ 
there is sbme resort for sea-bathing; the beach being 
well adapted for this purpose. 

The principal proprietors in the parish are Andrew. 
Colville of Ochiltree, Sir John Drummond £rskine» 
A. M. Wellwood of Pitliver^ esq., the heirs of the late 
James Harrowar of Iniievar, esq. Sir Robert Preston,' 
and Colonel Farqnharson of Oakley, (lately Annfield.) 
The soil of the parish, excepting in the extreme. 
Qorthem parts, is of a rich quality, and capable x>f 
producing every kind of crops. The estate of Crombiei^ 
along the coast, is of the most fertile soil, there being, 
part of it let so high as Ave pounds per acre. On 
this farm the heaviest crops of wheat, and peas, and 
beans are produced. The tnaosion house of Craig-^ 
flower, is a fine btdlding in the modem style, and 
being immediately on the coast, has the advantages of 
salubrious sea*air and great Variety of prospect. The 
Torry estate is also in general very productive, and 
those parts of it in tillage yield very abundant crops. 
The greater part, however, is laid out in grass parks, 
the pasture of which is reckoned peculiarly adapted 
for bringing cattle into a condition fit for the shambles. 
On this estate there is a very large quantity of 
^ood,of all ages, which greatly adbrn it. The mansion 
hduse is magnificent in point bf arc^hitectufe, and 
pos^sses ah uni^ommonly valuable cdllection of oit^ 
pairttings, of Wious tdntinental schools. ' ' "' *•' 
'North-we8t of Torry is Oakley, (lately Ahnfield) 
the estate ol* Colonel Farquliarson. Although it liea 
higher and more to the north than the lands on' the* 
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coaat, yet the soil is in general goodj and capable of 
producing any species of crop. There are xnany 
plantations on'this estate^ but they are generally of ft 
young growth* 

On the estate of Inzievar the quality of the soil 
varies^ being composed partly of productive clay, of 
light loom, and of a sharp gravelly soil. 

Beyond this to the north, the quality of the land 
greatly degenerates; and although it has been^ and yet 
is in a state of tillage, the scanty crops it produces 
should indicate to the farmer that it is far more 
adapted for the rearing of cattle than of com. 

On the coast, and to a certain distance iidand, the 
land may fairly be valued as worth three pounds per 
acre ; but on the northern parts, one pound ten would 
be a just valuation ; while on the extreme north of 
the parish, 'f>om fifteen shillings to one pound is as 
much as luiy tenant can afford to pay. 
. The whole of the parish has been, more or lesa 
redeemed from the natural, stat^, by culture; it ia 
enclosed, even to its northern extremity, by dykes, 
hedges, and ditches; and, upon the whole, every estate* 
and every field on those estates, is cultivated in a 
ihanner suited to its soil and localities, and no blame 
can be attached to the fanner, either for want of skill, 
or of industry. 

In the year 1755, the population of the parish 
amounted to sixteen hundred and thirty-five. In 
2 791 there were sixteen hundred ; in 1801 the number 
was fourteen hundred and three ; and in 1821 there 
were fourteen hundred and fifty souls. So tha^ in the 
qiace of sixty-six years, the population of this parish 
haa decreased nearly two hundred. How ia this to 
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be accounted for ? We aobjofai an extract from the 
statistical account of this parish^ written in the year 
1793, by the rev. David Balfour.— 



Years, 


Marriages, 


BMfi . 


Bmiais. 


1772 


30 


76 


34 


1775 


15 


69 


36 


1780 


11 


68 


41 


1786 


23 


63 


66 


1790 


17 


43 


69 


1791 


7 


67 


40 


blaTerag 


;e, nearly 13 


70 


45 



On this table Mr Balfour has the following observa^ 
tions. — " From this comparative statement^ it appears, 
by the births, that the population of the parish has 
been upon the decrease during the last ten years, (i. e. 
from I78I to 17910 which is actually the case. In 
the first period, the coal on the estate of Crombie was 
wrought to a pretty considerable extent ; but when it 
began to fail, numbers of the workmen went to col- 
lieries in the neighbourhood ; and, at present, very few 
families of them remain in the parish. With regard 
to the deaths, (the mediums of which, in both periods, 
are nearly equal, and which in the last, ought to have 
diminished in proportion,) it must be observied, that 
those people who have left the parish, still continue to 
bury their dead here ; whose interments, without 
distinction, are inserted in the register, along with 
those of actual parishioners." 
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But firom 1791 to 1801, there was a rapid decrease 
of nearly two hundred. This can only be accounted 
for by the different state of agriculture, occasioned bj 
the exigencies of a period of war, when persons of 
capital, induced to embark in agricultural speculatioiia 
by the extraordinary prices of farm produce, became 
sealous cultivators of the soil^ and thus raising the 
value of land, beyond the means of the old«tebioned 
tenants, who wanted both wkill and capital, both they 
and their numerous cottagers were deprived of their 
small farms and pendicles, and thus there was a strong 
clieck given to population. 

The patronage of the church is in the family of the 
late Dr John Erskine of Gamock. The rev. Thomas 
Millar is present mhiister. Besides the parochial 
school there is a subscription school in the village, in 
which are taught the languages, and the usual 
branches of education. 
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Parish qf Carnock. 

CArnogk is an inland parish t6 the westward of Dun- " 
fermlhie/ from which town the principal village is* 
about three miles distant 

Chalmers says, that "in the year eighty-three, of die 
Christian era, Agricola the Roman general, in 
endeavouring to conquer the northern parts of Scot- 
land, passed the Forth, and encamped his army in 
the now parish of Camock.* The vestiges of two 
camps are to be seen there at this day, and the names 
of the farms have been derived from them ; viz. the 
Easter and Wester Camps, as well as Carniel. The 
writer of the statistical account of the parish of 
Carnock, was mistaken when he said, that **'the 
words Cair or Cairn, and Knock, (of which Carnock 
is supposed to be a compound,) signify' a village, or 
collection of houses adjoining to a small MIL" The 
true etymology of Camock, is Caer, signifying a 
camp or fort; and Knock, a hill on which that camp 
was placed. When the hamlet began to be established, 
it, of course, retained the name of the most prominent 
object in its neighbourhood, which was the camp hill, 
in Gaelic, Caer-knock. 

A Roman camp is easily distinguished from those 
of the native Caledonians or Bnti«h. The former 
always partakes of the square figure, whether a paral- 
lelogram or a perifect square; whereas, the British 
strengths were uniformly of a circular or oval shape, 
without any display of military science in the external 
defences. The remains of both are always to be 
found on eminences. 

* Caledonia, voL L page 110. 
Z 
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Chahners further adds; " Those camps are not six 
miles from the shore of the Forth ; they stand on a 
pleasant bank, which gives them an extensive vieir 
of the frith and the intervenient country. It is ap* 
parent, then, that Agricola could, fVom this eminence, 
at once see and communicate with his fleet. Upon 
Car-neil hill, near Camock, the Horestii appear to 
have had a strength, as we might learn from the 
prefix of the name ; the Caer of the British signifying 
a fort. The Romans probably took this strength by 
assault ; as, in 1774> upon opening some tumuli upon 
Cameil hill« scireral urns were found, containing 
many Roman coins. From Carnock northward^ a 
mile and a-half, the Horestii had another strength, 
on Craiglusoar hill, which the minister of Camock 
supposed to have been a camp of the Romans. The 
minister of Dunfermline more truly calls this a 
Pictish qunp.'' 

The village of Caime>-hill is on the south side of 
the parish, on the great road leading from Dunferm- 
line to Stirling. It forms part of the estate of 
Pitdennus, the proper-ty of Sir Charles Halkett of 
Pitfirrane, bart The , inhabitants are chiefly §mall 
feuars, and weavers for the Dunfermline linen trade. 
The hamlets of Gowk-hall and New-Jiuscar are on 
the road leading to Saline, and at a small distance 
from the village of Camock. Contiguous to these 
hamlets there is a rotmantic glen, called Luscar-dean, 
filled with wood of different kinds, amongst whicl^ is 
a venerable beech, called the queen of the dean. Its 
age is uncertain, but in the boyhood of the oldest 
inhabitants around, it had the same aspect it 
l>ears at this day. 
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Tlte |Mrmci|wl proprietors in the pari$b are the 
ftumly of the late Dr JBirskiiie^ mijiistier in Edinburgh ; 
Sir CharUs Halkett of Pitfirraiie, Mr Mill of Blair, 
Mr Hogg of New-Liston^ Mr Bolland of Cask, 
CoiiKiel Farqnharson of Oakley, and Mr Allan of 
Gaokps. Ofk the estate of Luscar, the property of 
Adam Holland, of Gask. esq. there is a very elegant 
ijaanaion, lately built, which, with the pleasure grounds 
around it, greatly embellishea this part of the parish. 

The whole of the parish is arable and inclosed. 
The southern division contains the most fertile soil ; 
but even in the other parts, it is not very much 
inferior. The soil consists partly of black loam^ and 
partly of a rich clay. In some places there is a 
mixture of gravel near .the surface. The crops raised 
are wheat, oats, barley, pease> turnips, potatoes, 
and bay ; the average of produce is About seven bolls 
an acre, to which portion of land fifty bolls of lim^ 
are- usually given. 

The plantations in this parish are of great extent, 
chiefly (Consisting of belts and clumps of firs mixed with 
some hard wood ; but in Pitfirrane dean, the wood is 
mostly of a valukble kind, and of great extent On 
Che estate of Blair there are plantations, which, not 
onlf i-ender it beautiful in the meantime, but will 
bting an adequate profit when the woods have 
arHved at a }Nr<^r grdwth. " 

In fbrme^ times there was a great field of coals 
wrought in this parish, which w«re shipped at Torry- 
bum pier. At this time, there is only one coaUwork 
in the parish, that of Blair, the quality of which is 
reckoned good. 

This parish has been long in estimation for its A«e« 
stone quarries. On the Camock estate there are three 
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different Itinds, all etcelleiit fbr differefif '{kirpti^s. 
The first is of a black colour/- Widi a ^Ae 0^^, 
capfiible of receiving it polkh dqt^al'to mi^Me. ' It has^ 
been foand diat thiii sione wlU*8tai^l ^e,' atid Viie 
loti^er It-is exposed to it it beeoj^oies tbe' havddp^ mid 
assuiOaes ,a blacker colour. It is much «M6d^ lAoiig 
with marbley for sepalcbral momiinente. ■ ^^^^sittoiid 
^€46» j^ a white «tone 4»f an eqiuin5^»iBi teldikure, 
vdAch al^ikdugh iioft wli«ii dugftom. the iquitri^;' jfet. 
afterwat^ls^ becomes' much harder^ mi M^tmnilAy 
veatfaef. Jbare is a third kiudexeellently csalonlataid 
lor bfuiJdittg, of a browoish- colouv^ the qm^tyrof 
Inrhicb, being lof a litonfier nature than the while, leaders 
it more suitable forajrchitectur^ purp0$esi4 all these 
itiBwies^i^n be quarried ;ty>. ff^ay givi9A,si#e». witihout 

9ny flaws in. the texture* i : ^.. . ; 

f The €hur^h of Gataook «ppears> .fay asLimcriptite 
l^U legible, to have be0n'^tfte(kx 16d2;.by SirXtoerge 
Bruce of Carnock^ one of the iordatff ;aNissiom.ani 
anc^stor^of the present 'Earl 'Of v^j^ifu- Thei.^ajpch 
bell bearS'tbeiiateof4638,andthe^uii»ttiiiib9f lfi|^^^ 
mtk the ^otfto of t^^irmqnem; ^mt^a^frogimni^^" 
i{[u e. .Holding f<wtb .the word of life)., ..^ , ^ 
' 'This rpari^i baa the hoaour of haidng ^sneeA'lvo 
very eminent men, vk*. Mr John £rekioe^4&teiieildE» 
|yra(essQr of nmnioipal 1^ • in the uaiversi^ of 
Edinburgh, and author of tb^ bn^r ,andi 4e^e^ 
insiitmt^qfihe Law ^ffScolland, His legal character 
is so w4^ known and ^'espected that it would be im« 
l>frrtin^ to add any further reiqarks. He resided 
tat 'New)bigging; duriiig the summer season, for up- 
wards of thirty years; but at last removed to Cardrosa,^ 
in Monteitb, where he died in the year 17^7j havings 
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jome years before thiit^ purchased a considerable 
.property there. 

The second was the reT John Bov, whose father 

wias minister of this parish, and author of a Huiorie 

^ihe EsUUe of tke Kirk of Scotland. The yj^unger 

-Bow 'became principal of King's College io 

Abeidim, and was a man of great learning. 

The Inh-^aig of Camock, adjoining to the Dam- 
'dlyke/ deserves to be mentimied as a natural curiositjr. 
From this rock distils a liquid, resembling ink, which 
drops almost continually. Dr Biack, professor of 
chemistry in the Ck>llege of Edinburgh, analysed this 
liquid, send found it to contain a mixture of coal, 
Hinty earth, and clay* 

The population of this parish in 1755, consisted of 
fi\e hundred and eighty-three; — in 1781^ of nine . 
hundred and twelve ; being an increase, in twenty- 
six years^ of three hundred 4nd twenty-nine; — in 17^ 
diere were nine hundred and seventy ; increase, in 
ten years, fifty-eight : total increase in thirty-seven 
years, dkree hundred and eighty-seven. In 1801 the 
amount was only eight hundred and sixty. 

The patronage of the parish is in the family of the 
late l>r* Erskine of Camock, and the rev. Mr Gilston 
is minister. 



Parish of Saline. 

Tfiis parish lies northward of that of Camock. 

, It is #bottt seven miles long from east to west ; and 

. six broad at the centre, becoming gradually narrower 

. at the extremities. The east, part is mountainous. 
Z3 
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fenniBg pittt ofHlie Mg^ oT-Saliiite hills ; t^e VeiMtli 
division is generally leveL According to die stttittf* 
csl acQQttnt of thift.patfiflb^ by the rer. Wittiam/Fdrfiff, 
th^.odgia af the name it diia,**^' Saline is « «oiMm* 
.tioa for S^hin, or SMm-, hkemm, or.btak, vbtittg 
.pronounced tim, or 6ti^ signifiefl^. in Gkntixv a mniA- 
tain; and it being natural te;th« Qoatch'amk'mpf^A 
,ore aperio, §€l is easily converted into m^^Ai^ J^**^ 
habitual with them tp suppress the letter v^.whichaiay 
account for the ■ formation of the i^ameSali;^ as 
presently used. Sal oat Sel is either Gaelic^ siignifyii^ 
tgreat,^ qt Saxon^ signifying greai or good. Hence 
Salin^ or Saluin, will denote a great hill; and as 
Saline-hill is of considerable iieight> th&paxdsh and 
the village which lies at the foot of it^ may have 
derived their names from this circumstance ; the per* 
pendicular height of the hill, from the village where 
it begins to rise^ being more than a quarter of a mile. 
The principal proprietors of the parish are Sir 
Robert Preston of Valleyfield^ bart. proprietor of 
. Craigrhoose, and superior of the villagft^ Colonel 
Ayton of Inch-dairney, Mr Erskine of > Nether 
Kinneddar, Mr Oliphant of Upper Kinneddar^ Sheriff 
Substitute Colville of Hillside, Mr Bardner of West 
Saline, Dr. Meiklejohn of Saline Shaw, Mr telfer of 
Balgonnar^ Mr Dalglcish of Tinnygask, Mr RoUand 
of Bumside, Colonel Dalglcish of Sandy-dub» the 
British Linen Company of Bandrum, Mr Furves of 
North Lethans, and Mr Robertson of Kevill, proprie- 
tor of CultmiU. 

The village of Saline is cleanly and plctu:^esque, 
and possesses very much the air and characteristics of an 
English village. Tbehouses^re^Heifailyoottage^^ieat- 
Jybtti4tiind^hit^ii^she<% to each<of<WhlU^ia flg^^ 
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- m wmihHii iiilwhtti gardan> and a &m*r.plot|isiiftlie aaOtt 

^iMiopin^ ttliiationv «o as ^a.-give a. pl^MSBg «ffeet 

.,^piideft» • tU» hoiiMfl ave Bot pkHMd hi 'regular K)W9> 

Imt appear, in genendr Mpairated . f r^m one another, 

'• ftfk. hoMing an indapendant place ; and alth9ugh 

thflf imayi look tO'ttoy iorouri^ P<>uit at the caprice of 

, ib^ aw9fr, yet tbey are ^11 connected by small paths, 

itQ^t^iUk laake a whole of so many disjoined parts. A 

^(^let rjm^. throiigh if;., dividing it into a sort of two 

^flrilleges j and^.of late, the^e is a third ,b€^un on the 

.western road to Dollar, which bids £ur to excel its 

. ^Ider brethren in elegance and accommodation. The 

scenery around is pxtrem^ly pleasibg, being composed 

of green mountains and verdant fields in the vicinity; 

and, to the north, the Ochill hills give a graceful finish 

to.jthe landscape. 

Of late years, there has been a new church built 
here, the architecture of which is of the mixed gothic 
style ; and, as it is seen from all directions, adds to the 
picturesque effect of the whole village. 
' About fifcy yeairs ago this parish, being inland, and 
in an elevated hituation, was almost entirely in the 
natural state, along with others in the Western 
. District But now the art of agriculture prevails herie 
^as well as along the sea-coast. Good roads have been 
constructed,' without which, all attempts at rural im* 
provement must prove utterly abortive, or rather 
could never be begun. Next to this was draining 
the lands, which has been practised with much suc- 
cess. They are then in a state fit for a species of 
tillage, and are redeemed from the state of nature. 
The next process is enclosing the fields, and making 
plantations to shelter them, whether in an arable or 
pasture state, from the inclemencies of the weather, in 
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•ittiations not favoured by natore, TbetehniiiovMnaiU 
have made, and are yearly nukmg muck.peagieat, 
so aa in lome meaaure to overcome the diaadvaati^gea 
of the muirland toil and titttatiom 

As has been mentioned before, there Is no want of 
agricultural skill, even in the most muirland paririiae: 
but ^e tenants must adapt their skill to their local 
situation ; and the great art it to try, by experfcACt^ 
whether their situation and the exigences of the times, 
will make the best returns in the arable or grtasing 
system. 

The general soil in this parish is a mixture d clay 
and loanL In some places the clay is of a fertile 
nature, and capable of rearing a very abundant crop 
of wheat, or pease, and beans. In the lighter parts, 
the returns of oats and barley will repay the farmer, 
if the rotation system is properly managed. 

Although the eastern part of the parish is mostly 
hilly, yet diere are many parts of it capable of bearing 
abundant crops of oats and barley, turnips and pota- 
toes ; not only to supply their own neighbourhood, 
but even to have a considerable quantity for the 
lowland consumption: so much so, that in a bed 
season, the price of oat-meal in Dunfermline is very 
much affected by the state of the muirland crop.— 
But in this part of the parish, the rearing of young 
cattle is the main care of the farmer. 

In the western division much is doing, in enclosing, 
planting trees, and manuring by lime, which is ber« 
plentiful. In short, every thing has been done whidi 
skill, capital, and industry could effect to bring the 
inland grounds into some degree of comparison with 
those upon the coast* 
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: tTimlMt Mr BUck made many improvement* on 
, tif0 j^etate ol^* Bandrum* and especially in plantations of 
ii-^grndtn the most eligible spots. When theae have 

atbdbed a prjDper flge» thin part of the piulfh wiU pos^ 
tfteasmudi.tbat is beautiful in rural 8cenery.-.^From 
: taaoMiof tbe heights of Bandrum, and especially from 
jAiUnf^hill, the prospects in every direction are truly 
.,«9l^tufif»Qt. 

,^>*KO?he paririi canndt boast of many antfqiiities, but 
:^mf ia a«i the summit vf Mine hill> the remains of a 
British eamp> and farther down there was another, 
.teth ^of a Circular shape, whjch distinguishes the 
. strengthi of the natives from that of the Romans, 
which were always of a square form. 
. ' The minerals of this parish are the same as in those 
of tlie other parts of the district. Coal, ironstone, and 
lime/ are every ^here to be found in the utmost abun- 
dance and of the best quality. 

With regard to the population of this parish, in the 
vear 17^^> t^e number amounted to 1285. In 1795 to 
@50^^d in 1801 to 945. 

\- Tbe^crowB is. patron of the church, and the rev* 
WiWam Eorfatlis present .minister. 
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HinroBT or mntnmmLtva. 



€ftvowaUifai o( tht 0ntiih WOasii* 



Malcolm Ceanmor* reigjnad firom 
Donald i 

Duncan . 

Donald restored firom 

Edgar reigned from 

Alexander L " > 

David I. i 

Malcolm IV. 

William ■ 

Alexander II. ■■'■■■ 

Alexander III. » ■ ' ' 
Margaret ■ 

Interregnum 

John Baliol ■ 

luterregnom - 

Robert I. ■ 

David IL r- 

RobertlL I 

Robert III. ^ 

James L '■ ■■■ ■ ■ 

Jamee II. ■ 

James III. ■ 

James IV. ■ 

James V. ■ 

Mary executed ' 

. James VI. bom 



1056 

1093- 

1(^4. 

1094- 

1097- 

1107- 

1124. 

1153- 

1165' 

12I4< 

1249- 

1286. 

1290- 

1292- 

1396- 

1806- 

1329- 

1371- 

1390. 

1406- 

1436- 

1460- 

1488- 

1613- 



to 



1566 ■ 



1093. 
1094. 

1097. 
1107. 
J 124. 
1153. 
1165. 
1214. 
1249. 
1286. 
1290. 
1292. 
1296. 
1306. 

1371. 
139a 
1406. 
1436. 
1460. 
.1488: 
1513. 
1543. 
1587. 
1603. 
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APPENDIX. 



The Devon. 

Although the scenery on the river Devon is not in 
the county of Fife, yet — ^as it is immediately contiguous 
to the parish of Saline, and as it possesses extraordi- 
nary natural attractions — it has been thought that it 
will be generally acceptable to annex some account of 
it, and of the village of Dollar, which has been 
wonderfully changed within these few years. 

The Devon takes it rise in the northern part of the 
pgrish of Alva, and running eastward through Glen- 
devon, it arrives at the Crook, where it turns, and 
takes a south-west direction; passing through the 
parishes of Fossaway, Muchart, Dollar, Tillicoultry, 
and Alva, and runs into the Forth at Cambus, 
nearly opposite to its source, and only about six miles 
distant from it. 

There is nothing very striking in the course of the 

Devon until it arrives about a mile below the church 

uf Fossaway, where it exhibits scenes and phenomena 

which astonish every stranger. The first of these 

Aa 
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has obtained the appellation of the Devitf MM; 
because^ according to the country phrase^ it gx>e8 
Sunday and Saturday, without any distinction. The 
noise it makes is supposed to be occasioned by the 
water falling over a small cascade into a deep cavity 
in the rock below, and very much resembles that of a 
great quantity of water falling on a mill-wheel, and 
driving it round with great force. The water being 
continually tossed round with great violence, and 
constantly beating on the sides of the rock, causes a 
clacking noise, similar to that of a mill at work, which 
is very distinctly heard when the water has force 
enough, by its quantity, to beat on the rock with 
violence, and when it is not so high as entirely tor 
cover the cavity. 

About three hundred and fifty yards below this is 
the Rumbling Bridge, which has derived its name from 
t*he hollow sound which the river makes, in descend- 
ing from one cascade to another, over rugged preci- 
pices, through rifted rocks and cavities, which its 
violence has formed, until it reaches its lowest channel. 
The rocks forming the margins of the river are, at 
this'spot, vei^ much contracted ; over which there was 
originally a wooden bridge, which was succeeded by 
one of stone, built in the year 1713, by a mason of the 
name of William Gray, a native of Saline parish. It is 
thrown over a narrow chasm tliat appears ^> have 
been worn through the rock, to the depth of eighty- 
six feet. The span of the arch was twenty-two feet, 
and its breadth eleven, without any parapet deflemces. 
It required some fortitude to walk across this bridge 
«ven in the day time ; yet it wag used, for upwards of 
a hundred years, by persons both on foot, and horse- 
back, by night and by day. , In the year 2816 a 
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substantial modem bridge was built over the old arcb^ 
which still reaiaibs, tiie height of which from the 
water is one hundred and tii^enty feet In looking over 
the bridge^ when thejjview of the water isjnotexcludedby 
the foliage of the trees, the scene presented is wildlj ro- 
mantic, and impresses the spectator with a degree of 
awe, and even of terror. In some places the river is 
scarcely visible, unless when in flood, it having a eon-v 
cealed course below the rock, through which It has 
worn a passage. In others the water is beheld 
gushing over the rocks, and boiling and foaming along 
in the utmost tumult. The high projecting precipices 
on each side of the river are covered with wood, in all 
the capricious variety of form and of ramification, con- 
sisting of hazel, birch, moutitain^ash, and willow; 
from among which^ mid-way along the craggy steeps, 
issue a variety of birds, that seem to delight in their 
solitude, and are occasionally seen flitting from tree 
to tree, without departing from their wonted abodes. 

It is only very lately that a young man, in a state of 
intoxication, threw himself over the bridge, in the 
sight of others with whom he had been carousing. 
The very conception of such a leap makes every one 
shudder who has seen the place ! It was with much 
difficulty that his body was recovered from the abyss 
into which he fell. By means of drags it was dis-. 
covered ; the head being fixed in the clefl of a rock 
at the bottom of a very deep pool, and the feet 
uppermost. 

A few years ago a young English gentleman, too 
intent on viewing the mysteries of the river, near the 
Devil's IMill, fell headlong over the precipice into the 
water. Fortunately it was a pool, and, he being an 
excellent swimmer, scrambled to the rock on the 
Aa2 
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inargin> and fairly eM»ped with only a dmcking, b 
ftight, and the Iom of hi« b«t^ altiiough his fall wa» 
upwards of fifty f^et hi^ ! 

The high road from Dnrifermline to Crieff now 
passes the Rumbling Bridge ; the distance fVom Dun- 
fermline being twelve miles ; and^ on the north side 
of the bridge, there is an excellent inn for the accom- 
modation of travellers, who come from Very distant 
parts to view the scenery on the Devon. Here, too, i« 
kept an Album, or Scrap-book, in which those 
younger visitants, who are smitten with the caeoethes 
scribendi, in prose or in verse express their enthusiastic 
admiration of the surrounding scenery. 

From the Rumbling Bridge to die Caldron-linn, 
the Devon glides gently along, for about a mile, as 
if it had not forcibly worked its way through such 
opposing barriers, and had not yet to reijew the 
struggle through a still more formidable pass. Here 
the bed of the river is suddenly contracted, and the 
mighty strife begins. The noise increases on a near 
approach, until you are on the verge of this tremen- 
dous chasm. The first thing that arrests the attention 
is the height of the rocks on both sides of the river, 
through which it appears to. have worn its way. These 
rocks are partly perpendicular, and others project 
over the river, and almost meet. They are caa both 
sides nearly of an equal height, and on a level ; but 
the distance between them is not every where the 
same, but increases from twelve feet to twenty-two, 
being least at the highest fall. Here the river, in the 
lapse of ages^ has worn away the softer parts of the 
stone and formed immense pits, into which the water 
Mis with a noise and fory-truly tremendous. The 
hollow sound that proceeds from the bottom of the 
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^ll«a«i^ and the baiUiig tttrt>iileiice» occacioned by 
the fall of the riyar upon the inequalities of the rocky, 
appal every spectator. There are two cascades ; the 
uppennost <if which lieing thirty-four feet in height, 
but not perpendicular ; the other, forty-four feet, and 
almost completely perpendicular. The two falls aae 
disUnt from each other twenty-eight yards. In. the ^ 
apace between the two falls, there, are several round 
cavities, which the water has formed, which have the 
appearance of large caldroru, or boiling yeesels, from 
^hich the name is derived. In the first there is the 
perpetual agitation of whirling and> as it were,, boiling 
water ; the second is always covered with foam ; and 
the third is uncofnmonly calm and placid. The caU 
drons are of different dimensions; and the third, 
which is the largest, may be nearly twenty-two feet 
in diameter. When the river is low they communicate 
with each other, not by the water running oyer at their 
mouths, but by apertures made^ by the force of the 
waters in the qourse of time, through the ro<^s which 
separate them at, perhaps, the middle depth of the 
caldrons. In consequence of this, the third caldron 
which communicates with the great fall, has formed 
an q;>ening for itself, out of which the whole water« 
when the river is not swelled, ru^s out to the great 
cascade, with much violence and with a most adagnifif* 
cent efiecU. At this caldron, which indeed has not been 
measured,; but which appears to be of great depth, the 
aperture cannot reach the bottom. Thisc^nijCigresem^ 
bles a door or large window,^aving a piece of the 
rock remayiing^on the topj w£en the whole water 
makes its way through this aperture, the height of 
the fall is lessened a few feet. To a person looking 
up from the side of the pool below, (as no part of the 
Aa 3 ■ 
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•river abore » toiieaeeiiy) itiMw the ftppeaemioe of a 
great body of water, »tfiin|^ fwm smc prodigioua 
' spnngy gushing out of tlie rock ! 

The caldrons may be seen equally well on both 
sides of the river ; but the great cascade is seen to 
most advantage from the south, to which there is easy 
access by a foot-path. 'Here, standing by the margin 
of a large pool, the spectator beholds the whole river 
precipitated, in one sheet, from a height of upwards 
of forty feet ! This large mass of water exhibits 
(especially betwixt the hours of one and two o'clock, 
when the. sun shines directly in front of the ^1,) in 
its upper parts all the colours of the rainbow; oc- 
casioned by the gentle vapour continually arising 
from the pool into which the water falls, and which, 
by the perpetual agitation of the wind, appear and dis- 
appear, so as to form the most beautiful and pictures- 
que scene. This is admirably contrasted by the sombre 
face of the abrupt rock, in most parts rugged and 
'naked, but in others presenting a variety of copse- 
wood and overhanging trees. The whole scene makes 
a powerfol implresslon on the mind as something thai 
is solemn and awful ; arresting the giddy tumult of 
human hopesand fears; and inviting to seriousreflection, 
and sublime contemplation, until the astonished spec* 
iator is absoifbed in mingled emotions of wonder, 
admirati<»i, and pleasing terror. Below die water^sftll, 
the river, in the course of two or three' hundred yaids 
resumes its fimier placidity, and strolls, with gentle 
murmurs, aloUg its banks. 

The improvements in ^e ^icenery in the Immediate 
Ticinity of therCaldron-linn, have been much increased 
by Mr Haig of|Devon-bank. > An elegant villa, wfth 
corresponding garden and pIe.asure-grounds, are situate 
on the north side of the Caldron-Unn^ and he has fimled 
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a rery ooniinodious gravel walk> accomoiodaied with 
-nuitic sea^ at comrenieat dittancefi, on the north. iMtik 
ot* the Devon, from the Rumbling Bridge to tb« 
Caldron-linn, which waa formerly, in a great measure 
kiaccesaible. The garden h&re, which lies on a de* 
ciivity stretching to the verge of the pre<£pice, 
M quite unique / and consists of external stripes entire- 
ly confined to the purposes oi horticulture^ .while the 
centre of the park is in pasture^ separated from the 
gardens by sunk fences. The edges of the precipices^ 
too^ have been guarded by a close;-set palings which 
enables the spectator to examine, with less danger, 
the wonders of the extraordinary scenery.* 

Above twenty years ago> the late James Harrower, 
esq. of Inzievar, had a most eztraiMrdinary escape from 
a peril which involved him at the Caldron Linn. 
Where the river falls down into the first cavity there 
is an upr^iit rock^ in the middle of the current^ 
heriaontal on the top> and by which many perspna 
have passed from the one side to the other. In rashly 
endeavouring to siting across, this. gentleman's feet 
slipped on the slimy top of the intermediate rock, 
and he was precipitated headlong into the upper 
caldron. He had presence of mind to cling firmly to 
. aome protuherances on the sides of the rock, until his 
-eompanicms procured ropes from a neiglibouring farm* 
lituse, by means of which he was extrii;ated from his 
ftwfid situation. His state of mind during this dread- 
ful interval,' can only be imagined by auch as have 
experienced a somewhat similar state of danger. 
../ .^.Some years previous. to the above incident, a very 
Cttrioua circumstance took place at the Ca]4roiv-linn : 
H pack ^ of hounds were, eagerly pursuing a fox ; the 

*Mt Yoiuig of Brigland, htA done the salme above the • 
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animal led them tkong ibe banks of tlie Der«n tHl* he 
came to the Linn, whe^e h^ erdssed ; hut in attempts 
ing to follow bim, and not being »o well acquainted 
with the passage^ the dogs fell one after anoUierinto 
the caldron, and were dashed to pieces against its sid«>a. 
This fact contributed not a little to confirm the repix- 
tation of Reynard, for cunning and sagadtj, in the 
minds of the spectators. 

Returning from the Linn, up the north-side of the 
river to the Rumbling Bridge, the traveller will pro- 
ceed a mile northward to the Yelts ofMuehart ; where, 
tuniing to the west, along a fine turnpike road, he will 
pass a neat cleanly village, called the Pool of Muckart ; 
and, advancing three miles further in this direction 
by Castletown, abounding in fine scenery, will arrive at 
the tillage of Dollar. < In its immediate neighbour* 
hood, Civile Camghell viU attract Jus first attention ; 
and every important circumstance relative tothisancieBt 
stronghold, will deserve- nptice b^re . proceeding 
to give an accoant of the pri^sent state, of JDoilar^- . . 

In the southern face of the Ochilhills> there are tw6 
deep ravines, at a small distance straight north fh>m th^ 
village.; The intervening high ground between them 
terminates in a lofty rocky promontory, on which, k 
little removed from the verge of the steep, stand^he 
venerable ruins of Castle Campbell, on the summit of 
a mound which appears to have been partly formed by 
nature and partly by art The sides of the glens ans 
here extremely steep, and their declivity commences 
at the very foot of the walls on both sides of the caatle. 
In the bottom of etfch glen-there is a rivukt, which 
descends from die high mountains bdiSQd,^a»d some^* 
times in impetaoua. torrents, forming small cascades 
over their rocky and abrupt channels. The whole ictae 
is covered with natural woods^ which run up both tlfe 
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gjens to* considtrable dittance. The mound, on which 
the castle stands^ is connected on the north side only 
with the adjoining grounds ; from which^ in ancient 
times^ it has been disjoined by a deep trench, (over 
which there mnst harve been a draw-bridge,) shelving 
down to the bottom of the glen on each side, so as to 
rcffider the castle almost totally inaccessible in ever^ 
direction. Excepting towiffda the south it is surrounded 
bj high mountains, verdant to their summits, from 
which there is a range of prospect, which for extent, 
variety, and beauty, can scarcely be equalled. Even 
to look down, from the top of the castle, upon the 
village of Dollar and the vale of Devon> will fully 
compensate the traveller for the fatigue of the ascent. 

It is not known at what period this castle was erec» 
ted ; but the ruins yet show that it bad been a place 
of great strength, and from its almost inaccessible 
situation, nearly impregnable in ancient times. It be- 
longed to the family of Argyle, fVom a distant period ; 
for that family appears to have posisessed the barony, 
called the Lordship of Campbell, in the year 1465, 
at the time when the lands were held of the bishop of 
Dunkeld. In former times it was called the Castle of 
Gloom ; and tradition reports that it obtained this ap- 
pellation from a daughter of one of the Scotish kings, 
residing at Dunfermline, being confined here for some 
misdemeanour, and who, not relishing her situation, 
said that it was a gloomy prison for her. . By an act 
of the Scotish parliament, passed in 1493, the name of 
Castle Gloom was changed to Castle Campbell, by 
which name it is now generally known. 

A little southward of the castle, and near tlie top 
of the precipice tliat overhangs the ravines, there is a 
tremendous excavation, in the solid ro(5k, of the most 
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aingalar natare. The entrance to thU fearful cl»8«a» 
18 aboat six feet in breadth^ and it descends to thfi 
rivi^let at the bottom of the promontory^ by a sort of 
rude steps, to the defth of a hundred feet. 7he9e. 
steps are filled up with earth and rubbislg, and. the 
passage, partly from the pendulous tree9 on its margin^ 
and partly from its appalling rocky walls, has become 
so sombre, that the spectator can only see a few yarda. 
down into its recesses Nor does he of a weak ner^ e 
desire to see more : to the young classical visitant, it 
will immediately bring to his recollection Virgila 
description of the passage to the infernal regions,-— . . 

Spelunca alta fait, vastoque immanuB hiatu, 
Scrupea, tuta ■ neinorumqae tenebzis. 

It has been supposed that this passage was original- 
ly formed for the purpose of procuring water from, 
the rivulet below, in cases of siege. The marks of ^ 
chisels on the sides of the rock, and the formation of 
steps downwards, lead to this conclusion ; but it is 
more probable, that some ancient convulsion of nature 
had caused this rent of the solid rock to a certain ex- 
tent, and that the occupants of the castle had availed 
themselves of this chasm, by artificial improvements^ 
to obtain a passage to the rivulet, in exu'cme cases, 
when every external access was precluued. 

Conc^ning this extraordinary chasm tradition has 
also its story to relate ; and it saith, that the name of 
Kemp's Score, or cut, originated from its having been 
formed by a chief of that name, the occupant of the cas- 
tle, who was a person of gigantic stature and strength^ 
and possessed likewise of a very bold and resolute 
temper. It is further reported^ that, in the spirit of 
the times, he v/as in the habit of committing depreda- 
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tidns and outrages all* over the district ; and even 
carried his presumption so far, as to enter the palace 
of Dunfermline and bring aivay the king^s dinner ! 
This could not be allowed to pass with impunity ; 
and a young spirited nobleman, who had been under 
temporary disgrace for some improprieties at court, 
undertook to avenge the daring insult offered to his 
Majesty. He no sooner heard of it than he pursued tlie 
depredator, and having engaged him in combat, van- 
quished jhim, and having cut off the head of this 
Goliath, hef threw his body into the Devon, a little 
above the place called the Back-mill, which to this 
day is called Willie's PooL On carrying the head 
as a trophy back to the king^s court, his misdemeanour 
was forgiven, and he was again restored to favour. 

There is an account relative to Castle Campbell, 
that may be relied on with more certainty ; which is, 
that the celebrated John Knox sojourned here for 
some days, and exercised his ministry to the 
surrounding population, under the auspices of the 
earl of Argyle, then residing in the castle. The 
very spot where he dispensed the sacrament of the 
Lord's Supper is pointed out at this day ; being 
amongst the first times that this ordinance was 
administered afler the Reformation. Knox, himself, 
in his history, informs us, that upon his being invited 
to become pastor to the English church at Geneva, he 
sent over his family before him, but that he himself 
remained behind for some time ; during which time- 
he passed to Archibald, whom he styles " the old 
earl of Argyle," then residing at Castle Campbell, 
where he taught or preached certain days. One of 
the guests then stopping at the castle was the laird 
of Glenorchy, one of the ancestors of the present 
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famQy of Braidalbin; who importuned AVgyle to 
desire Knox to stay some time with theiii; wfdi 
which request he could not then comply. This 
Archibald was the fourth earl of Argyle, and was the 
first nobleman who embraced the reformed doctrines 
in Scotland, and exerted his utmost efforts to accom- 
plish the Reformation. 
>. During the civil war in the reign of Charles I., 

I b ^_h*. about the year -WWj this once magnificent castle 
' ' was burned by the marquis of Montrose, who had 

adhered to the royal party ; while Argyle attached 
himself to the parliament The families of those two 
great houses had long practised a warfare betwixt 
them, as in those semi-barbarous times could scarcely 
be otherwise expected, since the heads of those two 
powerful clans lived opposite to one another ; being 
only separatedfby the range of the Ochils. The marquis 
of Argyle, inithe progress of the feud, burned the castle 
of the marquis of Montrose ; and the latter, of course 
took the first opportunity of burning Castle Campbell. 
Not contented with this revenge, the clan of 
Montrose extended their ravages over the whole 
barony of Campbell, and burned every cottage in the 
parishes of Dollar and Muchart ; excepting one in the 
former village, which they supposed to belong to the 
Abbey of Dunfermline; and another in Muchart, 
thought to belong to a neighbouring barony. ! 

Such were the scenes formerly exhibited at Castle 
Cimpbell, when clan met with clan, and every out- 
rage that family pride and private revenge could 
suggest, was put in execution, not only against the 
chief, but against all the vassals on his estates ; the 
guilty and the innocent being alike the victims of 
indiscriminating desolation. 
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£v»r liiife its dettrucdoa hj fire* tb« Cfiftle ban 
opDtifiaed in » ruwous stujUi ; but on nxaipmng tb««e 
r«iB8» the iqp«c|;9tQr ev^ wh^re p^rcdv^s Uie remws 
of fendil tnngnifipeno?, and a^ncient grandeur* Tbef e 
liave lieen additioo/s lOiuk in diSerwt ag^9 j «nd the 
txmr^ now standing is evidently more mpd^rn than 
the 1^ in entire ruins. . The inner fsgurt-yard is 
anifdl, but as much aa th« narrow limits of the 9ite 
admitted, and there is only room behind for a small 
garden, beyond which the ground rapidly sinj^s, or 
becomes altogether preqipitous. 

An annonymotts writer in a well condocted journal^ 
has given an elegant description of the pr^ispects beheld 
from the summit of one of the Ocfail mountains, north 
of Castle Campbell, which, as no attempt of our own 
could improve it, we shall here adopt--- 

*' I need not give the details of ray ascent Suffice 
it to say, that my route was like the career of ambition ; 
Alp rose on Alp ; and for a long while each eminence 
I gained, instead of bringing me to the end, of my toils, 
only opened up to me a new and more formidable as- 
cent. At length the sight of a cairn of stones, a well 
known mark, gave me a kind of assurance that I was 
near the termination of my journey. I reached it 
about two o'clock, and the Grampians burst at once 
upon ray sight I know not how it is, but nothing 
gives roe a more lively sensation of pleasure than 
to be lifted up, in this way, to the region of the 
clouds, and to look down on man and all his labours 
from a point that reduces them to insiginfieanee. It 



• The house that wa» spared from destruHion, in the parish 
of Mudttrt, wu Cattkton ; now ^he property oi Dr Gibb in 
Bunfennline. 
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k like detaching one's self from the earth's jcahf^ 
beguiles us for a moment with the idea, that we have 
thrown the weary cares that cleave to mortality be- 
hind us, and that we have gained some portion of the 
privilege of disembodied spirits travelling through the 
finnameatf to whom our goodly globe appears bat jos 
an anthill, full of restless care, confusion, and vanity. 
But independently of these lofty abstractiona, theace 
was much to gratify in the noble prospects around me. 
I had now under my eye a circular space of one hun- 
dred miles in diameter, comprising iiearly one third of 
the surface of Scotland, and probably two thirds of 
its wealth. On the north were the rugged Grampians 
of Aberdeen and Inverness-shires, rising in ridge be- 
hind ridge. In the outer liue, which is low and uni- 
form, the pass of Killicrankie is distinctly seen as a 
great natural chasm. Below is the well wooded plain 
of Perthshire,, a part of which is concealed by the 
spurs or branches of the hills on which you stand. 
On the west the higher parts of the chain of the 
Ochils, confine the view, but you easily distinguish 
the summits of Benmore, Benledi, Benlomond, and 
varioushillsnear theAtlantic. On thesouth theeye roams 
oyer a vast and fertile region, extending fr«>m Campsie 
Hills to the Lammermuir chain, including Edinburgh, 
Arthur's Seat, the Bass, Pentland Hiljs, and part of 
Stirlinjgshire, The Devon, is seen immediately below, 
winding through the valley like a silver thread. 
Beyond it is the bay of the Forth, clear, luminous, and 
tranquil like a mirror, and enshrined in the centre of 
a richly cultivated country. The windings in lUf 
upper part, with the islets, capes, and peninsulas 
yrhich they form, are seen to more advantage here 
than from Stirling Castle. The small hills between 
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lUe Ochfls and KinctrdiDe^ do not prefent the slightest 
ineqoaiity'of suvface^ but seem ««nk and confounded 
With the valley of the Devon ; whilethe fields, that 
cover the whole space with their hedge-4ows and stripes 
of planting, look like the diminutive plots of a nur* 
sety. On the south-east is seen Kinross, with Loch* 
leven and its two islets, and beyond these the block 
mural front of the Lomonds, variegated with streaks 
of red. On the other side of the Frith is seen the un» 
dulating and well wooded district of West Lothian^ 
and the fertile Carse of Falkirk, in the middle of 
which an opaque cloud marks the site of Carron. The 
lower part of the Frith is specked with little vessels, 
and perhaps riglit before you is a steam-boat, which, 
when seen npon a pretty large surface of water, with 
its long train of smoke, forms, in my humble opinion^ 
a picturesque object in the landscape^*in spite of all 
that poets have said in its disparagement. 

'*The direct distance of the King's Seat from Dollar 
is certainly near three miles, and by the line of road 
followed, it probably exceeds four. The entire 
breadth of the chain, at this place, can scarcely be less 
t an six or seven miles. The surface is grassy^ 
except towards the summit, where the grass is mixed 
with heath. — There are few bare rocks to be seen ; 
and the moss is small in quantity, and generally 
neither deep nor wet The height of the summit to 
which I ascended, was measured geometrically by Mr 
Bell (the able matiiematical teacher in the academy), 
and found to be about 2160 feet above the sea at 
Alloa, or 2000 feet above the valley of the Devon at 
Dollar. The height of Bencleugh may be from filly 
to a hundred feet more. It follows that the most 
elevated summits of the Ochils are three hundred feet 
Bb 2 
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hlglk^ Ihoi tlH»e o^ <iie PeRlktt<^ tte^sbrai ^^ 
aem; mxl five haadred or sik Irandred ikfgher, m tmuunmd , 
fhMQ their bale. I mentioned s teim of stones e&dlft 
KiDgs Mftt. Such eainM are coaMitoii ohrtkieMrae^ 
niu of oar 8eottieh biUe^ and I know not if Ifaeir 
origin, has ever been es^plained. The preeeiil pile ^ 
sloneeon the htU aUflded to, i» only five or mx feet hif[^^ 
and any be the work of idle eheiiherdd ; bat Ike «Maa 
of loose 8tooe« lying jroand it> and ^ideiitl>( coUeea^A 
by artificial meansy would fill one or tulro hundiiedl 
cartt. The queatlob la^ by whooa were Jtbese 4totea 
broagbt together^ and for what purpose ? The satno 
phenomenon is obsei^vab^e on the autnroit of Camethy 
Hil]> the highest of the Penllands, and on vtfioaa 
others, whieh. I have visited. As no tisefal purpose 
cosild he served by such piles of stones, I suspeot 
their origin must be referred to those times of Pagan 
superstition, .when the tops of mountains were co»« 
sidsred as the chosen seats of the Deityi and seloeted 
a| places for' great annual sacrifices." 

This ingenious vrriter is of opinion, that this dis« 
trict forms a fine field for the investigation of the 
geok)gi&t ; and he adds,-^'* The Ochil hills are of some 
importance ingeology^ because they form the northern 
boundary of the great Coal formation of Scotland; not 
a trace of that useful mineral being found be^^dnd 
them tUl we come to Sutherland. They con^at* 
chi^fiy of Trap and Pekpar rocks. At their loot 
lies a great .bed of soft Sandstone, full of vegetable' 
impressioQSi under which Coal and Irenatone are fbiind 
io great Abiitidanoe« The sputhcnx akipe of the hMU 
at DoUar coti^t^ of immense beds of Gravel, con:^ 
posed of the debris of the Trap rooks* above^ and 
Imge* blocks* or. boulder sto9ea« from . one to aiJi 
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jftrdft in <Uameler^ «re strewed irregularly over dse 
sarlace. I wished to diiMover^ whether eny traces 
esnated ef tiut great current or flood of water ftom 
the weft, which has iefc, ae Sir James Hall has shewn, 
many distinct marks of agency on the hills rouml 
Ediiibargh ; and on examining the iargesi boulder 
stonest in properly exposed situations, I did observe 
that nearly all of them liad their eastern sides much 
earthed up, wiiile the western sides were comparative- 
ly naked. Each stcme, in short presented, on a small 
scale, an image of a hill like that on which Stirling or 
Edinburgh stands, with its scarp or steep side to the 
west, and a tail or train of ear^ behind it. I even 
persuaded myself that, in the case of durable stones, 
the western side and top were worn comparatively 
smooth, and that indentations and angular projections 
were more commonly found on the other sides. Tlie 
remark, of course, does not apply td stones which 
disintegrate from exposure to the weather, as the 
forms of these are changing every year. Whether my 
observations be correct or not, there is no doubt that 
nature has left proofs of her great operations in abun- 
dance on the surface, if we knew how to read the 
characters in which they are written. It is the busi- 
ness of geology to supply us with a key. 

At Tillicoultry church, three miles below Dollar, 
you see plainly that the banks of gravel which rest on 
the skirts of the Ochils, have at one time extended 
completely across the valley ; all the upper part of 
which must then have been a lake. The waters had, in 
coui^ of time, woma passage through the barriers that 
coiOined them. The breadth ^of the opening through 
which they escaped, seems to be about one or two 
hundred yards, and the height of that part of the 
Bb 3 
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trtnnrene fenitund <ta wbicli the diorah tattdft k 
pffoliBbly about eiglity fast No person attcaetomed Ip 
ptei^gictl €b«ertatidn oaa doubt that a sheetnf ivattr^ 
tfawe or Ibar miles \ong and a mile in boeadth^ «iioe 
^CRToptad (bU tbe upper p«rt of tha vaUay of Devon."* 



Dollar. 

The village of Dollar is situate at the southern base 
of the Ochils^ being nearly equally distant from the 
towns of Dunfermline, Kinross, and Stirling ; about 
twelve miles from each. The dale here, atid for a 
considerable distance^ east and west, is about a mile 
fn breadth, through which the Devon whids in many 
a beautiful meander. 

Until about eight years ago, the village had nothing 

peculiar to it, excepting its uncommonly beautiful 

situation ; but since that time, a very extraordinary 

improvement has taken place. In the year 1805 

died Captain John M^Nabb of Mile-end« in the parish 

of St. Dunstan*s, Stepney, and county of Middlesex ; 

who bequeathed the one half of his great property for 

the benefit of a charity, or school, for the poor of tha 

parish of Dollar; of which he was a native. The 

executors of this settlement threw the legacy into 

Chancery. After a tedious litigation, the late Lord 

Chancellor (Lord Bldon) pronounced a final judge- 

hient in l6jd; and ordered that the funds in 

question should be trani^erred to the minister and elders 

bf the parish of Dollar ; to be by them appliedj for 

*A RamMe to t!he somitiit of the Ochit hHls, from the 
eootntum Newi^Mfietof Satntday, JvSy 7^ 16^. 
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the benefit of a charity, or school, for th« poor of the 
parish, pursuant to the will of the testator. In coo- 
scque'hce of this decision, part of the funds were im- 
mediately begun to be applied to their original desti- 
itattoji ; and the trustees resolved that an Institution, 
or Academy, corresponding to the extent of the legacy, 
should be established ; and o£ which the following is 
a copy.— 

" In the name of God, Amen. I, John M'Nabb of 

Mile-^nd, Old Town, in the parish Saint Dunstan's^ 

Stepney, and County of Middlesex, considering the 

great uncertainty of thi» life, and to prevent any dis* 

pute that may arise after my decease, concerning any 

^ffecis that I may leave after my decease, I make 

this m^ last will and testament. I recommend my 

' soul to God who gave it me^ my body to the duat 

from whence it came> there to await the call of its d^ar 

Redeemer, and that it meet its dear Redeemer with 

that hearty welcome. Come, ^ye of my Father, to 

the rest prepared for you fro^i all eternity. Now, 

what worldly property I may be possessed o^ I leave 

as folio weth s-^First, settle all just debts. I then 

leave and bequeath two annuitya of Mty pounda a 

year, each during their natural lives ; To Aiaijory 

Sdwards, late of Solsgirth, my coaen, fifty pounds a 

year; to Hannah Jellard, my housekeeper, fifty 

pounds a year, during their natural lives, to be.pluki 

half-yearly. The fund tliat this shall ari^ from, shall 

return to it again from the Charity kft io the parish 

rf Dollar SckooL I would have any ship, or any con^ 

cern in shipping sold, and put into my geaeval atpck. 

|4y hot-house and garden, with what money msy be 

in the bouse calied furniture given to my coaen 
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John M'Nabb, now on board the Pitt ; next, I would 
have paid any legacy, if any given here after my will 
18 signed, for I know of none before, out of my public 
projjerty ; then, to make what sume may seem remain- 
ing into one sum, to be equally divided and into two 
equal shares, one sliare I give and bequeath to John 
Ai*Nabb, formerly hear above mentioned, to him and 
his. heirs forever. The other inoiety or share I mould' 
have laid in the public funds, or some such security, on 
purpuse to bring one anualy income or interest, for the 
henijite of a charity or school, for the poor af the parish 
of Dollar and shire qf, Clackmannan, whier I mas born, 
in. North Britain or Scotland. That I give and be- 

qneafh to the ministers and church of that said parish 

for ever, say, to the minister and church^qfficersfor the 
time being, and no other person shall have pour to re^ 
ceive the annuity but the aforesaid officers for the time 
being, or their agent appointed for the time by them. 
This I beg my executors to put in a state to be execu- 
ted; and names the following gentlemen my executors. 
Mr John Lapine of Hackney, the Reverend No!^ Hill 
of Qravel-Lane Meting, and John M^Nab, above men* 
tioned ; and that no one of them shall be answerable 
for the transaction of the other ; and I leave and be- 
quath to each of my executors the sume of five hun* 
dred pounds for their troubell, declairing this my^last 
will and testament, revoking all or-any other. Signed 
and declared the 8th day of May 1800. (Signed) 
John M^Nabb> (L. S.) Witnessed in the presence of 
US John Gibson^ R^ger Hereford, Thomas Higginson;*'* 

« It appears from authentic documents, that the funds of tbsr 
ImtituVion, amooDt at present to . . £72,266 9 n 
And the annual dividends amount to . • 2227 13 8 
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The building is erected in a large park on the we&t 
end of' the old village^ in a most charming fituatioh,' 
at the base of the hills. It is a magnificent fabric of 
the mo^ ittipoiing style of airehitectitire, and exbi^ts, 
on approaching it, much of the flir «nd ebaracter of a 
Oredan temple, fke ac^iniiig scenery, likewise, 
much iiicreases this fifet impresnenir-'the high moun-. 
tain behuid,<«-<-the beautiful valley around, and the 
Btreain^ at a small distaacei gliding gently along, — 
produce a delightful illusion, by recalling the classical 
deei/iplioila of Oreoian landsci^; and making the 
speciatdt* to Suppose himself in the vicinity of Athens, 
or iU the vale of Tempe. 

The ball set apart foir the libmry ia very spacijus^ 
and elegant j having massy coiomas^ supporting a 
gallery reaching round the upper part of the hall. 

The different clashes of the Academy have beeiv 
^tUbllshed far some years ; (^iisisting of 

h . QUdses ^F English. 

S, ■ I. ...... > .. Writing and ArithTnetic 

3^ », m , i ,».4 ,» • Latin, Greek, and Oriefital lanpfuages. 

4. .^ ^ French, Italian, German, & Spanish.^ 

5 . ■ ■ ■ ■ ' * *■■ « Mathematics in their several branches, 
tt. .i Ojrawing and Painting. 

f, Needle-work in all its branches. 

The bouses of the teachers are partly within the 
park, being elegant mansions, surrounded with gardens 
and parferves of flowers, and separated at a small 
distance from each other. 

The following accompts> since the appropriation of 
the fbnds to their proper destination, will better 
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explain the extent and magnificence of the Dollar 
(nstitution, than any description whatever. — 

BzpeftoM of biiildiog the Academy, • » £07^ 7 ^ 

BoHdiDg homes ibr Te^nhen, .... 4283 6 ; 1^ 
BoQdmg two Lodges, enetlng Oftteways, .. 199 - 6 7| 

fioUdbg and endo^g Gardd&er't house, - 192 16 9 

Greenhouse, - 233 10 8^. 

Painting in the Academy and Fremisss, • 148 16 74 
Endosiire, walls for the grounds. Teachers* 

houses and Gardens, && • « -' . 1077 3 H 

RatUng and Sheep fences, &c - - - - 163 7 7 

Hisoellaneoas Accounts, - • • • • - 223 14 4} 

Laying down and impnmng the grounds, 618 16 6 j* 

Sadary to Overseer of occasional work, • 146 

The Kirk- Session of Dollar was lately increased; 
and now consists of the minister and twelve elders, 
who are consequently the trustees under Mr M'Nabb's, 
settlement. The rev. Dr. Mylne, minister of the 
parish, is superintendant of the Institution ; which 
has been in active operation only a few years; 
but ^which, with the zeal and ability of the superin* 
tendant, — ^the talents of the various teachers,— «nd 
the beauty of its local situation, promise^, in fuipre to 
become a seminary, that will rival, and probably excel 
any similar establishment for education in Scotland. 

In the immediate neighbourhood of the village, Uie 
Devon winds through the Bleachihg-fields of Mr Haig, 
begun in 1787> on a small scale ; but which establish- 
ment is now conducted on a very extensive plan : the 
buildings, machinery, and other departments bein^ 
excellently adapted to their several purposes. The 
whole of this establishment appears to a stronger like 
a comer of Paradise. 
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'The upper part of the valleyof the Devon, (says the 
writer la8tquoted)i8 rather hilly andbare; but fromDollar 
down to Blair Logie^ a distance of nearly eight miles, the 
scenery is deligbtfuljknow not where we have to much 
of the grand and the sweetly rural-— of the rude mag- 
nificeqce of nature^ and the outward symptoms of 
wealth, indqstry, and cmnforty condensed into so small 
a apace. Along the space I haye mentioned, there is 
a perpetual succession of rich meadows, com fidds, 
farms, villages, gentlemen's seats, all finely intermixed 
with clumps and stripes of planting. The steep Ochils, 
with their grassy sides, rise up like a wall to shelter 
it from the northern blasts, and pour down a hundred 
streams and rills to the Devon. On tiie other side lies 
alow ridge of sandstone, just high enough to mark 
and define the valley, vrithout giving it the aspect of a 
ravine; and beyond this the finest inland bay in 
Scotlai^d — the Frith, with its rich and cultivated shores, 
bursts upon the eye whenever you ascend a hundred 
yards on' the side of the mountains. Xhe bottom of 
the valley is an alluvial flat, about a mile broad, very 
like the bottom of an ancient lake, through which the 
Devon disports with many a meander, forming nume- 
rous peninsulas, spotted with copsewood, and smiling 
with the richest verdure. The boundary of this level 
ground is well marked on the south aide, but on the 
north it is lost, imperceptibly, in the skirts of the 
Ochils, whose steep mural sides melt into the horizon, 
tal plain by a beautiful sweep, like the folds of a 
mantle, resting on the ground. The woods spread 
fVom the bottom of the valley up the slopes on both 
sides, following the course of the rivulets into their 
hilly recesses, and rising sometimes to the height of 
live huudred feet on the breast of the Ochils." 
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IS^BJPTWS PROPOSED FOR THE MONUMENT QF 

kiNo Robert Bruce ; to be erected in the 
Church of Dunfermline. 



HIC INTER. lUnNAfl. ySTEAIS. TEMPLI. 

OUM. NOVmkl. SmUEBATUIL 

RETECTO. FORTE. A. D. MDCCCXVIII. fiSFVLCHRO. 

HabtvtU iivnMiU ^'ffftiirttttTt $litsH. 

IMMOR^ALIS. MEMORIAL 

EJUSQUE. REUQUlis. CERTIS. IND^CIIS. REC0GNITI3. 

PIO. CIVIUM. OFFICIO. 

IN. TERRAH. DENUO. CONDITIS. 

SERI. NEPOTES. 

ANNO. POST, IPSIUS. OBITUM. CCCCLXXXIX. 

HOC. MONUMENTUM. POSUEBUNT. 

HAGNANIMO. HEROI. OPTIMO. REGI. 

QUL SUMMA. IN. BELLO. VIRTUTE. 

IN PACE. CONSILIO. 

EVERSAS. PENE. ET. DESPERATAS. RES. SCOTICAS. 

UNUS. RESTITUIT. ET. CONFIRMAVIT. 

PATRIAMQUE. 

Aa INFESTO. ET. POTENTI88IMO. HOSTS. 

JMU. S/BVITEft OPPRESSAAL 

IN. LIBEBTATEM. PRISTiNAM. ET. GLOBIAM. 

VINDICAVIT, PfiWX. 



TRANSX^^TION. 
HCKE, amidst the tBttins of the Oi4, in biuldii^ a Neur Ghw«li, 
in tbe Venr 1818, the Oivr« of ROBERT BRUCE» SJNG <tf 
SCOTS, of immortal Memory,^ b«|x>g ncpd^tally opon^, and 
his Remains, recognised b.y.sure Tokens, .with pious Duty, again 
committed to the Eartli by the people of this Town ; a distant 
Generation, 489 Years aiiter his Death, erected tilts MLBumeBt, to 
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that Omt Hero and fixoeQent King ; who, with matAlgw Valour 
in War, and Wisdom in Peace, by his own Energy and peitever« 
ing Exertions, re-establislied the almost mined and hopeless State 
<»f Scotland, long cruelly oppressed by sn iuYeterate and most power- 
ful Enemy ; and hi^pily avenged the Oppression, and restored the 
anoent Liberty and Olory^ of his Oountry,* 



A short and true narration oonceming the 
Kirk of JBaith. 

(Extracted from the Sesiion Records.) 

Ye kirk of Baith, a most fitt and convenient place 
for the situatione of a kirk, being upone the roade 
way, and in the just middle betwixt Kinrosse and 
Inverthine. Sua it is to be rememberit that tho it be 
amongst the antientest paroches of Scotland. Whairfor 
a most reverend and worthe brother^ Mr. William 
Scott, sometime minister at- Couper, reported^ that the>^ 
first place of meeting that ever the protestant lords of 
Scotland had for the covenant and reformation^ was 
at ye kirk of Baith. This kirk in some sort myght 
be compared to Gideon's fleece, which was dry when 
all the earth was watered. 

Wlien all the congregationes of Ffyfe were planted, 
this poor kirk was neglected and overlooked, and lay 
desolate then fourteen years after the reformation, 
1560. The poor parochiners being always lyke 
wandering sheepe without a sheephard^ and whairas 
they should have conveened to hear a pastor preach ; 

< From a copy presented by the late Dr. Gregory, (the author) to Dr. Gibb of 
Duufennlixie; who kindly co.nmuiucated it, and some other carious informa. 
tion, for this work. 

Cc 
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ye pmeipall j^e of the people's meeting iras to hear 
a pyper^ilfty upon th^ Lord* s day^ which was the day of 
^eir profane mirths not being in the worke of their 
^pHing, which wi|« the eau« Sathape had a ipost fair 
QMime among them, sticring uuuiy of then^ oip -la 
dancing, playing at foot-ball> and up jto sore drinking, 
falling out and wounding ^«e tmother, which was ye 
merits of ye younger sort, and ye eider surt played at 
gems, and die marks yr cailiag withoate any difieraqqe 
of the weeke day from ye day of ye Lord ; and thus 
they continued as said is the space of 80 yeeres : this 
poore kirk being sua bleakt; and barrone — a sheepe 
hpus in the night. 

In end, recourse waa badd lo ye jrerl 0f Moray, 
lord and patrone of the tWrd of d*c pam>oh, to try if 
it m%ht pleis his Lo. p. to ktribute any Aing for 
building of that poor^ kirk, or if he woud pittye the 
poore peojde, and sucbe a loagsGul-marther that hadd 
beepe amos^st dieiasi: t^e Countess of Home^ his 
isioUier*in«law, was also deali with the samine par- 
pose, but both refuissed. S«a when that poore 
people hadd beene so long tyme excluded from all 
hopes to geU their kirk buHded, or any pastoure to 
speik a word of comfort to the parTechiiiers souk, it 
pleised theLord to put it in the hart of Mr Akx Col vill 
of Bkir, having no relatioune to doe for that poore 
people^ but being only their neere noighboute, and 
Ueholdiotg .&om hh owjoe windowe yr pypizig, re^veU 
ling, .and deboshing, yr drinking and excesse, yr riote 
eyme Sabbatb-d^ was mqoved by ye Lord* and 
mightilie stirred up to undertake something for that 
poore people ; and having assembled some of xbe 
speciftll men of the parr<ich, At tiie xiiklage b£ Ktky 
SheillsySouQdediheir mindes^ if they might make bold to 
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adyMHate to ftsatat and helpe hfaki (br drtwing of 
tioter and tUnuK, (he and they both bearing ye op- 
po^one aend discountenance of ye lord and (Mttrone of 
ye parrocfae) ye penrocfainerff after represent did gite 
this comfortable answer, that they would both doe 
fUAd adventure to contribute thair best endeavours, 
with men and horses, for bnildii^g of yr kirk, butbe* 
eatH of thair povertie they were not able to contribatt 
ani^ of thair owne privatt monies ; but amongst 
others that were present none wa8 found more for* 
word, widi fais^ horse and assistance, than Mr Johne 
Hodge, tennent in Leuchat*s Baith, oi whome I^mad^ 
electicme to oversee the worke and the workemen, 
and did presentlie advance him some money for that 
effect. It pleased the Lord, sua he blessed our en^ 
deavQures that the work prospered in our hand, and 
was brought to great pertectione in a short time^ even 
to the adiniratione of ye people and passengers^ who 
marvelled to see the worke goe on so suddenlie, 
neither knowing the way nor the instrumentSi. And 
becaus, it was impossible when ye walls were up, to 
gett the kirk slaitted in such haist, the slaittes being 
at Tipermoore, which was at sixteen myles distance^ 
tliairfor it was thought expedient for the present yeere 
that ye kirk should be sarked with deales; which being 
done wil!h great diligence, I thought fitt to send for 
ane old rev. brother, Mr John Rowe, ance minister at 
Camocke, who, afWr some refusalls, without the con^ 
sent of the minister ot Aberdoure, beeeus anto- his 
kirk both the parroches of Dalgetie and Batth were 
snoexed, he could not undertake to prevA ; yet after 
much intreatie he was moved to Come to such ane 
etfamishedcongregatione, in such a retyred place. Th^ 
people understanding that sermone was tobeat ye kir)L of 
Cc 2 
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Bakli; 0^ onexfieetedlie and suddenlie bbiStled^ UlA'te-* 
sort from all places^ and much out pf everie ftftie; behig 
new fangled with aach a suddett change, thronged In 
so to.the kirk that thair was scarce anie place left to 
raise up some height for a j^lace to the pastoure: And 
while the pastoure was in a most iQ6mng and elegant 
straine for the kindnesse and merde of God to thiit 
people^that had liTed so longjin darknesse, itpki&ed the 
Jjord, out of his immens love, to bring such a sudden 
rush of joy upon my hart, that 1 had ahnost fiiinted, 
hut ill end remembering myselff I was comforted, td 
think that the Lord had shewen me a pledge of his 
goodnesse* and accepted of my weak and unworthie 
obedience, to make me instrumentall for the worke of 
his majestie. 

(Signed) A. COLVILLE. 



Charter from Robert, abbot of Du7ifermline, and ike 
Convent thereof, in favour of the communittf and 
burgesses of the borough of Dunfermline.* 

To all who shall see, or bear this chartet, Robert, by 
the divine permission, abbot of Dunferxnyline, and the 
Convent of the same place, humbly wi^h eternal 
salvation in the Lord. Be it known to you, that We 
(after serious and attentive deliberation, in our chapter, 

>mm^>»^^^m^m i ■! ■ I ■ I I 

* TUb is the only diarter, from the monastery, in &your of the 
bittfhf conveying- a right to land. It has no date, bat bam Its 
loco-position, or being first mentioned in the eharter of oonfinnatiaQ 
from George Dury, may be considered as very ancient. The char- 
ter from James VI., did not bestow any additional landed property 
on the town ; being, in this respect, only a confirmation. 
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on what regard? the interest of our monastery) have 
given» granted, and bj tliis present ckarter eoafiniied 
to the community of our borough of Dunfc9rin(lyiie« 
„au4 the burgesses thereof^ as a comment that part q( 
,pur mooi: extending, in length, from tho b o und aries 
of Wakirselis to the straight marches of Beedgall ; 
. (reserving to ourselves our peatmoss of Beedgall) and 
from the high way to Perth, and the boundaries of 
Greeaauch to the straight marches of Tulch, in 
breadth ; togetlier with the peat*mos8 iu said moor : 
And likewise that piece of land extending from the 
high- way to Perth to Moneor^bank, and. situate Iridi- 
in the two ditches (duo sycheta*) running, in a lii|e 
from Moncor, till they reach the high- way to Perth; 
the said piece of land being of equal breadth with, that 
of ^oncor opposite thereto : To be freely, and with- 
out the smallest disturbance, comf^et^y, honomrably, 
and peaceably holden and possessed by the existing 
community and burgesses, in all tin&e coming; together 
with all conveniences derivable from said moor^ as 
ivell for pasture as for fuel, to be employed for their 
ttse, and for grazing their cattle* And in considera- 
tion of the premisses, the said comnumity and burges*- 
ses are to pay to ua and our successors, annnally, at 
the fei>tival of the blessed Queen Margaret, one pair 
of white Paris gloves, or sixpence sterlings good and 
lawful money; in addition to the feu duty, yearly 
payable to us and our monastery by the said burgea^ 
es, for the burgage and privileges of our said burgh. 
In testimony whereof, we have affixed to this charter 
the seal of our chapter> the. chapter being witeesses. 
■ ■ ' ■ ■ ■ ■ ■■ f ■ • , ■ ' 

* The word $:keta sig;mfies a little current ot wstsc» dry in the 

"™^* Cc3 
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Account ofDwftfermHne ChurchBdU, ^. 1720. 

Coit of the Bells, fte. p. particulsr Aoeompt tn, 

the founders, £80 13 l^. in Soots money to £967 17 < 
*QMir]«lftoDslTCadybythePxesl»itryof Limfennll&e, 089 9 ^0 

£281 17 t 
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13 


19 






Spent with ihe founders, &e. at taking down the belk, 
1^0 the half of the extract of the Presbitery*s act, - - 
To Che incidents at hanging the bells, . . • . • 
' To creiah and tar to the bell sockets and tows, ^th 

the price of tows, .... -9 19 9 
To the half of the expence executing the homing 

agtt. Pitreavy a second tinae, • • 
To Thomas Richardson, carrier, p« acccompt, 
To the half of expence of dennncmg Pitreavy, 
To the half of doubling and registrating the homing 

5 sheet, - - - • 

To lead and oiU p. aoeompt, • 
To the half of the diner to the hefeton, 
To stay bands to the bells. 
To a bottle of oill. 
To the half of Robert Lumsden, Writter, his aoeompt, 97 

£i09 6;, 9 

From which to be deduced the price of 

the old iron lefty - - £10 I 

Also the volunteer ooUeetion appointed 

by the Presbitry, - 24 

To the prioeof the Coick, • 39 
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116 







£335 


10 


9 


. 


. 33 


11 






Tw»-penoe on eadi pound to the Colleetor, 

, The Town's half of which sum is, . . £174 10 lOi 

N. B. The half of the expenee aUooed by the Lords of 
Session, their decreet agtt. Earl ofKincardin, Pitreavy, Ac. bdonga 
to the Town of DuuennEne. and is yet unpayed. 



• Qubairof, L e. Whereqf, 
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Sum laid out for repairing the Kirk. 

Item to dw tiadwmw p. yrtiwilM' Aeoompt aod 

Mctege, . . . * M7 S 

*-it«tte price oTdMSMeple cock, • a<( • 

it to nqgbtnttnf the Town's bond, • • i U 4 

It i^t with David Couper ettimeling the repentioitt, 4 4 

It to writting the cootnctt with the maaont & wrigbti, 9 13 
It to the half of the ezpence of extracting the Pmhitry** 

act,... .. -660 

It spent with Plumben , • • • -000 

It^to James Smith for locks, Ac - • 4 18 

It to 2 new doors to the bteeple, . -e . 9 8^0 
It to other half of the expenoe of execudng the homing 

agt. PitreaTj, - - ... 10 
It to the half of the. expenoe of denundng him and 

iqpstntingthehoKnu^;, - • - 3 3 

It the half of the expenoe of the diner to the heritors, 4t&7 4 

To the half of Robert Lumsdean, writter, his accompt, 6*7 10 



Sum laid on by the Presbitiy for re- 
pairing the Kirk, - - £554 
Price of Trees, &c. sold, - - 



3 Shilling on each pound qxof to Collector, 



The Town's flfib part qiof is 



Rests to be proportioned among y heretors £108 8 7 
Half of the Bells. 



£293 19 6 0.12ths. 
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£185 


10 
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87 
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£10 


8 8 7 






184 10 10 6.]2ths. 
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Sd of the Burgh of Dunfemilme. 

''The present set, or constitution^. of the baroiigh of 
Dumfermline, was fixed by a deereejt acbitral^* pir«» 
*nounc«d by the annaal oommtttee of the ConvtDtioii 
of Royal Boroughs, on the I3th of Jn\j, J1724. The 
magistrates are, a provost, two bailies, and a dean of 
guild. The ordinary council are twenty-two m 
number, consisting of twelvi; guildry^i or merchant 
councillors, and ten tradea councilloEft ; of, wham 
eight are deacons of incorporations* 

The town-council are annually elected, after the 
following miinner ;— 

'* On the Thursday immpdiatoly pneccting^s term 
of Itlidiaelmas, the ordinary council convene, ami 
appoint the incorporations to assemble, and each of 
them to make a leet, or list oi four, of the most 
&ufticient hand labourers of their respective crafts, 
burgesses and freemen of the borough, bearii^g scot 
and lot there ; and to deliver these leets, the same 
day, to the provost, or eldest magistrate in the place, 
for the time. 

'* On the Friday » the leets of four are laid before 
the council, who elect imo out of each, and remit the 
l^.of ^wp to each incorporation ; appointing them. to 
elect one of the two as ^eir deacon^ for the auuing 
ye«r. 

«'0n the Saturday, the town-coundl elect two new 
merchant councillors, and two craftsmen, either au 
two new trades councillors, or in the character of two 
old ones : Immediately after ^this, the eight newly 
chosen deacons are presented to the C9un(ul as duly 
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dected ; sucb of the old deacons as have not be^rn re- 
elected^ are remo^ed^ and the new ones aibriitted 
members of council. 

* ** On the Monday, the ordinary and extraordinary 
niember^ of council, consisting of twenty-six, elect. 
Oat of the merciiants of the council, (exclusively of 
fbetwoliew merchant councillors) a provost, two 
baiiieSj a dean of guilds and a treasurer ; an old 
provost, two old bailies, an old dean of guild, and 
aa old treasurer, for the ensuing year. Then, two 
merchant councillors who have not been elected to 
any office, or character, and the two old trades conn« 
cillors, are removed, in order that the ordinary 
administration of the affairs of the borough may be 
vested in a council consisting of twenty-two persons 
ooiy. 

*' From the Set of the burgh, and explanation 
thereof, it appears ;— 

1. That any person, who is a guild-brother, 
though he do not reside, is qualified to be elected to 
the office of provost, or old provost. — That in the 
event of their death, in the intervals betwixt elections, 
the provost is to be elected by the ordinary and 
extraordinary council; and the old provost by the 
ordinary council, or their quorum. 

% That no perscm can be elected to the office of 
bailie, or old bailie, dean of guild, or old dean of 
guild, treasurer, or old treajiurer ; or be of the 
ni«rchant council, unless he be a guild brother, re- 
siding in the place, and bearing scot and lot. 

3. That no person can continue in the office of 
bailie, of dean of guild, or of treasurer, for more than 
two yeai^ together; or in the character of old 
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bailie, old dean of guSc^ <v old tmaoirtr,^ fof 
than one year; but an old bailio may be co«di]ii«d.on 
the council by being chosen dean of guaid, e« 
provost ; — an old dean of guild by being elected a 
bailie, or provost ;-—*and an old treasurer by being 
elected a bailie, or dean of guild. . 

4 That merchant councillors cannot eontimie in 
the council as such, for loore than two yearatogelhtor* 

5. That no eraftsoKA can be on the eduneil but 
such as are burgesses andhand^abourers in their cmft^ 
residing in the place, and bearing scot and lot* 

6. That no craftsman can be elected a deacon, for 
more than two years together; 

7' That no craftsman can be on the council, fbr 
more than three years together. 

S, That a craftsman, while he has laid aside the 
exercise of his craft, is incapable of electing,' or being 
elected a deacon ; — and that, — while a craftsman had 
dot a shop of his^ own, wherein he worksr, for at 
least three months preceding an annual ejection, and 
ia not stented for his trade, he must be presumed to 
have laid aside his work. 

9. That no tradesman, while he collects, or farms 
town's customs, is capable of being elected a deacon, 
but only shall be capable to^vote in the leec and 
electioit of a deacon. 

10. That persons in indigent circumstances^ and 
in use to receive charity, are incapable of electing^ or 
being elected deacons, while tliey continue in these 
circumstances. 

1 1. That militia-men and town officers are incapa- 
ble of electing, or being elected deacons, (though 
they be actual tradesmen) during their holding these 
offices. 
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18* That no member of the couneiU ordinary, or 
■eMtmerdtnery^ can anpplj his own-abeeneeby appomc. 
iBffaprmy. 

13, That at the annual eUetion, if any member of 
the ordhiary, or extraordinary council, be absent, 
Buch absence must be supplied by a proxy to be chosen 
by the council ; a merchant for an absent merchant, 
and a craftsman for an absent craftsman ;— or in case 
of a vacancy by death or otherwise, the council ^hall 
supply the 9ame> by electing a merchant in place of a 
merchant, and a craftsman in place of a craftsman. 

J 4. That the decision of all controversies respect- 
11^ the leeting for, or electing of deacons, belongs to 
the magistrates and council, and not to the deacon 
convener's courts, as formerly* 

15. That for preventing any disputes that may 
arise respecting precedency in the council, or e\m^ 
uhere, it is determined, that in all the counciUroll^, 
the provost shall be called first, and after him, the 
two bailies according to their seniority ;*-.next> the 
dean of guild, and after him, the treasurer ; and that 
the same rule shall be observed among the five old 
magistrates. — That the two merchant-councillors, ac- 
cording to their seniority, shall be called next to the 
old treasurer ; and after them, the two trades-coun- 
cillors, according to their seniority. — That the eight 
council-deacons shall be called in the following order, 
viz. smiths, weavers, wrights, tailors, shoemakers, 
baxters, masons, and fleshers ; and that this regula- 
tion, concerning precec'ency in the cour.cil, shall take 
place, touching the sam3,,e very where. 
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That Commi9$mn9^ Burrmoea eampeirteg^ 
der ants in the zeir in Innerkething. 

ITEM^ It is statute and ordained be the haill three 
Estaitesy that seirly in time to cum, certaine Com- 
missares of al Burrowes^ baith South and North, 
conveeue and gadder togidder anis ilk seir in the Burgh 
of Innerkething^ on the mome af\;er Saint James day« 
with full commission : and there to commun and treate 
vpon the weil-fare of merchandice, the gud rule and 
statutes for the commun profite of Burrowes. And 
to provide for remeid vpon the skaith and injuries 
susteined within the Burrowes. And quhat Burgh 
that compeiris not the said daie be their Commissares, 
to paye to the coastes of the-Commissares fiue pound. 
And zeirly to haue ovr Soveraine Lordis Letter to 
distreinzie hefefore^ and for the in bringing of the 
samin.* 



Act of the new gifts of DunfermeUne^ with the 
Monkes portiones to the Queens Maiestie. 

ITEM, OVR SOVERAINE LORD, With consent 
of his saidis Estaites, hauand consideration that his 
Hienesse beand in Vpsto in Norway, the twentie foure 
day of November, the zeare of God^ ane thousand, 
fiue hundredth, four-score nine zeares, for diverse 
occasiones 'mooving him, gaue and disponed to his 
dearest spouse, Anna Queene of Scottes, al & hail the 



* Thiiteenth FarUiinent oi King James tbe Third, 1487* 
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lordship^ baroaies of Dumftnnelingy with al lands, 
loiines, maiuHivrpl^c^ mUaes^'omkitiNia ib^a£, lyao^ 
oa the North 8i4eof the waiter of Forth; to be bruiked 
and possessed be her, for all the daieft of her life-time, 
aa at mair length ia coBteined, in the said gift, of the 
dait foresaid : And now willing that his aajd dearest 
^poase sal broik and ipyis the said gift, for all the 
daiea of her life-time, according to the tenour thereof; 
and to the promise made be him^ and be his saidia 
Entaites, to his dearest brother Christianys the fourt 
of that name. King of Denmarke i THE!!REFORE 
Our Soveraine Lord^ with consent fo]r.^saidj confirmis, 
ratifies and apprievis the said gift, chartour^ and 
seasing following there^npon; and all and sindrie 
heades and articles conteined therein : And promisees 
faithfuUie to obserue, keepe and fullfil, and cause the 
samin to be keeped, observed and fulfilled. 

Maireover, for the causes foresaids^ OUR SOVE-' 
RAINE LORD, with consent of the saides Estaites; 
giues and disp<miB of new, to his said dearest spouse ; 
All and haill the said Lordship of Dtinfermeline, 
lyand as said is : With al landsj barronnies, places, 
houses, bigginges. Castles, toures^ Fortalices, manour- 
places, zairdes, orchardes^ milnes^ woodes^ fischinges,' 
Kirkes, teindes great d&d sm&\, fruites^ rentes^ emolu- 
ments pertaining thereto^ with power and jurisdiction 
of regalitie of the samin^ for all the zeirs and terme of 
her lifetime And likewise with all Monkes por- 
tiones, perteining. to the said Abbacie, to be bruiked 
be her^ induring the said time : And to be peaceablie 
intrometted with be her factoure^ and Chalmerlaines, 
in her name^ als freelie as our Soveraine Lord may 
bruike and possesse the same^ be reason of the an«' 
nexation foresaid : Or as ony Abbot or Commendatar 
Dd 
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bei bniftedorpoinMiMtttie wmei In onj^aieby-gttKT 
And to tbBte dhai^ ^l*i8atn»iM Lofcd, ivkb wtmM 
Ibresmd^ieaadi/lMrettlia, rttdndis, md iamnlBs itt 
and iindrie gifles sad disposlttones of ifcmkes poik 
tiones^ peneiirin^ to the ndd Abbneie, xnnd anA 
given be bU fikifeade, to qabdi ^mneu^ pemm or 
personet, for qvfaiftt suiiMQer jcauieor occasidire^beftird 
tbe dak and dak ^ tbb present act of consdtiztidbi - 



CbauteA qf Confirmation, by David /. in favour ^^ 
the Monastery qf Dunfermline, 

(TnndMioQ.) 

In the name of the Holy Trinity, I, David, by the 
grace of God, king of the Soots, dirough my royal 
authority, and by liie consent cff my fon, Henry, and- 
of my queen, Matilda ; likewise of the bishops, earla, 
apd barons of the kingdom, and of die cleigy .abd 
people at large, do hereby grant and confirm |o jhe 
church of the HoUy Trinity of Dunfermline, ibr ever, iH ; 
the under«mentioned possfssions, whii^b, tbroogbthe 
pietyof my &tl)er and. motherland my other prtde- 
cessors, were granted to i% via, Pard»sin, Petmcuncha»- 
Fetticorthin, Pethbalechin, I^avar, Bolgpp^ SbhsKB da 
Kircaladinet, InTerea? the leaser* Thei^ftsrofmjK 
brother Duncan^ vi^s. two villas, named Ltisehat^ JQie : 
gift of jny brother £<^ar, the farm of GalaU.; ibe 
gift of my bro^h^r £!thejlred. Hales; the gift of m)^ 
brother Alexander, Pfmros, the farm of Galem11<v 
Pettomnarcbin» JBaloheroi^ Duninbemini Kelfo>;:tfa» 
gift of queen 3ibilK B^^* Tbeee grants4«r my/prov 
decessorsj with all their appendages and ^Haighl; 
marches, I freely confirm to tlie focMid-^bui^.ii^ 
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anm ! . lA^wtve Kioforaa* widt its vp^ia^ ; 
Vtm^iJuwtmQ the gre^ater; together in^ tfaetnill 
a»i 4flh«r|( «f Smithtim^ and Ci^rbonta, bM the 
dbiBflh tf Iliftvac and Wjrnieft ; Fotheion, near 6l 
Andrtwt.; ibad Petbenaeh, wiUi all their fM-opef 
<llMilip«M{ and a'Carmcate of kmd ait Petiokor. Besides, 
Igtva aodgrant lor e?er, i^ith t&e tonaent of mj sod, 
mAUmiwjp fat the taUtttioQ of our' aoiil8> and those 
of o«ur ani^ettprs, Netbbren, with ita pertinents ; and 
Bidadmstio^ with its proper divisions^ in meadow and. 
I^astiire ; ekceptiog the privilege wbidi the Giildees 
wer^ wont to possess; with every thing justly per- 
tmniog to them> which w6re granted to thf foresaid 
church^las a gilt, on the day It was dedicated. Besides I . 
give to the foresaid church, one tenement in Berwick, 
9i|o(iher in Bdenbttrgb> another in Linlithcu, another, 
iprlhe.bur^h of Strivelln, and in the same town two 
Obut<*iifi(<i> and a carracate of land, which is adjacent 
tplhe church; besides all the tythes of my lordsliips, in 
fhttitSi in animals,. and fishes ; and likewise in money: 
and. the tenth of my can, of all the property of Roger, 
the presbyter ; on the same terms as he himsdf holds 
it : besides a mansion in the town of .Diinfarmlin, in 
^ee possession ; a tenth of tlie feu rent of the burgh ; 
Vsgether with the tenth of the mill ; and of aU my 
Unships iu Dunfermline ; ai^d also a mansion in the 
^urgb of Perth, and the church of that town; likewi^ 
a.hoose belonging to the said church; and the tyths of 
ipy h^dship there. All the forsaid gifts I grant to 
^e/ffre«|id church, in free and quiet possesion, 4^ 
8i|ch majm^ aa I possess myown lands^ excepting the 
d^e exercise of my royal : authority^ for the public 
good^ should the abbot, in his court, decide cases, with 
a disregard to justice. 

Dd2 
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. t likewise gnak theeightpart of allthejudjg[eineii& 
and fines of Fife and Fothenf ; and &e tenth of tiiy^ 
can of Fife and ofFotherif ; ezcepfog the privileges be- 
longing to the abbacie of Dunkeld ; and also thetentfi 
oif all thegame^ which are taken between Lammermuir^ 
and'Tay; besides the half of the skms and fee of aET 
the beasts that are killed for the ftstivnls at Stirling, -ittd' 
between the Forth and the Taj. I gram likewise, that 
they have in my woods, every material necessary ekher 
fbr fael or building, to be equally accessible by their 
servants as they are by mine, i wish likewise, that all 
the ofTeringa at the high altar of this church may 
be freely possessed ; and of the seals, which ate taken 
at Kinghom, after they are tythed, I grant that they 
should have the seventh ; and I likewise grant the 
tenth of the salt and of the iron, brought fbr my uie at 
Dunfermline. Further, my fkther and mother gave 
to the church of the Hx>ly Trinity,^the whole parish of 
Fothriff, which I confirm. 1 likewise grant to the 
said church, as an elemoseenary gift, the pmperty of 
Aldestelle, and every thing justly pertifining to it* 
This property in Berwic Is conferred freely, and with 
quiet possession. 

< Besides, I prohibit any one from taking any undue 
advantage, either over the lands or vassals belonging 
to the Holy Trinity ; as I also grant that all the bonds- 
ifnen of the foresaid church, which my father and 
mother, and my brethren gave to it, should be fairly 
restored back to.it ; as likevrise all the fugitives, called 
Cumerlacki, from the time of king Sdgar, until this 
day, with all their goods wherever they' can be fbund : 
tod I Strictly forbid ' their being unjustly detained. 
I grant also, to the abbot and monks, that they retain 
all the peasants, with all their moneys in whatever 
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^ur€]». I ]J^ew^3q.£ii[e. to'tbe £9r^^i4 phifr^^th^ 
^Ui^rf^tl JBy;Wild .mfrf||.^;Fifeand'J'otJirjiiF.; ..J 
jg^jto the litibut and monks^ tbat ttify;bav6j|.tlu(9qghif 
ia||t^jf .territories^ the,Ctt#to^ Qt\aU fiPP4'l».^<M^ 
I^Pj^y ^^ir ,nec€)8ftary^ i^ants^ .Qesidfs ;all wovf 
mentioaed, I gjve and grant to the abbo| aqd mcmk^ 
^at^^ receive;^ jearlj;, five merks of ^Iverj for thf 
gqrchiUe.of vestments^ from the Br&t ships that^ifivf 
^ Stirling^ or Perth* ^ I likewise ^rant .to the said 
^urch,the^pass4ge and ship of Innerkeithin;^ s^chof 
Ij^aess it Ui n^^ lordship, on condition^ that tr^^ell^rt 
and messengers ccping and ,goii^ to and from; fx^j 
ajad^ the persons belonging to my court, and a^sp offayi 
aonfs^ should have Gree passage in that boat ; s^ if i% 
^h^d« at any ,tuxie happen, that 410^ q^e of the abovfh 
ji^^^^aed persoxij^^ .^bould npt^be p^npitted a ifr^ 
j^WffgGj^ and die abbP^.hearjjQg.the oowapjaint withfi 
Q^it giving redress ^ that I myself sh§U have.^ow^ to 
C43j^j:t this, without; any hindrance itpv^ the abbot 
flil^ n^onka. I also .grant and e^oin . tQ the , saic) 
church, that the abbot and ponk^ sba)l OQt give $j^ 
^^er to any accu^^tion^ raided by.tbeix^eo oq theilc 
territories. I likewise gr^t to the foresaid church, 
the tenth of my can at Clacmanan* Tjie abbot and 
monks of the foresaid church shall have, throughout 
my territory on this side of Lambremor, every week, 
one skin, and in the sixth week, two skins and two 
parts of the suet, and the sixth skin of the rams and 
lambs. And I grant to the same church, the half* part 
oif my tythe of Ergaithcl and of Kentir, in every ^ ear in 
w^icb I myself shall receive the c^n : over and above 
a taxed church with all the privilegej, which, through 
' Dd3 
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tlie*flivmir of Ood, it now posaeMes^ and may in futore 

^pOBiesa, I grant to be possessed in the utmost trm* 

^mlMty-^ tad «DtMjr Ikm fifOmr loijfVllQ^al^ 

exaetion, eiiber secular or tcclesiastieal, ei^cepting only 

that Cttionical obedience, which, all'over ^e world^ 

4Bvery church owea to ifamatliet. , t^alspi^viu^l^ die 

fore^ne^oned chttich, a . certain .fish^ at Pi^r^aa 

freely and peaceably as Ipoesess my pwB^ere^bf wl^h 

the well known rights and pri vikgea are.to hexx^OftJK^tfe^ 

fully observed, and presenred. Wej,whoarepifcseoi|«4io 

hereby confirm to our ^iiooessors ; and not only eon* 

firm, but ordain, that if any <me shall hwe the pre* 

aumption to oppose, in any manner, our decree,«*-*>we 

let him to k|iow that he is striving against the Sayiour 

of the world himsdf ; and unless he repent, he will be 

. liable to eternal damni^on; and that Clod will blot him 

out from the book pf life, who sft>s|cacts any thuig from 

the rights of the foresaid church. Amen, fiat, ^ X. ego 

Robertus Stmctei Andree, episcopus confirmp. X^^^ 

G. O. Dunkeld episcopus confirmo. X Ego Andreas 

JKatenensis, episcopus confirmo. X. Hujis etiam 

privilegii testes et aseertores sunt, Walterus Caneel* 

kiiuse Duncan^ comes. Ilugo of Morviila, Walterus 

de Lindesei, Robertus Avenal,' Walterus Ridel ; Her* 

bertus, Camerarius, Nichol, Clericus, Alwynus filius 

Arkil; Ewen • Marescall, Gallcolmis Maccbumpethxn 

Macbeth ; Mactorphin Menin filius Colbanl. 
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Vr^ ^ infejfbnenJIq^Ikinfermtinff. 

^^ "^ttr 8&v^gne Lord Und Estates of t^ir fHmtit 

^-^ ViltYtainentt rttifles and approyes^ and fbr has Maj^stk 

'-and his Bucceasours perpetoally confinnes^ the infefU 

^ Ihent made and granted bj his Majestie to his Higbnes 

-dearest Spouse ANNA^ by the grace of God now 

* Queen of Great Britain^ France, and Ireland ; and to 

the H^ifesiawfully gotten, or to be gotten betwixchia 

Majestie and his Highnes dearest Spouse foresaid: 

Whilks'failyeing (as God forbid) to his Highnes Heiires 

' and Successours whatsomever to the Crown of the 

- Kingdome of Scotland, of all and whole theMonaslerie 

and abbacie tff Dumftrmling, lyand on both sides of 

the water of Forth, containing all and sundrie the 

Lands, Lordships, Baronies, Uilnes, Woods, Fishings, 

Mansions, Mandr-places, Kirks, Teinds, Kiik-lands, 

Tenents, Tenendrfes, service of free Tenents, Yatrds, 

Orchards, Feu-mailles, Fermes, Kennes, Customes, 

Annual-rents, and others particularly and generally 

- contained in die said infeftment, proceeding upon the 

Resignation of Henry Pitcaime of that ilk, as Com* 

" mandator of the sud abbacie of Dumfermling for the 

time, with consent of the Convent Uiereof, in manner 

and to .the effect mentioned in the same infeftment, 

whilks are thereby united, erected and incorporate in 

ane whole and free temporall Lordship, to be called in 

time coming. The Lordship of Dumfermling. To be 

halden of our Soveraigne Lord and his Successours, in 

free Blench, free«heritage, and free-Lordship for ever, 

for the yearly payment of Sez Shillings eight pennies 
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money of ibi$ JR^abne of ScotlMi^ Y^'^kff ^^^^^Vf/h 
of Wlttt8onday» in name of , Bieacb-ferme if it^l^, 

tlMiaidinfeffaaexU.iMi^ Higbx^a gre«t 8(m1^.^^^ 
Ibe date at IMithgow tbe aeventh day of Slarcb Jl^QS 3 
iWrfii «nd of Wi JJfg^c» Beigp^. J;h,e ?7,,^we* 
}i!^it)b^ t^ JPr^cept finjj .^^^npfnt of Se^Jn fol|i^|.., 

i4ik!^:V^^.ky I^MgnationaorcQnjSrJpaji|^i«)J^P 
HWP 1^«*M# .*>'' ^7 Precepte of fitere t^nsiai, fp^^^ 
Q9im,u4kB f f Teiwda of Landa, or other Tginda^, 
3f)}%^Bpmeve|r» doiposhioi^.bj forme of ind^nturei^ 9^?f : 
i^af^i^BMi^iffafiLtim of aiij[ yearly ^."^^^?» '^^JM^^^ :^ 
€$)fp^^9)dltiefi, pert^luQg,^ belangip|^ to. the.^i^,^ 
l^db^p of Duxnfen^Ujig ^d Patrimonie thereof^ oj[ 
fftMy^aomeTqp dfte pr dales^ ten^fir ^of cqpj^Qia, tl^ 
jl^i^i^., bf 4>f, f itber already made, gi;^ec^ a|id ^rimt^f^ . 
^jt^bere^^ sball bf4p|)|ni to be moi^ g^vei^^. 
gcapl^ (o wbauomever persofi or persona^ tbdr Ji^refL^ 

a^nfi^spfy^^ ^y p*^ .§^'?:if>?^ ^!^y .^ '^^s. M 

JJ^^mf^frwiixig^ witt^.caf{aa]^t)t ivaseni .mi, aA^thpritie of 

o%f,i^ j^y^^u^P^ i^V^l^^ M^lf^^^'^ clearest Bf^i^ 
^^Uft^^fin; bja Higbnea entre«^, aiid witb a^yic^ 
ggp9fg^( ^ndaaaent of Alexaod^^ Ear^e of Dumfisxpiif^ 

J4^a^ JobDt Lmd^ay of BalcarraS(«. umwhyle, Jila^t 
JjBftm ^Ipbiogstpiofi of Iiu](^ra^^«, S^^ 

^kjj^der Hay of Eaater S^eniie^ Qlf?rjt <^,He9Ute^ 
for thp time, and Master Peter Youi^ . of SeJ|to^^ 
Slymosinar to his Majesty, or any foure of them.b^ 
JVlajestie'a Counsellours, nominate by our said Sover* 
aigv^ Lord, with advice of the Estates of his Highnes 
Parliameiit, balden «t Edinburgh in the monetb of 
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S; yearosi <yf whh* eWiscnt of sic othcr'pcr* 
•ob t)r't>eraotu, noihfnitte and placed as CounseRoara 
to bet BIajd8iy> lifaid^'thd decsase of anj of die persona 
plu^idilarlj abore-nam^^ or with consent of any 
odiersher Majesiie's CounsellOurs who shall happen 
at "any time hereafter to bt nominate in place of the 
persona above-named, either already deceased, or that 
hereafter shall happen to decease, in manner and 
forme as is prescry ved in the said act of Parliament, 
Bwle in the said mon^th of July 1593. yeares : In all 
aiid sttndry points, passages, heads, articles, clauses, 
drcumstances and conditions whatsomever therein 
contained, after the fbrmes and tenours thereof respee* 
tlve in all points. And our said Soveraigne Lord and 
Estates foresaids, wills and grants, declares, decerns 
and' ordeins, that this present C!onfirmation is and 
shall be als valiable, efiectual and sufficient in all re- 
spects, as if the foresaids Infeftments, Charters, Precepts 
a»d Instnimencs of Seasine granted to our said Sover- 
aigne Lady of the said whole Lordship of Dumferm- 
ling, together with the other Infeftments, Precepts, 
Gifts of Offices, Tacks, Indentures, Contracts, Assig- 
nations, and others above- written, either already made, 
given and granted by her IVJajestie, with consent, 
assent authoritie and advice foresaid, to any person 
or persons, conteining disposition, tack, gift, or other 
right of the said Lordship and Patrimonie of Duiw 
fermling, or any part of the sam^e were at length 
word by word ingrossed hereintilL 
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ds^BAAii years ago^ ihe improvement and increai6« oT 
the Damadk Manufacture/ in Dunfermline^ was ma- 
CeHaTly retafded by the want of a sufficfebt numbet 
6t Pattern Drawers ; the whole trade depending <m 
the labours of a Very few individuals. To Itemedy 
this defect, in 1825^ it was suggested by on6' dP'tlie 
manufacturers, that a Drawing Academy mijg^ht b^* 
Established for the purpoeiie df ednciiting a number ct 
young men in the true principles of the art. This 
rational and well conceived plan met with the decided 
approbation of all the principal manufacturers/ and of 
the honourable Board of Trustees, for the encourage* 
liient of manufactures &c. in Scotland, who gave 
every encouragement to so laudable an undertaking* 

Acoprdingly, early in 1826, the plan having been 
laid down, the Academy was founded under the 
following leading regulations >— Drawing, in all vta 
branches, to be taught, gratis, tq a limited number of 
young men, (all weavers if possible,) for the main 
purpose of improving the patterns of the damask 
manufacture. The ifiaster ta be elected by the sub^ 
scribers : his salary to be paid, partly from a fund 
raised by them, ^nd deposited in the bank, and parV 
ly by a grant from the Board of Trustees, deducted 
from the premiums given, annually, for the encoum^^ 
ment oi the damask mimufiicturea in Scotland. 

The plan being thns fairly consolidated, the sub* 
scribers, with an (^;>ennes8 worthy of such an insduu 
tion, advertised for a master ; when upwards of thirty' 
candidates, from different parts of England and 
Scotland, applied for the situation* 
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" Abiding AmUy by di« public aiid faidcpendenf 
principles on which they hftd set out, the subiicrib^n; 
after a^teaitfioafl and ttibeie ddHititif^ffig exunihfAtion; 
opndocted thfoagfaout by the flioM unbending iiii« 
pciH^Uty^ uoauimouiily elected a miuiter, ivho bfeii^ 
appr«T«d of by die board o£ truatoefe, tl^e Ac^dtfli^ 
^ . qi«ped m the 17th July; J 826. . r >, 

The pupils^ thirty-seven ]niiuinber^.(iiominalM by 
thir s«1^8csribet8 eetiavding t^ ibe exf»nt of thrfr sub^ 
aoiptieQ) bein^..gvneria)y igi^oraQt of the shapt^sv 
e^umm^'Ot: ir$>wmg^ Kttie more was attempted the' 
fir4t year 4han grounding them'ia the irst principles; 
founded on perspective and light and shade ; wfrkh- 
studies^ though apparently dry and fatiguing, #ere 
prosecuted by themwith an industrious cheerfulness/ 
h^iourable to themselv^s^ and gratifying to their 
teacher. 

The drawings exhibited to the subscribers, at their 
first annual meeting, gave decided pleasure and 
satisfaction ; and having since, been submitted to the 
inspection of theBoard ofTr^stees^ they have expressed 
their approbation; and that« in their opinion^ they gave 
good promise of future excellence. 

Without wishing to elevate or depress the hopes of 

thelHends of the institutSon, we rtay justly infer, that 

if the present pubHc gentlemaidy. spirit eohtinaes to 
mark theproceedingsof its CQiaHiittees^*-Uie same enthu- 
siasm animates its master,~*.and the like good conduct 
adorn its pupilsy— the Jtesakt, to say the least, will 
satisfy all interested, that no pfH>b»b]e effort has been 
neglected to pblwx the pcopofsd olyecL We speak 
catHiously> well knowing the delipite. habits of the 
plant now under cultivation; tender e^eu iu its native 
soil, much morecareand ch^ishing will it.req[uire when 
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it may be conndered as an e;Koti[e : betides^ another 
prominent feature in this art is^ that of its being exm 
oeedingly slow in its growth^ and as often retarded by 
the impatience of the pupils, as by utter indifferehoe. 

The fine arts of drawing and paintiiig, like all other 
pursuits founded on truth and the love c^ excellence, 
yield the richest product by calm determined purpose, 
and never tiring labouTf 

We have been, perluqps, a little too diffuse in our 
note on this subject ; but we think the importance of 
the Institution, to the staple trade of Dunfemdine, 
ghres it an^entire claiin to our notice ; and it is our 
hope and earnest wish, that the Academy may 
endure and flourish as it deserves ;— that it may 
ever preserve die same liberal viesr of die art it 
now holds; and though, its avowed object is to 
promote ,the purposes of trade, yet, as no limit is fixed 
to the improvement of the students, in prosecuting 
eyen the highest departments of the art, should the 
Dunfermline Academy be so fortunate as to produce 
(in the words of the committee) a '* Wilkie or an 
Allan,^ such geniuses will be kindly hailed as its 
brightest ornaments^ 

Present CommUtee of Management* 

Messi^JAtf S8 Hunt, President, 
ALBXANnsB Robertson, 
James Kkbr, 
Anobbw Pebblbs, 
Jambs Ikolis, 

J. Mathbwson, Secretary^ Treasurer, 
John Campbell. Master. 
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New Machine for Wfamng Damask. 

' In 'the Aorount of the lineiVitrade; fbrmerly given in 
^Ma 'work^ it vmi tnsiDted to mention a most impor- 
jTant ^mproiMBaent in the maau^Mturing of Damadk 
ffl«dl iniMB town > which 4Soasi«t9 of a New Machine 
4eiely introduced, into the 4rade. By a simple and 
ing^inMifi method the patterns are put on of rd«> which OU 
«me jMk asrangAd as Do be wxought hj a machine placed 
oa the laoDi* whereby the ^ombenoroe and expensfi ve 
•i^at^ni of condage is done away with^ the weaver ean 
W0d( svith moie ifacili<^ and ea9e> and t^e pattern is ^ 
l^rown up nudi mpre correctly ; bcMdes being more 
jsondiiciire to die beaill^ «f the operadv«, having no 
idjnaaringiibcHne his head^ aAl 4ihese «penit$ens be>ng done 
imd^r iJue loom in 4)lie new plan. Another and impor- 
4*<fnt ^Mteivejof thia machine \s, die ^vnl^ty with w4iidh 
a pfltem can be changed : Instead of taking a weaver 
ilaya, and in extensvice poUeniF, weeks, to inak« m alter- 
jBkion, a change ean now be made In « lew hoars. 

From the depressed state of the trade, the new 
machines have not yet been much adopted ; but w Ith a 
revival of business wc have no douTbt diey will gradu- 
aWy snpcpsede the did system, and tend much to 
improve the elegance and beauty of the manufacture. 
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The Queen^s Amry. 

Thbbb is in the posiession of James Htmt^ esq. at 
Logie, K cabinet of very curious workmanships which 
has commonly been called by this name. It is of 
walnut-tree, finely polished, and ornamented with a 
variety of classical figures, carved in the most in- 
genious nvmner. It was brought from Denmark, by 
Anne, queen of Jam«s VI. Its height is about six 
feet, its width about five, and its depth between two 
and three. The base is nearly six inches high, and 
formed of a double cornice of alternate fillet, tome, 
and ovolo mouldings. On this are placed.three sphinxes, 
in a sitting posture, about eighteea inches in height. 
Higher up the cabinet there are two drawers, which 
occupy its whole breadth, where are placed three 
griffins with expanded wings, in aUo relievo, comport- 
ing with the position of the sphinxes below. The xqpper 
division has, perhaps, been intended for a ward-robe. It 
has two folding doors ; here is carved a figure eighteen 
inches high, having on his head a basket loaded with 
various fruits, which he supports with one hand, while 
the other upholds a drapery of fruits thrown around the 
body ; at each extremity is placed a male figure, re- 
presenting sylvan deities ; they are crowned with 
fruit, and of the same height as the centre figure; and 
in alto relievo. The pannellings on the folding-doors 
are very rich and diversified ; in the centre of one is 
the figure of a Neread ; and on the other that of 
Neptune on his throne of conch-shel], and holding 
aloft his trident. The top of the cabinet is finished 
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in 1th an entablature and cornice^ richly omamenteci. 
Some of the figures^ in particular one of ttiem, are 
grossly indelicate^ and bespeak the gothic taste of the 
country in that age. The execution of all the orna- 
ments possesses the highest merits and the cabinet^^ 
tm the whole, is^a very fine antique. 
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Pafe Sa 1$-^ 13. for IsMer^ ie»l fa^^n 

41. iwce, for CtUtdoni^y rrad Caledonia/ 
76. line 24. read, Aow aifiadoM toever^ or b^ any oj>posi- 
iion^ J'Oweoer ^.^rong and proirocted, • 

167« note, for emertedy read immerted, 

171* line 6. for teckonedy rrad reckoned* 

206. ]^ne 16. for Wtlliam^ read George^ 

213. line 7* for nii*.c hundred^ read a thousand* 

221. line 28. for Jcmes^ lead Andrew. 

254. line 33. for souihetn^ read norlhem, 

284. Hne 33. for Devon ^banlcy read Blair 'hilh . 

POSTSCRIPT. 

The author very much regrets^ that, owing to an 
oversight , the rev . Peter Chahiier« was omit' ed to be men- 
tioned (in page 140.) as one of the Vice-presidents of 
the ^lechanics' Institution ; and the more especially, as * 
that gentleman gave two gratuitous lectures to the 
Institution* He has likewise gratefully to acknowledge 
himself indebted to the same gentleman, for the account 
of laying the foundation-stone of the New. Church (of 
which he was an eye-witness,) described^ from page 
98 to J 06 ; which accoimt was kindly communicated 
to the author in 18.19, when he published "Dunfermline . 

Abbey," and which description has been transferred to 
this work. The author also avails himself of this 
notice, to correct a mistatement in page 126, where it 
is mentioned, that the ministerfl of the parish have each 
fifty pounds sterling, besides thcnr income in grain. 
This, he is informed, on the best authority, is not 
the case. 
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